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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT 

The present edition of Mr, Longfellow's writ- 
ings includes all the prose and poetry which the 
author admitted intu the latest edition of his works, 
together with those pieces which have appeared 
since his death, with the sanction of his representa- 
tives. The text is the last revised by the author, 
and is printed with sorupulous care. 

The oi-der of the writings is chronological in its 
main lines. It would not be practicable to print 
the several poems and prose pieces in exact accord- 
ance with the order of their composition, nor even 
with that of their original publication. Mr, Long- 
fellow himself adopted a final arrangement which 
collected under appropriate beads poems wide apart 
ia the time of their origin, but he presen'ed, in the 
main, the classification of the separate volumes 
issued by him from time to time. His general ar- 
rangement has been followed in the present edi- 
tion, except that it has been thought advisable to 
group in one section all the translations. 

In order, however, to furnish the reader and 
the student with all necessary bibliographical ap- 
paratus, great care has been taken to trace the 
history of the several writings, and to thi-ow light 
upon the developmeut of Mr. Longfellow's genius. 
Notes introductory to the longer works and head- 
notes to many of the poems give information as to 



the inception of the separate woiks and pieces. In 
adopting this plan the editor has carried out inoi-e 
fully the practice followed by the poet himself in 
respect to a nunihei' of his poems. As far as pos- 
sible Mr. Longfellow's own words have been used, 
both in the form of his original prefaces and in 
the form of memoranda which have come to light 
since his death. A distinction is always carefully 
made between such notes and editorial ones. Spe- 
cial acknowledgment Is due to the Rev. Samuel 
Liongfellow, and to his publishers, Messrs. Ticknor 
& Company, for the courtesy shown by them in 
allowing use to be ina<le of the Life of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfdloiio, with Extracts from his 
Journals and Correspondence, as also to the poet's 
family for other valuable aid. 

In examining the poems as they were printed at 
dififerent times, the editor noted occasional varia- 
tions in form, indicating the scrutiny which Mr. 
Longfellow gave to his work after it was in print, 
and the perfection of form at which he aimed. 
The bulk of these various readings is not great, for 
the poet was a severe critic of his manuscript, as 
well as instinctively true in his sense of form ; 
where the variations occur, however, they have been 
pven in foot-notes, though it lias not been deemed 
expedient to follow a poem through successive edi- 
tions, but only to record the difference between the 
first and the ftnal forms. 

The introductory and head-notes relate only to 
the history of the writings ; the foot-notes point 
out the varioiiH readings. In the appendix at the 
end of each volume will be found notes on the sub- 



ject-matter, and also certain further illustrations of 
the poet's literary gi-owth. No attempt has been 
maiile to furntsh full annotations, expHcatoiy of the 
writings, and the abundant references and allu- 
aions to history, literature, and art contained in 
tbem. The body of notes is Mr. Longfellow's, as 
prepared by him at different times for different 
editions ; a few only have been added where special 
interest was held to call for tlieiii ; these are dis- 
tinguished from the author's by being bracketed. 

The earlier period of Mr. Longfellow's work 
was marked by many experiments, both in prose 
and verso, which he preferi-ed to exclude from the 
collections which ho afterwards formed. They con- 
stitute no part of that body of literature which he 
has bequeathed to his countrymen, but they have 
a positive value to careful students of his genius, 
and it has therefore been decided to print, in the 
appendices of certain volumes, discarded work 
which was contemporaneous with the contents of 
those volumes ; and to indicate, as fully as may be, 
all of Mr. LongfeUow's printed productions. The 
Publishers do this for the convenience of students, 
and because the greater part of this matter has 
already been reprinted in less accessible volumes. 

Indexes have been provided wherever the con- 
tents of the volumes make such helps desirable, and 
in the eighth volume will be found full alphabeti- 
cal lists of titles and first lines. The several por- 
traits used in this edition ai-e described iu the Con- 
tents of the volumes containing them. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



In 1826 Mr. Longfellow made his first journey 
to Europe, and remained there for study and travel 
until the summer of 1829. It was tciwai-d the end 
of his residence abroad that he began the pre]>a- 
ratiou of sketches for publication. " 1 am also 
writing a book," be wrote to hia father from Giit- 
tingen, May 15, 1829, — " a kind of Sketeh-Book 
of scenes in France, Spain, and Italy." Irving's 
Sketch^Book was at that time by far the most auc- 
ceBsful of American rejwrts of the Old World, and 
it became the model for other books of the kind. 
It ha<l been a great favorite witli Mr. Longfellow, 
and in some of his juvenile productions he had 
taken it for a suggestion ; but although he used 
the name when writing of his proposed book, 
he did not carry out his plans upon the lines of 
Irving's work. 

After his return to America he was kept closely 
occupied by the duties of his professorship in Bow- 
doin College, and by the preparation of text-books 
for the use of hix classes ; but in 1831 he was asked 
by Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham to contribute to 
The New Eii'jlund Maf/azhie, This magazine was 
one of the most promising of Mr. Buckingbaju's 
various ventures, and contained articleii, sketches, 
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aud poems by Everett, Story, Hillard, Hildreth, 
Dr. Howe, Dr. Peabody, Epea Sargeut, Holmes, 
Und many of lesB repute. It was in this maga- 
zine that Dr. Holmes published a trial chapter of 
the Autocrat, but so eompletely had the title dis- 
appeared that nobody remembered it when he re- 
sumed it twenty-five years afterward, in the more 
mature wit and wisdom whioh made the early 
numbers of The Atlantic Monthhj famous. 

Mr. Longfellow responded to Mr. Buckingham's 
request by sending him some of the sketches which 
he had begun to write when abroad. He planned 
a framework for these sketches, and gave the series, 
which began with the first number of the maga- 
zine, that for July, 1831, the general title of The 
Schoolmaster. A motto from Franklin stood at 
the head : " My character, indeed, I would favor 
you with, but that I am cautious of praising my- 
self, lest I should be told my trumpeter 's dead ; 
and I cannot find in my heart at present to say 
anything to my own disadvantage." 

The Schoolmaster is written in the first person 
and opens with a half-confidential disclosure to the 
reader. " I am a schoolmaster in the little village 
of Sharon. A son of New England, I have been 
educated in all her feelings and prejudices. To 
lier maternal care I owe the little that is good 
within mc ; and upon her bosom I hope to repose 
hereafter when my worldly task is done, and my 
soul, like a rejoicing schoolboy, shall close its 
weary book, and burst forth from this earthly 
schoolhouse. My childhood was passed at my 
native village in the usual amusements and occu- 
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satiated with the moootony uf my life. A restless 
spirit prompted me to visit foreign coiuitriea, I 
said, with the cosmopolite, 'The woi-Id is a kind 
of book iu wliieh lie who has seeu his own country 
only has read but one page.' Guided by this feel- 
ing I became a traveller, I have ti-aversed France 
on foot, smoked my pipe in a Flemish inn" — 
Here the words gTOW familiar, for tlie passage 
which follows is that begmiiing thus in The PU- 
grim of Outre-Mer. The Schoohnastei; however, 
recovers ita separate character, and for a page or 
two more one reads of the return of the narrator 
to Lis native village, and thenceforth of his travels 
by memory. 

In September, 1831, appeared the second chap- 
ter of Tlie Sc/ioolmaster, which is substantially 
the same as T/ie Normnn DUlffcnce in Oidre- 
Mer. Tlie motto, indeed, is that wliieh in the 
book precedes Tfie .Tourney into Spain, and the 
chapter in T!i6 ScTtoolntftsfer is longer. The 
slight mention of the cabaret in Chitre-Mer is an 
abbreviation of a fuller and more detailed sketch 
in 77ie Schoolmanier, where an old soldier and 
some wagonei-8 have a half-operatic scene, and 
sing an apology for cider, an old French song of 
the fifteenth century ; both the French and an 
English version of the song are given, and it ia to 
be noted that in the revisetl edition of Poeta and 
Poelrtj of Eiirnpe, Mr. Longfellow gave Oliver 
Basselin's modernized version of the song as ti-ans- 
lated by Osenford, but said nothing of Ida own 
earlier rendering. 



OUTtlE-MEn 

Tlie third cliapter of The Schoolmaster, pub- 
lished April, 1832, is The VWur/e of Auteuil, 
and contains one or two ioterestiiig variations. 
The introductory paragraphs in Qatre^JHer are 
new, and a happy little improvement is made, 
wheu, ui place of the woi'ds in The Schoolmaster, 
" 1 took up my abode at a vuihon de sant^ ; not 
that I was a valetudinanaii, but because I there 
found society and good accommodations," Outre- 
Mur has, " Not that I was a valetudiiiaiian, but 
because I tJiere found some one to whom I could 
whisper, ' How sweet is solitude I ' " Dr. Dardon- 
ville in The, Schoolviaster becomes Dentdclion in 
Outre-Mer, and some details are given in the first 
form which do not appear in the second. In the 
Qutre'Mer chapter, on the other hand, the account 
of the fHe patronale is new. It would seem as it 
the author, in revising his chapters, removed them 
a little from a too literal transcript of his note- 
booh, and threw over them a further air of refine- 
ment and Imagination. 

In July, 1832, the fourth chapter was printed, 
headed Recollections of the Metropolis, and con- 
sisting of a stroll through Paris with reference to 
certain historical sights. The fifth chapter, pub- 
lished in the October number of the same year, 
continues this imaginary walk, but is occupied 
chiefly with a romantic story from a chronicle of 
the time of Charles VI. The sixth chapter, in 
February, 1833, 1'eaumes the walk, interrupted by 
the story, and brings the reader finally to the gates 
of Pfire La Chaise. 

Wltli this number T/ie Schoohnaslev came to 
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Etn abrupt close. Mr. Longfellow seems to have 
been disinclinert to continue tlie fiction of the 
schoolmaster, and to have decided also to aljandon 
the publication of his sketches in Mr. Bucking- 
liam's magazine. In March, 1833, he wrote to 
George W. Greene : " I am writing a book, — a 
kind of Sketeh-Book of France, Spain, Gennany, 
and Italy ; composed of descriptions, sketfhea 
of character, tales illustrating mannerii and l'us- 
tomB, and tales illustrating nothing in particular. 
Whether the book will ever see the light is yet 
uncertain. If I conclude to publish it, I think I 
shall put it out in numbers or parts, and shall, of 
course, send you a uopy as soon as it peeps. I find 
that it requires little courage to publish grammars 
and school books; but in the department of fine 
writing — or attempts at fine writing — it requires 
vastly more." 

Later in the year appeared the first number of 
Outre-Mer : A Pilgrimage Beyond the Sea ; It 
contained material used in the first three cliap- 
t Hers of The SchooJmafter. As the publication in 
The Neiii Enf/land Magazine was anonymous, so 
Outre-Mer also appeared without the name of 
the author ; but there was no attempt at special 
secrecy, and when the second ]tart apijeared, a few 
months afterward, Professor Longfellow's name 
was openly connected with it. It is a little odd, 
however, that in the liook notices of the September, 
1833, number of The jVpm) England Magazine. 
there is a very good-natured notice of the first part 
of Outre-Mer which closed with the chapter on 
Pfire La Chaise, but without a word that indiimtes 
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a knowledge of the autborsbip, and several quota, 
tions from pagea wKieli had already formed part 
of The Schoolmaster. Tliia innocence, to be sure, 
may have been ai^umed, though one would scarcely 
have predicated it from an a«qiiaiiitanee with moii; 
modern magazine editors. The last three chap- 
ters of The Scftoohnaster were uot reprinted, and 
the serial was not resumed. 

The publication of Outre-Mer in parts was dis- 
continued after the second number, and the entire 
work was published in 1835 by Messrs, Harper & 
Brothers. It was in two volumes, and contained 
some matter not retained by the author in subse- 
quent editions. The chapter on The Devotional 
Poetry of Sj)ain was headed Tlie Moral and 
Devotional Poetry of Spain, and included the 
whole of the article, with a similar title, which the 
author contributed to the North American. Ber 
■L-iew for April, 1832. That article, which was 
freely revised for the book, contained some pas- 
sages from C'optas de Manriqne., but in the book 
the entire poem was given as a separate sec.' 
tion. After the chapter headed Note Book, the 
author inserted a revised copy of tlie article, TTie 
Defence of Poetry, which he contributed to tlie 
North American Review for January, 1832, the 
slight connection with the previous chapter being 
made through the reference to Holland, which per- 
mitted a passage over to Sir Philip Sidney. The 
chapter on Tlie Trouvires, which had the addi- 
tional heading, The Ancient Lyric Poetnj of the 
North of France, incorporated some of the au- 
thor's work in the first of his contributions to 



^Introductory note 

the North American Jieview, entitled Origin and 
J'roffress of the Freiich Lanyvaye, an article 
which appeared in April, 1831, but was never re- 
printed by the author. 

When Mr. Longfellow went to Eui'ope a second 
time, in 1835, he made arrangements for the pub-' 
lication of an English edition of Ovtre-Her which 
was published iu London, by Bentley, the samo 
year. He took the opportunitj, wheu thus re- 
printing, to insert after T/ie Sexagenarian a chap- 
ter on Old English Prose Romances, which was, 
with a few changes. Lis article on that subject 
in the North American Review for October, 1833. 
The English edition gave the author as an Amer- 
ican on the title-]iage, but neither in this edition 
nor in Harpers' was the date and place subscribed 
to the Epistle Dedicatory, as iu recent revised 
forms of Oiitre-Mer. The i-e-issne of the work 
from time to time gave opportunity for revision 
of the text and many slight changes iudicative of 
the author's carefulness of workmanship. 

The reader of the Life of Henry Wadsworth 

LonqfeUmc will find that his con-espondeuce with 

friends at home, during his absence in Europe, 

coincides more or less fully with his sketches in 

Outre-Mer, but that there was a distinct access of 

I literary form wheu lie came to cast his material in 

I fihapo for publication. His letters are free and 

I have the undress of familiar converse; in the 

i sketches, although he uses the first person singular 

I iu narration, it is the person of a litei-ary com- 

' poser. 

It will be remembered that Mr. liongfellow was 
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a professor in Bowdoin College when he piiLlished 
Outre-Mer. It was probably as a slight refleo- 
tion of his position tliat he employed, in the first 
instance, the form of The Schoolmaster senes for 
his sketches. In the first number of tho series he 
assumed the guise o£ a teacher of young children 
in a village school, and looked upon his profession 
" in a far nobler and more elevated point of view 
than many do." "I take," he aiids, "an inex- 
pressible delight in watching the gradual dawn of 
intellect in the youthful mind." It is cui'ious to 
compare his reflections at this time with those in 
which he indulged when writing Kavanagh, seven- 
teen years later. At that time he was wearying of 
hia routine of work at Cambridge, and he aaya of 
his schoolmaster : " Nature had made Mr. Church- 
ill a poet, but destiny made him a sehooliuaster. 
. . . He was forced to teact gi-ammar when lie 
would fain have written poems ; and from day to 
day and from year to year, the ti'ivial thmgs of 
life postponed the great designs- which he felt 
capable of accomplishing, hut never had the reso- ' 
lute courage to begin." 

In one other instance Mr. Longfellow made use 
of the fiction of a schoolmaster, if fiction it can be 
called, where the writer's occupation agrees with 
his assumption. In the KnickerbockeT for May, 
1884, he began the publication of The Blank 
Book of a Country Schoolmaster, which consisted 
of brief passages taken apparently from his note 
book. He continued the series for three numbers, 
and afterward uicorporated some of the passages 
in his prose writings. 
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A PILGIIIMAGE BEYOND THE SEA 



I hare passed niiuiye lanitea iuiii manye yles and contrees, and 
ahercfaed maoye fnlle strannge places, and liave ben in manye a 
fnlle gode hononrable companye. Now I am comen home tn 
Teste. And tins recordjnge the tyme passed, 1 have fulfilled 
IhssB tliyngat ami putts hem wrytfln in this boke, aa it wuulda 
oomB into my myitde. — ISiB John Mavmuxvuxb. 



THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 

The Dhaerfnl breeie seta fsJr ; vb fill our sail. 
And send before it. When the oritiu starts, 
And augrily uiidea bLa bag^ of wind. 
Then we lay to, and let the blast go by. 



WoBTHT AND Gentle Reader, — 

I DEDICATE this little book to thee witli many 
fears and misgivings of lieai-t. Being a »traiiger 
to thee, and having never administered to thy 
wants nor to thy pleasures, I can ask nothing at 
thy hands saving the common courtesies of life. 
Perehanee, too, what I have written will he little 
to thy taste ; — for it ia little in accordance with 
the stirring spirit of the present age. If so, I 
orave thy forbearance for havmg thought that 
even the busiest mind might not be a straiigec to 
those moments of repose when the clock of time 
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clicks drowsily behind the door, and trifles become j 
the amusement of the wise aud gi-eat. 

Besides, what peiils await the adventurous au- 
thor wlio Uiunthea forth into the imcertain current 
of public favor in so frail a bark as this ! The 
very rocking of the tide may overset him ; or per- 
adveuture some freebooting oritic, prowling about 
the great ocean of letters, may descry his sti'ange 
colors, hail him through a gray goose-quill, and 
perhu{>s sink h!ui without more ado. Indeed, the 
success of au unknown author is as uncertain as 
the wind, " When a book is first to appear in 
the woild," says a celebrated Preneh writer, " one 
knows not whom to consult to learn its destiny. 
The stars preside not over its nativity. Their in- 
fluences have no operation on it ; and the most 
confident astrologers dare not foretell the diverse 
risks of fortune it must run." 

It is from such considerations, worthy reader, 
that I would fain bespeak thy friendly oflices at 
the outset. But in asking these I would not fore- 
stall thy good opinion too far, lest in the sequel 
I shoidd disappoint thy kind wishes. I ask only 
a welcome and God-speed ; hoping that when thou 
hast read these pages thou wilt say to me, in the 
words of Nick Bottom, the weaver. " I shall desire 
you of more acquaintance, good Master Cobweb," 
Very sincerely thine, 

THE AUTHOR. 
BaoMBWiCK, Maine, 1833. 



THE PILGRTM OF OUTEE-MEK 

I ani a Palmer, an ye se, 

Whiche of my Iyfi> muclio part have spent 

In raanj a, fajra and farm cuntrie, 

Aa pilgiims do of goud mleiit. 

The FoL-tt Pb, 

" Ltstentth, ye godely gentylmen, and all that 
ben hereyn ! " I am a pilgrim benighted on my 
way, and crave a shelter till the storm la over, and 
a seat by the fii'eside iu tliis honorable compan}'. 
As a stranger I claim this coHrtesy at your hands, 
and will repay your hospitable welcome with tales 
of the countries I have passed through in my pil- 
gnmage. 

This is a custom of the olden time. In the days 
of chivalry and romance, every baron bold, jrerched 
aloof in his feudal castle, welcomed the stranger to 
his halls and listened with delight to the pilgrim's 
tale and the song of tlio troubadou)-- Both pilgrim 
and troubadour had their tales of wonder from a 
distant land, emliellislied with the magic of Ori- 
ental exaggeration. Their salutution was, — 



I The soft luxuriance of the Eastern clime bloomed 
in the song of the bard ; and tlie wild and romantic 
8 of i-egions so fai- off as to be regardeil as al- 
most a fairy laud were well suited to the chiliii.sli 
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credulity of an age wben what is now called the 
Old Woild was in its childhood. Those times 
have passed away. The world has grown wiaer 
and less credulous, and tJie tales which then de- 
lighted delight no longer. But man haa not 
changed his nature. Ue still retains the same 
curiosity, the same love of novelty, tlie same fond- 
ness for romance and tales by the ehiuiuey -corner, 
and the same desire of weai-mg out the rainy day 
and the long winter evening with the illusions of 
fancy and the fairy sketches of the poet's imagi- 
nation. It is as true now as ever, that 

Oft taljs, and trffoltoa, man; man teUja; 

Snrae byn trow, aud inme byn elliB ; 

A inan iiLa)~ drjfe forthe the day that long tyme direlUl 

Wytli liarpyug, aud pipyug, and other mery speUii, 
Wytli gle, and wyth game. 

The Pays d'Outre-Mer, or the Land beyond the 
Sea, is a name by which the pilgrims and crusaders 
of old usually designated the Holy Land. I, too, 
in a certain sense, have been a pilgrim of Outre- 
Mer; for to my youthful imagination the Old 
World was a kind of Holy Land, lying afar off 
beyond the blue horizon of the ocean ; and when 
its shores first rose upon my sight, looming through 
the hazy atmosphere of the sea, my heart swelled 
with the deep emotions of the pilgrim, when ho 
sees afar the spire which rises above the shrine of 
his devotion. 

In this my pilgrimage, "I have passed many 
lands aiid countries, and searched many full strange 
places." I have traversed France from Normandy 
to Navarre ; smoked my pipe in a Flemish inn ; 
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floated through HiilLuid in a Trukschuit ; trimined 
my midnight lamp in a German university ; waa- 
dered and mused amid the classic scenes o£ Italy ; 
and listened to the gay guitar and merry Casta- 
net on the borders of the blue Guadalquivir. The 
recollection of many of tlie scenes I have passed 
through is still fresh in my mind, while the mem- 
ory of others is fast fading away, or is blotted out 
forever. But now I will stay the too busy hand of 
time and cull back the shadowy past. Perchance 
the old and the wise may accuse me of frivolity ; but 
I see in this fair company the bright eye and listen- 
ing ear of youth, — an age less rigid in its censure 
and more willing to be pleased. " To gentlewo- 
men and their loves is consecrated all the wooing 
languE^, allusions to love-passions, and sweet em- 
bracements feigned by the muse amongst hills and 
rivers; whatsoever tastes of description, battle, 
story, abstruse antiqiiity, and law of the king- 
dom, to the more severe reader. To the one be 
contenting enjoyments nf their auspicious desires ; 
to the other, happy attendance of their chosen 
Musea."' 1 

And now, fair dames and courteous gentlemen, 
pve me attentive audience : — 

Lordyng lyatnith to my tale. 

That ia meryer than tlie nightiDgale. 
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THE NORMAN DILIGENCE. 

The French gniilea, otherwiBe called tb'' pustiliuDB, have ana 
most diabolicall cuaUJme in their truvetlirig; upon tjie wa^ea, 
DiabolioaU it may lie weU called; tor whensoever llieir liorara 
doe a little anger llienj, the; will sav, in their For;, Alloia, 
diable, — that is, Go, thon diveL This 1 know by niiiie own ex- 
perience. — Cqrvat's Cradilia. 

It was early in the " leafy montb of June " that 
I travelled through the beautiful province of Nor- 
mandy. As France was the first foreign country 
I visited, everything wore an air of freshness and 
novelty, which pleased my eye and kept my fancy 
constantly busy. Tjife was like a dream. It waa 
a luxury to breathe again the free air after hav- 
ing been so long cooped up at sea ; and, like a 
long-imprisoned bird let loose from its cage, I rev- 
elled in the freshness and sunshine of the morning 
landscape. 

On every side, valley and hill were covered with 
a carpet of soft velvet green. The birds were sing- 
ing merrily in the trees, and the landscape wore 
that look of gayety so well described in the quaint 
language of an old romance, making the " sad, 
pensive, and aching heart to rejoice, and to thi-ow 
off monming and sadness." Here and there a 
cluster of chestnut-trees shaded a thatch-roofed 
cottage, and little patches of vineyard were scat- 
tered on the slope of the hills, mingling their deli- 
cate green with the deep hues of the eaily summer 
grain. The whole landscape had a fresh, breezy 
look. It was not hedged in from the highways 
but lay open to the eye of the traveller, and seemed 
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to welcome him with open arms. I felt less a 
atranger in the land ; and as my eye traced the 
dusty i-oad winding along through a rieh culti- 
vated country, skirted on either aide with blossom- 
ing fruit-treiis, and occasionally cauglit glimpses of 
a Kttle farm-house resting in a green hollow and 
lapped in the bosom of plenty, 1 felt tliat I waa in 
a prosjieroiis, hospitable, and happy land. 

I had taken my seat on top of the diligence, in 
order to have a better view of the country. It was 
one of those ponderous vehicles which totter slowly 
along the paved roads of France, laboring beneath 
a mountain of trunks and bales of all descriptions ; 
and, like the Trojan horse, bearing a groaning 
multitude within it. It was a curious and cumber- 
some machine, resembling the bodies of three 
coaches placed upon one carriage, with a cabriolet 
on top for outside passengers. On tho panels of 
each door were painted the fleurs-de-lis of France, 
and upon the side of the coacli, emblazoned in 
golden characters, ^^^ Exploitation GSnirale des 
Messageries Roy aha des UUiyencea pour h 
Havre, Jiouen, et Paris." 

It would be useless to describe the motley 
groups that filled the four quarters of this little 
world. There was tlie dusty tratlesinan with green 
ooat and cotton umbrella; the sallow invalid in 
skuU-cap aud cloth slices ; the priest in his cas- 
sock ; the peasant in his frock ; and a whole family 
of squalling children. My fellow-travellers ou top 
were a gay suLialtern with fiei-c^o mustache, and a 
nat-bronii village beauty of sweet sixteen. The 
subaltern wore a military undress and a little blue 
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cloth cap. in the ahape of a cow-hell, trimmed 
smartly with silver lace and cotrked on one side of 
his head. The bruuette was decked out with a 
staid white Norman cap, nicely starched and 
plaited and nearly three feet high, a rosary and 
cross about ber neck, a linsey-woobey gown, and 
wooilen shoes. 

The per3onag;e who seemed to rule this little 
world with absolute sway was a short, pursy man, 
with a busy, self-satisfied air and the sonorous title 
of Jifoneieur le- Conducteur. As insignia of ofBce 
he wore a little round fur cap and fur-trimmed 
jacket, and carried in his hand a small leathern 
portfolio, containing his way-bill, lie sat with us 
on top of the diligence and with comic gravity 
issued his mandates to the postiliou below, like 
some petty monarch speaking from his throne. In 
every dingy village we thundered through he bad 
a thousand commissions to execute and to receive ; 
a package to throw out on this side, and another 
to take in on that ; a whisper for the landlady at 
the inn ; a love-letter and a kiss for her daughter ; 
and a wink or a snap of his fingers for the cham- 
bermaid at the window. Then there were ao many 
questions to be asked and answered while chang- 
ing horses ! Everybody had a word to say. It 
was Monsieur le Conducteur ! here ; Monsieur le 
Conducteur I there. He was in complete bustle ; 
till at length crying. En route! he ascended the 
dizzy height, and we lumbered away in a cloud 
of dust. 

But what most attracted my attention was the 
grotesque appearance of tlie postilion and the 



horseB. He was a comical-looking little fellow, 
already past the heyday o£ life, with a thin, sharp 
countenance, to which the smoke of tobacco and 
the fumea of wine had given the dusty look of 
. parehment. He was eqiiippetl in a short jacket 
of pnrple velvet, set off with a red collar and 
adorned with silken cord. Tight breeches of bright 
yellow leather arrayed his pijie-stem legs, which 
were swallowed up in a huge pair of woo<len boots, 
iron-fastened and armed with long, rattling spurs. 
His shirt-collar was of vast dimensions, and be- 
tween it and the broad brim of his high, bell- 
crowned, varnished hat, projected an eel -skin 
queue, with a little tuft of frizzled hair like a 
powder-puff, at the end, bobbing np and down 
with the motion of the rider, and scattering a 
white cloud aroimd him. 

The horses which drew the <liligenee were har- 
nessed to it with ropes and leather thongs, in the 
most uncouth manner imaginable. They were five 
in number, black, white, and gray, as various in 
nze as in color. Their tails were braided and tied 
up with wisps of straw; and when the postilion 
mounted and cracked bis heavy whip, off they 
started: one pulling this way, another that, — one 
on the gallop, another trotting, and the rest drag- 
ging along at a scrambling pace, between a trot 
and a walk. No sooner did the vehicle get com- 
fortably in motion, than the postilion, throwing 
[ the reins upon his horse's neck, and drawing a 
I flint and steel from one pocket and a shoit- 
I stemmed pipe from another, leisurely struck fire 
I And began to smoke. Kver and anon some part 
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of the rope-harneaa would givo way ; Monsieur It 
Conducteur from on high would thtinder forth an 
oath or two : a head would be ]K>p|ied out at every 
winilow; half a dozen voioes exckim at ouce, 
"What's the matter?" and the postilion, ajiostr^- 
phizing the (liable as usual, woiUd thrust his long 
whip into the leg of his boot, leisurely dismount, 
and, drawing a handful of packthi-ead from his 
pocket, quietly set himself to mend matters in the 
beat way possible, 

In this manner we toiled slowly along the dusty 
highway. Occasionally tho scene was enlivened 
by a group of peasants, driving before them a little 
ass laden with vegetables for a neighboring mar- 
ket. Then we would pass a solitary shepherd sit- 
ting by the road-side with a sliaggy dog at his 
feet, guarding his Hock and making bis scanty 
meal on tlie contents of his wallet ; or perchance a 
little peasant girl in wooden shoes, leading acotr 
by a cord attached to lier borns, to browse along 
the side of the ditch. Then we would all alight to 
ascend some formidable hill on foot, and be es- 
corted up by a clamorous group of stxirdy mendL- 
cauts, — annoyed by the ceaseless importimity of 
wortliless beggary, or moved to pity by the palsied 
limbs of the aged and the sightless eyeballs of the 
blind. 

Occasionally, too, the postilion drew up in front 
of a dingy little cabaret, completely overshadowed 
by wide-spreading trees, A lusty grape-vine clam- 
bered up beside the door ; and a pine-bough was 
tbrust out from a hole in the wall, by way of tav- 
ern-bush. Upon the front of the bouse was gen. 



eraDy inscribed iu large black letters, "Tci ON 

DONNE i BOIRE ET A MANOEH ; ON LOGE 1 PIED 

ET A CHEVAL ; " a sign which may be thiis para- 
phrased, — '* Good entiirtaimiieat for maa and 
beast ; " but which was once translated by a for- 
eigner, "Here they give to eat and drink; they 
lodge on foot and on horseback ! " 

Thus one object of curiosity succeeded another ; 
hill, valley, stream, aud woodland flitted by me 
like the shifting scenes of a magic lauteru, and 
one train of thought gave place to another ; till at 
length, in the after part of the day, we entered 
the broad and shady avenue of fine old trees which 
leads to the western gate of Rouen, aud a few 
moments afterward were lost in the crowds and 
confusion of its narrow streets. 



THE GOLDEN LION INN. 

Metitiair I'l'not. Je tboi absolumenf on Lion d'Or; paroe 
qn'oo dit : Oh allei-vous ? Au Lion d'Or ! — DoU vanei-Tous ? 
Du lion d'Or! — 0& irona-nous ? Ah Lion d'Or! — Oil y a-t-il 
debuBiin? An Lion d'Or! — La KoSK RocOE, 

This answer of Monsieur Vinot must have been 
running in my head as the diligence stopped at 
the Messagerie ; for when the porter, who took my 
lD^;age, said : — 

"Oil aUez-vouK, Monsieur?" 

I answered without reflection (for, be it said 
with all the veracity of a traveller, at that time 
I did not know thei-e was a Gulden Lion lu the 
dty),— 
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'^ An Lion d' Or:' 

And so to the Lion d'Or we went. 

The hosteaa of thu Golden Lion received ma 
with a curtsy and » smile, i-ang the houBe-bell 
for a servant, and told him to t«ke the gentle- 
man's things to number thirty-dve. I followed 
him iip-atairii. One, two. thi-ee. four, five, &ix, 
aeven ! Seven stories high, by Our Lady I — I 
counted theiu every one ; aiul when I went down 
to renioustrate, I counted them again ; so that 
there was no possibility of a mistake. When I 
asketl for a lower room, the hostess told me the 
house was full ; and when I spoke of going to an- 
other hotel, she said she should be so very sorry, 
BO dSifoMe, to have Monsieur leave her, that I 
marched up again to number thirty-five. 

After finding all the fault I could with the 
chamber, I ended, as is generally the case with 
most men on such occasions, by being very well 
pleased with it. The only thing T could possibly 
complain of was my being lodged to the seventh 
story, and in the immediate neighbi>rhood of a 
gentleman who was learning to play the French 
horn. But to remunerate me for these disadvan- 
tages, my window looked down into a itiarket-place, 
and gave me a distant view of the towers of the 
cathedral and the ruins of the church and abbey 
of St. Ouen. 

When I had fully prepared myself for a ram- 
ble through the city it was already sunset ; and 
after the heat and dust of the day the freshness 
of the long evening twilight was delightful. When 
I enter a new city, 1 cannot rest till I have satis- 
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fied tbe first craraiga of curiosity by rambling 
througb its streets. Nor can I eiulure a cicerone, 
with bis eternal " This way. Sir." I never desire 
to be led directly to an object worthy of a travel- 
ler's notice, but prefer a thousand times to find 
my own way and come upon it by surprise. This 
was pai-ticularly the ease at liouen. It was the 
first European city of importance that I visited. 
There was an air of anti(]uity about tlie whole 
city that breathed of the Middle Ages; and so 
strong and delightful was the impression that it 
made upou my youthful imagination, that nothing 
which I afterward saw could either equal or efface 
it. I have since passed through that city, but I 
did not stop. I was unwilling to destroy an im- 
pression which, eveu at this distant day, is as fresh 
upon my mind as if it were of yesterday. 

With these delightful feelings I rambled on 
from street to street till at length, after threading 
a narrow alley, I unexpectedly came out in front 
of the magniiicent cathedral. If it had suddenly 
risen from the earth the effect coidd not have been 
more powei'fid and instantaneous. It completely 
overwhehued my imagination, and I stood for a 
long time motionless, gazing entranced upon tbe 
stupendous edifice. I had before seen no speci- 
men of Gotliic architecture ; and the massive tow- 
ers before me. the lofty windows of stained glass, 
the low portal, with its receding arches and nide 
statues, all produced upon my imtravelled mind 
an impression of awful sublimity. When I en- 
tered the church, the impression was still more 
deep and solenm. It was the hour of vespers. 
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The religioos twilight of the place, the lainps that 
burned od the distant altar, the kneeling crowd, 
the tinkling belL, and the chant of the evening ser- 
Tice that rulled along the vauttt^d roof in broken 
and repeated echoes, filled me with new and in- 
tense emotions. When I gazed on the stupendous 
vvhitectnre of the church, the huge coluiuns that 
the eye followed ap till they were lost in the 
gatlierJQg dusk of the arches aliove, the long and 
shadowy akles, the statues of saints and martyrs 
that stood iu every recess, the figures of armed 
knights ujKtn the tombs, the uncertain light that 
stole througli the painted windows of each littJe 
cha])el, and the form of the cowled and solitary 
monk, kneeling at the shrine of his favorite saint 
or passing between the lofty columns of the church, 
— all I had read of, but had not seen. — I was 
transported back to the Dark Ages and felt as I 
can never feel again. 

On the following day I visited the remains of 
an old palace, built by Edward the Third, now 
occupied as the Palais de Justice, and the ruins 
of the church and monastery of Saiut Antoine. 
1 saw the hole in the tower where the ponderous 
bell of the abbey fell through, and took a peep at 
the curious illuminated manuscript of Daniel d'Au- 
honne in the public libi'ary. The remainder of 
the morning was spent in visiting the ruins of the 
ancient abbey of St. Ouen, which is now trans- 
formed into the Hotel de Ville, and in strolling 
through its beautiful gardens, dreaming of the 
present and the past, and given up to "a melan- 
choly of my own." 
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At the table d'hdte of the Golden Lion, I fell 
' into conversation with an elderly gentleman, who 
proved to be a great aiitic|iiarian and thoroughly 
read in all the forgotten lore of the city. Aa our 
taHtes were somewhat similar, we were soon npon 
very friendly terms ; and after dinner we atroUed 
out to visit some remarkable localities, and took 
the gloria together at the Chevalier Bayard. 

When we returned to the Golden Lion, he en- 
tertained me with mauy curious stories of the spots 
we had been viBiting, Among others, he related 
the following singular adventure of a monk of the 
abbey of St. Antoine, which amused me so much 
that I cannot refrain from presenting it to my 
readers. I will not, however, vouch for the truth 
of the story ; for that the antiquarian himself 
would not do. He said he found it in an ancient 
manuscript of the Middle Ages, in the archives of 
the public library ; and I give it as it waa told me, 
, without note or comment. 
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MARTIN FRANC AND THE MONK OF 

SAINT ANTHONY.i 

Seignor, oiez nne merreille, 
G'onques n^oistes sa pareille, 
Que je Tos yueil dire et conter ; 
Or metez cuer a I'escouter. 

Fabliau du Bouchieb d^Abbbyilzjl 

Lystyn Lordyngs to my tale, 
And ye shall here of one story, 

Is better than any wyne or ale, 
That eyer was made in this contry. 

Ancient Metrical Romance. 

In times of old there lived in the city of Bouen 
a tradesman named Martin Franc, who by a se- 
ries of misfortunes had been reduced from opu- 
lence to poverty. But poverty, which generally 
makes men humble and laborious, only served to 
make him proud and lazy ; and in proportion as he 
grew poorer and poorer, he grew also prouder and 
lazier. He contrived, however, to live along from 
day to day, by now and then pawning a silken 
robe of his wife, or selling a silver spoon or some 
other trifle, saved from the wreck of his better for- 
tunes ; and passed his time pleasantly enough in 
loitering about the market-place, and walking up 
and down on the sunny side of the street. 

The fair Marguerite, his wife, was celebrated 
through the whole city for her beauty, her wit, 
and her virtue. She was a brunette, with the 
blackest eye, the whitest teeth, and the ripest nut- 
brown cheek in all Normandy ; her figure was tall 
and stately, her hands and feet most delicately 



moulded, and her swimming gait like the motion 
of a awiiii. In happier days she had beeo the de- 
light of the richest tradesmen in the city, and the 
envy of the faii-est dames. 

The friends of Mai-tin Franc, like the friends of 
many a ruined man before and since, deserted him 
in the day of aiiversitj-. Of all that had eaten his 
dinners, and drunk his wine, and flattered his 
wife, none sought the narrow alley and humble 
dwelling of the broken tradesman save one, and 
that one was Friar Gui, the saci-istan of the abbey 
of St. Anthony. He was a little, joUy, red-faoed 
friar, with a leer in his eye and rather a doubtful 
reputation ; but as be was a kind of travelling 
gazette, and always brought the latest news and 
gossip of the city, and besides was the only jierson 
that condescended to visit the house of Martin 
Franc, — in fine, for the want of a better, he was 
considered in the light of a friend. 

In these constant assiduities, Fnar Gui had his 
secret motives, of which the single heart of Martin 
Franc was entirely unsuspicious. The keener eye 
of his wife, however, soon discovered two faces 
tinder the hood ; but she persevered in misconstm- 
ing the friar's intentions, and in dexterously turn- 
ing aside any expressions of gallantry that fell 
from his lips. In this way Friar Gui was for a 
long time kept at bay ; and Martin Franc pre- 
served in the day of poverty and distress that con- 

I solation of all this world's afflictions, — a friend. 
Bnt, finally, things came to such a pass, that the 

I lionest tradesman opened his eyes and wondered 
lie had been asleep so long. Whereupon he was 
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irrevereni ecough to thrnst Friar Gui into the 

street by the sliouldei'a. 

Meanwhile the times grew worse and warseb 
One family I'elic followed another, — the last silken 
robe was pawned, the last silver spoon sold ; until 
at length poor Martin Franc was fort-ed to " drag 
the devil by the tail ; " lu other words, beggaJT 
stared him full in the face. But the fair Mai<- 
guerite did not even then despair. In those days, 
a belief in the immediate guardianship of tha 
saints waa much more strong and prevalent than 
in these lewd and degenerate times ; and as there 
seemed no great probability of improving their 
condition by any lucky change which could ba 
brought about by mere human agency, she deter- 
mined to try what could be done by intercession 
with the patron saint of her husband. Accord- 
ingly she repairetl one evening to the abbey of St. 
Anthony, to place a votive candle, and offer hee 
prayer at the altar which stood in the little chapel 
dedicated to St, Martin. 

It was already suni^ct when she reached the 
church, and the evening service of the Vii^in had 
Gonunenced. A cloud of incense floated before 
the altar of the Madonna, and the organ rolled its 
deep melody along the dim arches of the chureh. 
Marguerite mingled with the kneeling crowd, and 
repeated the responses in Latin with as much de- 
votion as the most learned clerk of the convent, 
When the service was over, she repaired to tlie 
chapel of St. Martin, and, lighting her votivo 
taper at the silver lamp which burned before his 
altar, knelt down in a retired part of the chapel, 



and, with tears in her eyes, besought the saint for 
aid and protection, While she was thus engaged, 
the church beuaine gfadually deserted till she was 
left, as she thought, alone. But in this she was 
mistaken ; for, wlien she arose to depart, the portly 
figure of Friar Gul was standing close at her 
elbow [ 

"Good evening, fair Marguerite," said he, " St. 
Martin has heard your prayer and sent lue to re- 
lieve your poverty," 

" Then," replied she, " the good saint is not 
very fastidious in the choice of hia messengers." 

" Nay, goodwife," answered the friar, not at all 
abashed by this ungracious reply, " if the tidings 
are good, what matters it who the messenger may 
be ? And how does Martin Franc these days ? " 

" He is well," replied Marguerite ; " and were 
he present, I doubt not would thank you heartily 
for the interest you still take in him and his poor 
wife." 

" He has done me wrong," continued the friar. 
" But it is our duty to forgive our enemies, and so 
let the pa^t he forgotten. I know that he is in 
want. Here, take this to him, and tell him I am 
Btill his friend." 

So saying, he <lrew a small purse from the sleeve 
of his habit and pi-ofEered it to his companion. 
I know not ivhethiT it were a suggestion of St. 
Martin, but true it is that the fair wife of Mar- 
tin Franc seemed to lentl a more willing ear to 
the earnest wliispers of tho friar. At length she 
said. — 

"Put up your purse ; to-day I can neither de- 
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liver yonr gift nor your message. Martin Frano 
}ias gone from home," 

" Then keep it for yourself." 

" Nay," replied Marguerite, casting down her 
eyes ; " I can take no bribes here in the church, 
and in the very thapel of my bual>and's patron 
saint. You shall bring it to me at my house, if 
you will." 

The friar put up the purse, and the conversa- 
tion which followed was in a low and indistinct un- 
dertone, audible only to the ears for which it waa 
iuteiided. At length the interview ceased ; and 
— O woman! — the last words that the virtuous 
Marguerite uttered, as she glided from the church, 
were, — 

'■ To - night ; — when the abbey-clock strikes 
twelve ; — remember ! " 

It would be useless to relate how impatiently 
the friar coiuited the hours and the quarters as 
they chimed fi-oin the ancient tower of the abbey, 
while lie paced to and fro along the gloomy clois- 
ter. At length the appointed hour approached ; 
and just before the convent-bell sent forth its sum- 
mons to call the friars of St, Anthony to their 
midnight devotions, a figure with a cowl stole out 
of a postern-gate, and, passing silently along the 
deserted streets, soon turned intfl the little alley 
which led to the dwelling of Martin Franc. It 
was none other than Friar Gui. He rapjwd softly 
at the tradesman's door, aud casting a look up 
and down the street, a,s if to assure himself that 
his motions were unobserved, slipped into the 
house. 



'.'Has Martin FranQ returned?" mqiiired he in 
a whisper. 

"No," answered the sweet voice of liis wife; 
" he will not be back to-night." 

" Then all good angels befriend ua ! " continued 
the monk, endeavoring to take her hand. 

"Not so, good monk," said she, disengaging 
herself. " You forget the conditions of our meet- 
ing.'' 

Tlie friar paused a moment ; and then, drawing 
a heavy leathern purse from his girdle, be threw 
it upon the table ; at the same moment a foot- 
step was heard behind him, and a heavy blow 
from a club threw him prostrate upon the floor. 
It came from the strong arm of Martin Franc 



It is haritly necessary to say that his absence 
was feigned. His wife had invented the story to 
decoy the monk, and thereby to keep her husband 
from beggary and to relieve herself, once for all, 
from the imimrtunities of a false fi'ieud. At first 
Martin Franc would not listen to the proposition, 
but at length he yielded to tlie urgent entreaties of 
hia wife ; and the plan finally agreed upon was 
that Friar Gui, after leaving his purse behind him, 
should be sent back to the convent with a severer 
discipline than his shoulders had ever received 
from any penitence of his own. 

The affair, however, took a more serious turn 
than was intended ; for, when they tried to raise 
the friar from the ground. — he was dead. The 
blow aimed at his shoulders fell upon his shaven 
crown ; and, in the excitement of the moment. 
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Uartin Franc had dealt a heavier stroke than he 
iotended. Amid the grief and conatemiitiua whit'h 
followed this discovery, the quick imagiuation of 
hin wife suggested an expedient of safety. A 
binich of k«ys at the friar's girdle cuugbt her eye. 
lIiLttily iiufaeteiiing tite ring, she gave the keys to 
her huHband, exclaiming, — 

" For the huly Virgiu'w itake, be quick 1 Oue of 
tltese koyM duiibllenB iiulocka the gate of the con- 
vent-garden. Carry the body thither aud leave it 
among the treev ! " 

Martin Knino threw the dead body of the monk 
aorofla hia shoulders, and with a heavy heart took 
the way to the abbey. It was a clear, starry night ; 
and though til's moon had not yet i-isen, her light 
wan in tlk) »iky and came reflected down In a soft 
twilight upon earth. Not a sound was beard 
through all tlie long anil solitary streets, save at 
intervals the distant crowing of a cock, or the 
melancholy hoot of sin owl from the lofty tower of 
the ahbiiy. The silence weighed like an aerusing 
apirit upon the guilty conscience of Martin Franc, 
lie started at the sonnd of his own breathing, as 
ho puiittul under the heavy burden of the monk's 
body ; and if, perchance, a bat flitted near hiia on 
drowHy wings, he paused aud his heart beat audi- 
bly with terror. At length he reached the garden- 
wall of the abbey, opened the postem-gate with 
the key, and beaiing the monk into the garden, 
seateil him uiimi a atone lienoh by the edge of the 
fountain, with hia head renting against a column, 
u]M>n which was sculpturwl an image of the Ma- 
donna. He then i-cplaced the bunch of keys at 
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tlie monk's girdle and returned home with hasty 
steps. 

When the prior of the convent, to wliom the 
repeated delinquencies of Fiiar Gui were but too 
well known, observed that he was again absent 
from his post at midnight prayers, he waxed ex- 
ceedingly angry ; ajul no sooner were the duties of 
tlie chapel finished than he sent a monk in pursuit 
of the truant sacristan, siunmoning liim to appear 
immediately at his cell. By chance it happened 
that the monk chosen for this duty was an enemy 
of Friar Gui ; and very shrewdly supposing that 
the sacristan had stolen out of the garden-gate on 
some midnight adventure, he took that direction 
in pursuit. The moon was Just climbing the con- 
vent-wall, and threw its silvery light through the 
trees of the garden, and on the sparkling waters of 
the fountain that fell with a soft lulling sound 
into the deep basin below. As the monk passed 
on his way, he stopped to queneh his thirst with a 
draught of cool water, and was turning to depart, 
vhen his eye caught the motionless form of the 
Bacristan, sitting erect in the shadow of the stone 
column. 

*' How is this, Friar Gui ? " quoth the monk. 
" Is this a place to bo sleeping at midnight, when 
the brotherhood are all at their prayers? " 

Friar Gui made no answer, 

"Up, up ! thou eternal sleeper, and do penance 
for thy negligence. The prior calls for tliee :it his 
I cell ! " continued the monk, growing angry, and 
shaking the sacristan by the shoulder. 

But still no answer. 
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" Then, by Saint Anthony, I '11 wake thee ! " 
And saying this, he dealt the sacristiui a heavy 
box on the ear. The body bent slowly forward 
from its erect position, and, giving a headlong 
plunge, sank with a heavy splash into the basin of 
the fountain. The monk waited a few moments in 
ex])ectation of seeing Friar Gui rise dripping from 
his cold bath ; but he waited in vain ; for he lay 
motionless at the bottom of the basin, — his eyes 
open, and his ghastly face distorted by the ripples 
of the water. With a beating heai-t the monk 
stooped dowu, and, grasping the skirt of the sac- 
ristan's habit, at length succeeded in drawing him 
from the water. All efforts, however, to resusci- 
tate him were unavailing. The monk was filled 
with terror, not doubting that the friar had died 
untimely by his hand ; and as the auiraosity be- 
tween them was no secret in the convent, he feared 
that wlien the deed was known he should be ac- 
cnsed of murder. He therefore looked round for 
an expedient to relieve himself from the dead 
body ; and the well-known character of the sacris- 
tan soon suggested one. He determined to carry 
the body to the house of the most noted beauty 
of Eouen, and leave it on the door-step ; so that 
all suspicion of the murder might fall upon the 
shoulders of some jealous husband. The beauty 
of Martin Franc's wife had penetrated even the 
thick walls of tlie convent, and there was not a 
friar in the whole abbey of Saiut Anthony who 
ha^l not done penance for his truant imagination. 
Accordingly, the dead body of Friar Gui was laid 
upon the monk's brawny shoulders, carried back to 
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the house of Martin Franc, anil placed in an erect 
positiou agaiust the door. The monk knocked loud 
and long; and then, glidmg through a by-lane, 
stole back to the convent. 

A troubled conscienoe wonld not suffer Martin 
Frano and liis wife to close their eyes ; but they 
lay awake, lamenting the doleful events of the 
night. Tlie knock at the door sounded like a 
death-knell in their ears. It still continued at in- 
tervals, rap — rap — rap ! — with a dull, low sound, 
a^ if something heavy were swinging against the 
panel; for the wind had risen during the night, 
and every angry gust that swept down the alley 
swung the arms of the lifeless sacristan against 
the door. At length Martin Franc mustei-ed cour- 
age enough to dress himself and go down, while 
his wife followed him with a lamp in her hand : 
but no sooner \iaA he lifted tlie latch, than the 
ponderous body of Friar Gui fell stark and heavy 
into liis arms. 

" Jesu Maria ! " exclaimed Marguerite, crossing 
herself ; " here is the monk again ! " 

" Yes, and dripping wet, as if he had just been 

I dragged out of the river ! " 

"Oh, we are betrayed I " exclaimed Marguerite 

I in ^ony. 

"Then the Devil himself has betrayed us," 
replied Martin Franc, disengaging himself from 

I the embrace of the sacristan; "for I met not a 

[ living being ; the whole cit^ waa as silent aa the 

[ grave." 

" Saint Martin defend us ! " continued his ter- 

(isfied wife. "Here, take this scapulary to guard 
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you from the Evil One ; and lose no time. Yoii 
must throw the Ixxly into the river, or we are lost ! 
Holy Virgin \ How hi-ight the moon Rhines 1 " 

Saying this, abc threw rouinl hia nefk a scapu- 
lary, with the figure of a cross on one end and an 
image of the Virgin ou the other; and Martin 
I'ranu again took the dead friar upon bis shoul- 
* dera, and with fearful misgivings depai'ted on his 
dismal errand. He kept as much as possible in 
the shadow of the houses, and had nearly reached 
the quay, when suddenly he thought be heard foot- 
steps behind httn. He sto))ped to listen ; it was 
no vain imagination ; they name along the pave- 
ment, tiamp, tramp I and every step grew louder 
and nearer. Martin Franc tried to quicken his 
pace, — but in vain : bis knees smote together, and 
he staggered against the wall. His liand relaxed 
its grasp, and the monk slid from his back and 
stood ghastly and straight beside him, supported 
by chance gainst the shoulder of his bearer. At 
that moment a man came round the comer, totter- 
ing beneath the weight of a huge sack. As his 
bead was bent downwards, he did not perceive 
Martin Franc till he was close upon him ; and 
when, on looking up, he saw two figures standing 
motionless in the shadow of the wall, he thought 
himself waylaid, and, without waiting to be as- 
saulted, dropped the saek from bis shoulders and 
ran ofp at full speed. The sack fell heavily on 
the pavement, and directly at the feet of Martin 
Franc. In the fall the string was broken : and 
out came the bloody head, not of a dead monk, as 
it first seemed to the excited imagination of Mar- 
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' tin Franc, bat of a dead tog ! When the terror 
and surprise caused by this singular event had a 
little subsided, ao idea came into the miud of 
Martin Franc, very similar to what would have 
come into the mind of almost any person in similar 
circumstances. He took the hog out of the sack, 
and putting the body of tli« monk into its place, 
secured it well with the remnants of the broken 
string, and theu hurried homeward with the animal 
upon his shoidders. 

He was hardly out of sight when the man with 

the sack returned, accompanied by two others. 

They were surprised to find the sa«k still lying on 

tiie ground, with no one near it, and began to jeer 

I the former bearer, telling him he had been fright- 

I ened at his own shadow on the wall. Then one of 

I them took the sack upon his shoulders without the 

least suspicion of the change that had been made 

1 in its contents, and all three disappeared, 

Now it happened that the city of Houen was at 
that time infested by three street robbers, who 
walked iu darkness like the pestilence, and always 
' carried the jilunder of their midnight marauding 
I to the Tete-de-Ikeuf, a little tavern in one of the 
darkest and narrowest lanes of the city. The 
host of the Tete-de-Bceu£ was privy to all their 
I schemes, and had an equal share iu the profits of 
their nightly excui'sions. He gave a helping hand, 
too, by the length of his bills, and by phmdering 
the pockets of any chance traveller that was luck- 
less enough to sleep under his roof. 

On the night of the dUastroua adventure, of 
Friftr Gui, thb little marauding party had been 
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prowling about tbe city imtll a, late hour, withol 
finding anything to reward their labors. At length, 
however, they chanced to spy a hog hanging nnder 
a shed in a butcher's yard, in readiness for the 
next day's market ; and as they were not very fas- 
tidious in selecting their pluntler, but, on the con- 
trary, rather a^Micted to taking whatever they 
could lay their hands on, the hog was straightway 
purloined, thrust into a large sack, and sent to the 
Tete-de-BflBuf on the shoulders of one of the party, 
while the other two continued their nocturnal ex- 
cursion. It was this person who had been so terii- 
fied at the appearance of Martin Franc and the 
dead monk ; and as this encounter had interrupted 
any further operations of the party, the dawn of 
day being now near at hand, they all repaired to 
their gloomy den in the Tete-de-KtBuf. The host 
was impatiently waiting their return ; and, asking 
what plunder they had brought with them, pi-o- 
eeeded without delay to i-emove it from the sack. 
The first thing that presented itself, on untying the 
string, was the monk's hood. 

" The devil take the devil ! " eried the host, as 
he opened the neck of the sack ; " what 's dus ? 
Your hog wears a cowl ! " 

" The poor devil has become disgusted with the 
world, and turned monk ! " said he who held the 
light, a little surprised at seeing the head covered 
with a coarse gray cloth, 

" Sure enough he has," exclaimed another, start- 
ing back in dismay, as the shaven oi-own and 
ghastly face of the friar appeared, " Holy St 
Benedict be with us I It is a monk stark dead ! " 



" A dea^ monk, iudeed ! " aaid a third, with an 
incredulous shake of the head ; " how could a dead 
monk get into this sack? No, no; there ia some 
sorcery in this. I have heard it said that Satan 
can take any shape he pleases ; and you may rely 
upon it this is Satan himself, who has taken the 
shape of a monk to get us all hanged." 

" Then we had better kill the devil than have 
the de\-il kill us ! " replied the host, crossing him- 
self ; " and the sooner we do it the hetter ; for it is 
now daylight, and the people will soon be passing 
in the street." 

" So say I," rejoined the man of magic ; " and 
my advice is, to take him to the butcher's yard, 
and hang him up in the place where we found 
the hog." 

This proposition so pleased the others that it 
was executed without delay. They carried the 
friar to the butcher's house, and, passing a strong 
cord round his neck, suspended him to a beam in 
the shed, and there left him. 

When the night was at length past, and day- 
light began to peep into tlie eastern windows of 
the city, the butcher arose and prepared himself 
for market. He was casting up in his mind what 
the hog would bring at his stall, when, looking ui>- 
ward. lo I in its place be recognized the dead body 
of Friar Gui. 

"By St. Denis!" quoth the butcher. "I al- 
ways feared that this fi-iar would not die quietly in 
his cell ; but I never thought 1 should find him 
hanging imder my own roof. This must not be ; 
it will be said that I murdered him, and I shall 
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pay for it with my life. I tuiutt contrive some 
way to get rid of liim." 

So sayiag, he ciilli;d his man, anc], showiug bint 
^hat had been doue, asked him how he ^ould dis> 
pose of the body so that he might not be aucuseii 
of murder. The man, who was of a ready wit, re- 
fleeted a moment, and then answered, — 

" This is indeed a difBi^ult matter, but there u 
no evil without its remedy. We will place tha 
friar on horseback " — 

"What! a dead man on horseback? — impossi' 
ble ! " interrupted the butcher. " Who ever heard 
of a dead man on horseback I " 

"Hear me out, and then judge. We most 
place the body on horseback as well as we may 
and bind it fast with cords ; and then set the 
horse loose in the street, and pursue him, crying 
out that the monk has stolen the horae. Thus all 
who meet him will strike him with their staves 
he passes, and it will be thought that he came to' 
ids death in that way." 

Though this seemed to the butcher rather a mad 
project, yet, as no better one offered itself at the 
moment, and there was no time for reflection, mad 
as the project was, they determined to put it into 
execution. Accordingly the butcher's horse was 
brought out, and the friar was bound upon hU 
back, and with mucli difficulty fixed in an upright 
position. The butcher then gave the hoi-se a blow 
upon the crupper with his staff, which set him into 
a smart gallop down the street, and he and his 
man joined in pursuit, ciying, — 

" Stop thief ! Stop thief I The friar has stolen 
my horse I " 
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As it waa now smirise, the streets were full of 
people, — i)easaiit3 driving their goods to market, 
citizens going to their daily avocationa. When 
they saw the friar dashing at full speed down the 
street, they joined in the cry of " Stop thief ! — 
Stop thief 1 " and many who endeavored to seize the 
bridle, as the friar passed them at full speed, were 
thrown upon the pavement, and trampled under 
I loot ; others joined in the halloo and the pursuit ; 
I but this only served to quicken the gallop of the 
I frightened steed, who dashed down one street and 
I up another like the wind, with two or three 
I mounted citizens clattering in full cry at hia heels. 
I At length they reached the market-pliw^e. The 
I people scattered right and left in dismay ; and the 
I Bleed and rider dashed onward, overthrowing in 
I their course men and women, and stalls, and piles 
I' of merchandise, and sweeping away like a whirl- 
wind. Tramp — tramp — tramp ! they clattered 
on : they had diataiiceil all pursiut. They reai'hed 
the quay ; the wide pavement was cleared at a, 
bouud, — one more wild leap, — and splash ! — 
both horse and rider sank into the rapid current 
of the river, — swept down the stream, — and were 
seen no more I 
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THE VILLAGE OF ADTEUIL. 



Que d'estre agimi 
Panuv les beaux chsnip^ 



The sultry heat of summer always brings with 
it, to the idler and the man of leisure, a longing 
for the leafy shade and the green hixurianoe of 
the country. It is pleasant to interchange the din 
of the city, the movement of the crowd, and the 
gossip of society, with the silence of the hamlet, 
the quiet seclusion of the grove, and the gossip of 
a woodland brook. As is sung in the old haUad 
of Eobin Hood, — 

In somer. when tie gliawes he slieyn, 

And levea be large and long, 
Hit is full mery in fejre forests, 

To here the fonlys song ; 
To Be the dere draw to tlie dale 

And le^e tbe hilles hee, 
And sliadow hem in the leres grone, 

Vnder the grene wade tre. 

It was a feeling of this kind that prompted me, 
during my residence in the North of France, to 
pass one of the summer months at Auteuil, the 
pleasantest of the many little villages that lie is 
the immediate vicinity of the metropolis. It is 
situated on the outskirts of the Bois de Boulogne, 
a wood of some extent, in whose green alleys the 
dusty cit enjoys the luxury nf an evening drive, 
and geuUemeu meet iu tlie moruing to give each 
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other satisfaction in the usual way. A cross-road, 
skirted with gi'een Ledge-i-ows and overshadowed 
by tall poplars, leads you from the noisy highway 
o£ St. Cloud and Versailles to the still rutirement 
of this suburban hamlet. Ou either side the eyo 
discovers old chateaux amid the trees, and greeu 
parks, whose pleasant shades recall a thousand 
images of La Fontaine, Racine, and Moliere ; and 
on an eminence, overlooking the windings of the 
Seine, and giving a beautiful though distant view 
of the domes and gardens of Paris, rises the village 
of Passy, long the residence of our countrymen 
Franklin and Count Runiford. 

I took up iny abode at a maison de sanU 
not that I was a valetudinarian, but because I 
there found some one to whom I could whisper, 
" How sweet is solitude ! " Behind the house was 
a garden filled with fruit-trees of various kind* 
and a^lnrned with gravel-walks and green arbors, 
furnished with tables and rustic seats, for the re- 
pose of the invalid and the sleep of the indolent. 
Here the inmates of the rural hospital met on com- 
mon ground, to breatlie the invigorating air of 
morning, and wliile away the lazy noon op vacant 
evening with tales of the sick-chamber. 

The establishment was kept by Dr. Dentdelion, 
i dried-up little fellow, with red hair, a sandy 
I complexion, and the physiognomy and gestures of 
K monkey. His character corresponded to his out- 
l Trard lineaments, for he had all a monkey's busy 
. and curious impertinence. Nevertheless, such as 
I tie was, the village ^sculapins stnittwl forth the 
I Kttle great man of Auteuil. The peasants looked 
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up to Jiim as to an oracle ; he contrived to be at 
the bead of everything, and laid claim to the credit 
of all public improvementa in the village ; in fine, 
be was a great man on a small scale. 

It was within the dingy walls of this little po- 
tentate's imperial palace tliat I chose my country 
residence. I had a chamber in the second story, 
with a solitary window, which looked upon the 
street and gave me a peep into a neighbor's gar- 
den. This I esteemed a great privilege ; for, as a 
stranger, I desired to see all that was passing oat 
of doors ; and the sight of green treea, though 
growing on another's ground, is always a blessing. 
Within doors — had I heen disposed to quarrel 
with my household gods — I might have taken 
some objection to my neighborhood ; for on one 
aide of me was a consumptive patient, whose grave- 
yard cough drove me from my chamber by day ; 
and on the other, an English colonel, whose inco- 
herent ravings, in the delirium of a high and ob- 
stinate fever, often broke my slumbers by night j 
but I found ample amends for these incouvenienoes 
in the society of those who were so little indisposed 
as hardly to know what ailed them, and those who, 
in health themselves, bad accompanied a friend or 
relative to the shades of the country in pursuit of 
it. To these I am indebted for much courtesy ; 
and particidai'ly to one who, if these pages should 
ever meet her eye, will not, I hojie, be unwilling 
to accept this slight memorial of a former friend- 
ship. 

It was, however, to the Bois de Boulogne thai 
I looked for my principal recreation. There I 
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took my solitary walk, morning and evening ; or, 
moanted ou a little monse-eolored donkey, paced 
demurttly along the woodland pathway. I had a 
favorite seat beneath the shadow of a venerable 
oak, one of the few hoary patriarchs of the wood 
which had survived the bivouaos of the allied 
armies. It stooti upon the brink of a little glassy 
pool, whose tranquil bosom was the image of a 
quiet and secluded life, and stretched its pai-ental 
arms over a rustic bench, that hail beea constnicted 
beneath it for the accommodation of the foot-trav- 
eller, or, perchance, some idle dreamer like my- 
self. It seemed to look round with a lordly air 
upon its old hei'editary domain, whose stillness was 
no longer broken by the tap of the martial drum, 
nor the discordant clang of arms ; and, as the 
breeze whispered among its branches, it seemed to 
be holding friendly colloquies with a few of its 
venerable contemporaries, who stooped from the 
opposite bank of the pool, nodding gravely now 
and then, and gazing at themselves, with a sigh, in 
the mirror below. 

In this quiet haunt of rural repose I used to sit 
at noon, hear the birds sing, and " possess myself 
in much quietness." Just at my feet lay the little 
silver j>ool, with the sky and the woods painted in 
its mimic vault, and occasionally the image of a 
bird, or the soft, watery outline of a cloud, floating 
silently through its sunny hollows. The water-lily 
spread its broatl, green leaves on the surface, and 
locked to sleep a little world of Insect lifi' in its 
golden cradle. iSumctimes a wandering leaf came 
.floating and wavering downwanl, and settled on 
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the water ; then a vagabond insect would break 
the smooth surface into a thousand ripph'S, or a 
green-coated frog slide from the bant, and, plump ! 
dive headlong to the bottom. 

I entered, too, with some enthusiasm, into all the 
rural sports and uierrinialces of the village. The 
holidays were so many little eras of mirth and 
good feeling ; for the French have that happy and 
sunshiny temperament — that merry-go-mad char- 
acter — which renders all their social meetings 
scenes of enjoyment and hilarity. I made it a 
point never to miss any of the fetes chatnpStres, 
or rural dances, at the wood of Boulogne ; though 
I confess it sometimes gave ine a momentary un- 
easiness to see my rustic throne beneath tlie oah 
' nsurped by a noisy group of girls, the silence and 
decorum of my imaginary realm broken by music 
and laughter, and, in a word, my whole kingdom 
turne<l topsy-turvy with romping, fiddling, and 
dancing. But 1 am naturally, and from principle, 
too, a lover of all those innocent amusements wluch 
cheer the laborer's toil, and, aa it were, put their 
ahouldera to the wheel of life and help the poor 
man along with his load of cai-es. Hence I saw 
with no small delight the rustic swain astride the 
wooden horse of the carrousel, and the village 
maiden whirling round aud round in its dizzy car ; 
or took my stand on a rising ground that over- 
looked the dance, an idle spectator in a busy 
throng. It was just where the village touched the 
outward border tif the wood. There a little area 
had been levelled beneath the trees, surrounded 
by a painted rail, with a row of benches inside. 
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The mnsic was placed ia a slight balcony, built 
arouml the ti'imk of a large ti'ee lu the centre ; 
and the lamps, hanging fi'om the branches above, 
I gay, fantastic, and fairy look to the scene. 
How often in suL:h moiiieuts did I recall tlie liiies 
of Goldsmith, describing those " kinder skies " 
beneath whiuh " France displays her bright do- 
main," and feel how true and niaj^terly tlie sketch : 

Aliko all Hgvs ; dames of ftiKJenC days 
Have led tlieir childreii through the inirtliful miue; 
And [he ({tb; gmjidaire, skilk-cl ju gestjv lure, 
Has frisked beueath Llw bnrtliea of tlirBescure. 

Nor must I forget to mention they^te patronale, 
— a kind of annual fair, which is held at midsum- 
mer in honor of the patron saint of Auteuil. Then 
the principal street of the village is filled with 
booths of every description ; strolling players, and 
rope-dancers, and jugglers, and giants, aiid dwarfs, 
and wild beasts, and all kinds of wonderful shows, 
excite tlie gaping curiosity of the throng ; anil in 
dust, crowds, and coufusion, the village rivals the 
capital itself. Then the goodly dames of Passy 
descend into the village of Auteuil ; then the brew- 
ers of Billancourt and the tanners of SSvres dance 
lustily under the greenwood tree; and then, too, 
the sturdy fishmongers of Bretigny and Saint- 
Yon regale their wi\'es with an airing in a awing, 
and tlieir customers with eels and crawfish ; or, as 
is more poetically set forth in an old Christmas 
carol, — 

Yoiu eneaet Ta vciur 
Tous CBui lie Siunt-Toii, 

Bt peuT de Brftipny 
ApportoDt du piHnon, 
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Lei baibeaui et gordonit 

EtKcnt ft boil maxcU, 

Croyei, 



Eti 



iBsi lea perchettea. 



I found anottier source of amusement lu obser- 
ving the various ])eriiOnage8 that tlaily passed and 
repassed beneath my window. The chai-acter 
which most of all arrested my attention was a poor 
blind fiddler, whom 1 fii'st saw chanting a doleful 
ballad at the door of a umall tavern near the gate 
of the village. He wore a brown coat, out at 
^^ elbows, the fragment of a velvet waistcoat, and a 

^1 pair of tight uaukeen trousers, so short as hardly 

^B to reach bL'low his calves. A little foraging-cap, 

^H that had long since seen its best days, set off an 

^H open, good-hum ored countenance, bronzed by sun 

^H and wind. He was led about by a brisk, middle- 

^H sged woman, in straw hat and wooden shoes ; and 

^H a little barefooted boy, with clear, blue eyes and 

^^^ flaxen hair, held a tattered hat in his hand, in 

^^^ which he collecteil eleemosj-nary sous. The old 

^^H fellow had a favorite song, whieh he used to sing 

^^r with great glee to a merry, joyous air, the burden 

^V of which ran, " Ckantons l' amour et le plaisirJ" 

^U I often thought it would have been a good lesson 

^M for the crabbed and discontented rich nian to have 

^M heard this remnant of humaulty, — poor, blind, 

^H and in rags, and dependent upon casual charity 

^H for his daily bread, — singing in so cheerful a voice 

^^m the charms of existence, and, as it were, fiddling 

^^^ life away to a merry tune. 
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I was one morning called to my window by the 
Bound of rustic music. I loukcd out and beheld a 
procession of villagers advancing along tbe road, 
attired in gay dreaaes, and marching merrily on in 
the direction of the chur(;h. I soon perceived that 
it was a marriage-festival. The procession was 
led by a long orang-outang of a man, in a straw 
hat and white dimity bfilMJoat, playing on an asth- 
matic clarionet, from which he contrived to blow 
unearthly sounds, ever and anon stiueakiiig off at 
right angles fittm his tune, and winding up with a 
grand Sourish on the guttural notes. Behind him, 
led by his little boy, came the blind fiddler, his 
honest features glowing with all the hilarity of a 
rustic bridal, and, as he stumbled along, sawing 
away upon his fiddle till he made all craek again, 
Then came the happy bridegroom, dressed in his 
Sunday suit of blue, with a large noaegay in his 
hutton-hole ; and close beside him his blushing 
bride, with downcast eyes, clad in a white robe 
and slippers, and wearing a wreath of white I'oses 
in her hair. The friends and iclatives brought 
op the procession ; and a troop of village urehius 
came shouting along in the rear, scrambling among 
themselves for tfae largess of sous and sugar-plums, 
that now and then issued in large handfuls from 
the pockets of a lean man in black, who seemed to 
ofBeiate as master of ceremonies on the occasion. 
I gaze<] on the procession till it was out of sight ; 
and when the last wheeze of the clarionet died 
npon my ear, I could not help thinking how happy 
were they who were thus to dwell together in the 
peaceful bosom of their native village, far from 
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the gilded miaery and the pestilential ^-ices of the 
town, '\ 

On the evening of the same day, I was sitting 
by the window, enjoying the freshness of the air 
and the beauty and stillness of the hour, when I 
heai'd the distant and solemn hymn of the CathoUo 
burial-service, at first so faint and indistinct that 
it seemed an illusion. It rose uioumfully on the 
bush of evening, — died gradually away, — then 
ceased. Then it rose again, nearer and more dis- 
tinct, and soon after a funeral procession appeared, 
and passed directly beneath my window. It was 
led by a priest, bearing the banner of the church, 
and followed by two boys holding long flambeaux 
in their hands. Next came a double file of priesta 
in their surplices, with a misaal in one hand and 
a lighted wax taper in the other, chanting the fu- 
neral dirge at intervals, — now pausing, and then 
again taking up the mournful burden of their 
lamentation, accompanied by others, who played 
upon a rude kind of bassoon, with a dismal and 
wailing sound. Then followed various symbols of 
the church, and the bier borne on the shoulders of 
four men. The coffin was covered with a velvet 
pall, and a chaplet of white flowers lay upon it, in- 
dicating that the deceased was unmarried. A few 
of the villagers came behind, clad in mourning 
robes, and bearing lighted tapers. The proces- 
sion passed slowly along the same street that in 
the morning had lieen thronged by the gay bridal 
comjiany. A melancholy train of thought forced 
itself home upon my mind. The joys and sorrows 
of this world are so strikingly mingled ! Our 
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mirth and grief are brought so mournfully in con- 
tact ! Wc laugh while others weep, — and others 
rejoice when we are sad ! The light heart and the 
heavy walk side by side and go about together ! 
Beneath the same roof are spread the wedding- 
feast and the burial-pall \ The bridal-song min- 
gles with the funeral-hymn ! One goes to the 
marriage-bed, another to the grave ; and all is 
mutable, imcertain, and transitory. 

It is with sensations of pure delight that I recur 
to the brief period of ray existence which was 
passed in the peaceful shades of Auteuil, There 
is one kind of wisdom which we learn from the 
world, and another kind which can be acquired in 
solitude oidy. In cities we study those around us ; 
but in the retirement of the country we learn to 
know ourselves. The voice within us is more dis- 
tinctly audible in the stillness of the place ; and 
the gentler affections of our nature spring up more 
freshly in its ti'anquillity and sundiine, — nurtured 
by the healthy principle which we inhale with the 
pure air, and invigorated by the genial influences 
which descend into the heart from the quiet of the 
sylvan solitude ai-ound, and the soft serenity of the 
sl^ above. 
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JACQUELIXE. 

Death lies on ber, Uke ui tiniimely frost 
Upon the sveetcst flower of bU the field. 

ShAK ESPEAKK. 

"Dear mother, is it not the bell I hear?" 

" Yes, my child ; the bell for morning pi-ayers. 
It ia Sunday to-day." 

" I had forgotten it. But now all daj's arc alike 
to me. Hark ! it sounds again, — louder, — 
louder. Open the window, for I love the sound. 
The sunshine and the fresh morning air revive me. 
And the church-bell, — O mother, — it reminds 
me of the holy Sunday mornings by the Loire, — 
BO calm, BO hushed, so beautiful ! Now give me 
my prayer-book, and draw the curtain back, that 
I may see the green trees and the church-spire. 
I feel better to-day, dear mother." 

It was a blight, clondleas morning in August. 
The dew still glistened on the trees, and a slight 
breeze wafted to the sick-chamber of Jacqueline 
the song of the birds, the rustle of the leaves, and 
the solemn chime of the church-bells. She had 
been raised up in bed, and, reclining upon the pil- 
low, was gazing wistfully upon the qiuet scene 
without. Her mother gave her the prayer-book 
and then turned away to hide a teai- tliat stole 
down her cheek. 

At length the bells ceased. Jacqueline crossed 
hei-self, kiasud a pearl crucifix that huug around 
her neck, and opened the silver clasps of her mis- 
sal. For a time alie seemed whoUy absorbed in 
her dovottons. Her lips moved, but no sound was 
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audible. At intervals the solemn voice of the 
priest was beard at a distauire, and then the con- 
fused responses of the congregation Jying away in 
inarticulate murmurs. Erelong the thrilling chant 
of the Catholic service broke upon the ear. At 
first it was low, solemn, and indistinct ; then it l>e- 
came more earnest and entreating, as if interced- 
ing and imploring pardon for sin ; and then arose 
louder and louder, full, harmonious, majestic, as it 
wafted the song of pi'aise to heaven — and sud- 
denly ceased. Then the sweet tones of the organ 
were heard, — trembling, thrilling, and rising 
higher and higher, and filling the whole air with 
their rich, melodious music. What exquiaitu ac- 
cords! — wliat noble harmonies! — what touching 
pathos ! The soul of tlie sick gii'l seemed to 
kindle into moi'e ardent devotion, and to be rapt 
away to heaven in the full, harmonious uhorus, as 
it swelled onward, doubling and redoubling, and 
rolling upward in a full burst of rapturous devo- 
tion I Then ail was hushed again. Once more the 
low Hoimd of the bell smote the air, and announced 
the elevation of the host. The invalid seemed 
entranced in prayer. Her book had fallen beside 
her, — her hands were clasped, — her eyes closed, 
— her soul retired within its secret chamliers. 
Then a more triiunphant peal of bells arose. The 
tears gushed from her closed and swollen lids ; her 
cheek was flushed ; she opened her dark eyes, and 
fixed them with an expression of deep adoration 
and penitence uj>on an image of the Saviour on 
the cross, which hung at the foot of her bed, and 
her lips again moved in prayer. Her countenance 
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expressed the deepest resignation- She seemed to 
ask only that she might die iu peace, and go to the 
bosom of her Redeemer. 

The mother was kneeling by the window, with 
her face concealed in the folds of the curtain. She 
arose, and going to the bedside of her child threw 
her arms around her and burst into tears. 

"My dear mother, I shall not live long; I feel 
it here. This piercing pain, — at times it seizes 
me, and I cannot — cannot breathe." 

" My child, yon will bo better soon." 

" Yea, mother, I shall be better soon. All tears, 
and pain, and sorrow will be over. The hymn of 
adoration and entreaty 1 have just heard, I shall 
never hear again on earth. Next Sunday, mother, 
kneel again by that window as to-day. I shall not 
be here, upon this bed of pain and sickness ; but 
when yon hear the solemn hymn of worship and 
the beseeching tones that wing the spirit up to God, 
think, mother, that I am there, with my sweet sis- 
ter who has gone before us, — kneeling at our Sa- 
viour's feet, and happy, — oh, how happy ! " 

The afBieted mother made no reply ; lier heart 
was too full to speak. 

" You remember, mother, how calmly Amie died. 
She was ao young and beautiful ! I always pray 
that I may die aa she did. I do not fear death, as 
I did before she was taken from us. But, oh, — 
this pain, — this cruel pain ! — it seems to draw 
my mind back from heaven. "VMien it leaves me 
I shall die in poaee." 

" My poor child ! God's holy will be done \ " 

The invalid soon sank into a cjuiet slumber. 
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The excitemeDt was over, and exhausted nature 
sought relief in sleep. 

The persons between whom this scene passed 
were a widow and her sick daughter, from the 
neighborhood of Tours, They had left the banks 
of the Loire to eonsult the more experienced phy- 
sicians of the metropolis, and had been directed to 
the ntalson de aantS at Auteull for the benefit of 
the pure air. But all in vain. The health of the 
uncomplaining patient grew worse and worse, and 
it soon became evident that the elosing scene was 
drawing near. 

Of this Jacqueline herself seemed conscious, 
and towards evening she expressed a wish to re- 
ceive the last sacraments of the church. A priest 
was sent for, and erelong the tinkling of a little 
bell in the street announced his approach. He 
bore in his hand a silver chalice containing the 
consecrated wafer, and a small vessel filled with 
the holy oil of the extreme unction hung from his 
neck. Before him walked a boy carrying a little 
bell, whose sound announced the passing of these 
symbols of the Catholic faith. In the rear, a few 
of the villagers, bearing lighted wax tapers, formed 
a short and melancholy procession. They soon 
entered the sick-chamber, and the glimmer of the 
tapers mingled with the red light of the setting 
sun that shot his farewell rays through the open 
window. The vessel of oil and the silver chalice 
were placed upon the table in front of a crucifix 
that hung upon the wall, and all present, excepts 
ing the priest, threw themselves upon their knees. 
The priest then approached the bed of the dying 
girl, and said, iit a slow and solemn tone, — > 
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"Tho King of biogs and Lord of lords has 
piiHsod thy tlireehold. Is thy spirit ready to re- 
ceive Mm?" 

" It is, father." 

" Ilaat tliou confessed thy sins?" 

"Holy fiither, no." 

" Confosa thyself, then, that thy sins may be for- 
given, and thy name recorded in the book of life." 

Anil, turning to the hueeling crowd around, he 
waved his hand for them to retire, and was left 
uloncj with the nick girl. He seated himself beside 
her pillow, and the subdued whisper of tlie con- 
fession mingled with the iiinrmur of the evening 
air, which lifted tlio heavy folds of the curtains 
and stole in upon the holy scene. Poor Jacqueline 
ba^l few sins to eonfess, — a secret thought or two 
towards the pleasures and delights of the world, — 
a widb to live, unuttered, but which, to tho eye of 
her self-accusing spirit, seemed to resist the wise 
pi-ovideiioe of God ; — no more. The confession of 
a meek and lowly heart is soon made. The door 
was again opened; the attendants entered and 
kuclt around the bed, and the priest proceeded, — 

"And now prepare thyself to receive with con- 
trite heart the body of our blessed Lord and 
Redeemer. Dost thou believe that our Lonl Jesus 
Christ was conceived by the Holy Spirit, and bom 
of the Virgin Mai^?" 

" I believe," 

And all present joined in the solemn response, — 

" I believe." 

" Dost thou believe that the Father is God, that 
tlie Son is God, and that the Holy Spirit is God, 
-three persona and one God?" 
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" I believe." 

"DoBt thou believe that the Son is sented on 
the right hand of the Majesty on liigh, whence he 
shall come to judge the quick and the dead?" 

" I believe." 

" Dost thou believe that by the holy sacraments 
of the ciinreh thy sins are foi^ven thee, and that 
thus thou art made worthy of eternal life? " 

" I believe." 

" Dost thou pardou, with all thy heart, all who 
have offended thee in thought, woi-d, or deed?" 

"I pai-don them." 

"And dost thou ask pardon of God and thy 
neighbor for all offences thou hast committed 
against them, either in thought, word, or deed ? " 

"I do." 

"Then repeat after me, — O Lord Jesus, I am 
not worthy, nor do I merit, that thy divine majesty 
should enter this poor tenement of clay; but. ac- 
cording to thy holy promises, be my sins forgiven, 
and ray soul washed white from all transgression." 

Then, taking a consecrated wafer from the vase, 
he placed it between the lips of the dying girl, 
and, while the assistant sounded the little silver 
bell, said, — 

" Corpus Domini noatri Jemi C/msti aistodiat 
tmimam tuam in vUam eternam." 

And the kneeling cmwd smote their breasts and 
responded in one solemn voice, — 

" Amen ! " 

The priest then took a little golden rod, and, 

dipping it in holy oil, anointed the invalid U|>on 

, tlw hands, feet, and breast in the form of the 
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cross. When these ceremonies were completed 
the priest aud his attetulauts retii'ed, leaving tlio 
mother aloue with her dying child, who, from the 
exhaiistion caused by the preceding Bcene, sank 
into a death-like sleep. 

Botwoen two worlds liFe hoveivd like a star, 
'Twiit night and niorD, npou tbe liurizon'a verge. 

The long twilight of the simimer evening stole 
on ; tbe shadows deepened without, and tho night- 
lamp glimmered feebly in the sick-chamber ; but 
still she slept. She was lying with her hands 
clasped upon her breast, — her pallid cheek rest- 
ing upon the pillow, and her bloodless lips apart, 
but motionless and silent as the sleep of death. 
Not a breath interrupted the silence of her slum- 
ber. Not a movement of the heavy and simkeu 
eyelid, not a trembling of the lip, not a shadow on 
the marble brow, told when the spirit took its 
flight. It passed to a better world than this ; — 

Tliere 'a a perpetual Bpnug. — perpetual youth ; 
No joint-he numbing cold, nor Boorcliing heat, 
IlWnino, iiur ago, have any beiii°; thure. 



THE SEXAGENARIAN. 

Do you set down ynnr name iu the scroli of you^, that aie 
written down old, with all the oharaotBrs of ajie ? Ha-ve yon not 
a iDoiat eye. a dry hand, a yellow cheek, a white beard, a de- 
creasing leg 1* — Shakesi'EARE. 

There he goes, in his long russet surtout, sweep- 
ing down yonder gravel-walk, beneath the trees, 
like a yellow leaf in autumn wafted along by a fif^ 
ful gust of wind. Now be pauses, — now seems to 
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be whirled rouud in aii eddy, — and now rustles 
and bruslies onward again. He is talkiug to him- 
self in an undertone, as naual, and floiirisheB a 
pinch of suiifE between his forefinger and his thumb, 
ever and anon drumming on the cover of his box, 
by way of emphasis, with a sound like the tap of a 
woodpecker. He always takes a morning walk in 
the garden, — in fact, I may say he passes the 
greater part of the day there, either strolling up 
and down the gravel-walks, or sitting on a rustic 
bench in one of the leafy ai-bors. He always wears 
that same dress, too ; a bell-crowned hat, a frilled 
bosom, and white dimity waistcoat soiled with 
snufi,— light nankeen breeches, and, over aU, that 
long and flowing surtout of russet-brown Circas- 
sian, hanging in wi'iukles roimd his slender body, 
and toying with his thin, rakish legs. Such is his 
constant garb, moi-ning and evening; and it gives 
him a. cool and breezy look, even in the heat of a 
noonday in August. 

The jiersonage sketched in the preceding pant- 
graph is Monsieur d'Argeutville, a sexagenarian, 
with whom I became acquainted during my resi- 
dence at tlte matson de nantS of Antcnil. I found 
him there, and left him there. Nobody knew when 
lie came, — he bad been tliere from time immemo- 
rial; nor when lie was going away, — for he him- 
self did not know; nor what ailed him, — for 
tiiough he was always eomplaining, yet be grew 
I neither better nor worse, never consulted the phy- 
; and ate voraciously three times a day. At 
' table he was rather peevish, troubled his neigh- 
I bors with his elbows, and uttered the monosyllable 
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pouah! rather oftener than good-breetlUig and a 
due deference to the opinions of others seemed to 
justify. As soon as he seated hiinseif at table, he 
breathed into his tumbler, and wiped it out with a 
napkin ; then wiped Ms plate, his spoon, his knife 
and fork in succession, and each with great care. 
After this he placed the napkin under bis chin; 
and, these preparations being completed, gave full 
swing to an appetite which was not inajipropri- 
ately denominated, by one of our guests, "««« 
faim canine." 

The old gentleman's weak aide was an affecta- 
tion of youth aud gallantry. Though " written 
down old, with all the characters of age," yet at 
times he seemed to think himself in the heyday of 
life ; and the assiduous court he paid to a fair 
countess, who was passing the summer at the mal- 
son de santS, was the source of no little merriment 
to all but himself. He loved, too, to recall the 
golden age of his amours ; and would discourse 
with prolix eloquence, and a faint twinkle in his 
watery eye, of his bonnes ^fortunes in times of old, 
and the rigors that many a fair dame bad suffered 
on his account. Indeed, his chief pride seemed 
to be to make his hearers believe that he had been 
a dangerous man in his youth, and was not yet 
quite safe. 

As I also was a peripatetic of the garden, we 
encountered each other at every turn. At first our 
conversation was limited to the usual salutations 
of the day, but erelong our casual acquaintance 
ripened into a kind of intimacy. Step by step I 
won my way, — first into his society, — then into 
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his snuff-box, — and then into his heart. He was 
a great talker, and ho found in ine what he found 
in no other inmate of the house, — a good listener, 
who never interrupted his long stories, nor contra- 
dicted his opinions. So he talked down one alley 
and up another, —from breakfast till dinner, — 
from dinner till midnight, — at all times and in 
all places, when he could catch me by the button, 
till at last he had confided to my car all the im- 
portant and unimportant events of a life of sixty 
years. 

Monsieur d'Argentville was a shoot from a 
-wealthy family of Nantes, Just before the Revo- 
lution, he went up to Paris to study law at the 
University, and, like many other wealthy scholars 
of his age, was smm involved in the intrigues and 
dissipation of the metropolis. He first established 
himself in the Kue de I'Universite ; but a roguish 
pair of eyes at an opposite window soon drove from 
the field such heayj' tacticians as Ungues Doneau 
and Gui Coquille. A flirtation was commene«d in 
due form ; and a flag of truce, offering to capitu- 
late, was sent in the shape of a billet-doux. In the 
mean time lie regularly amused his leisure hours 
by blowing kisses across the street with an old 
pair of bellows. One afternoon, as he was occu- 
pied in this way, a tall gentleman with whiskers 
stepped into the loom, just as he had charged the 
bellows to the muzzle. He muttered something 
about an explanation, — his sisf«r, — man-iage, — 
ftnd the satisfaction of a gentleman ! Perhaps 
there is no situation in life so awkward to a man 
of real sensibility as that of being awed into mat- 
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limouy or a duel by the wliiskers of a tall brother. 
There was but oue alteruative ; and the oext morn- 
ing a placard at the wiudow of the Baobelor of 
Love, with the words '■ FurDisbed Apartment to 
Let," showed that the former occupant Imd found 
it convenitsnt to change lodgings. 

He next appeared in the Chauss^e d'Antin, 
where he assiduously prepared himself for future 
exigencies by a course of daily lessoua in the use 
of the small-sword. He soon after quart'elled with 
his best friend about a little actress on the Boule- 
vard, and had the satisfaction of being jilted, and 
then run through tlie body at the Bois de Bou- 
logne. This gave him new ^clat in the fashion- 
able world, and consequently he pursued pleasure 
witli a keener relish than ever. He next had the 
grnnde. passion, and narrowly escaped marrying 
an heiress of great espectattona and a countless 
number of chateaux. Just before the catastrophe, 
however, he had the good fortune to discover that 
the lady's expectations were limited to his own 
pocket, and that, as for her chateaux, they were all 
Chateaux en Espa^e, 

About this time his father died, and the liope- 
f ul son was hardly well established in his inher- 
itance when the Revolution broke out. Unfortu- 
nately he was a firm upholder of the divine right 
of kiugs. and had the honor of being among the 
first of the proscribed. He narrowly escaped the 
guillotine by jumping on board a vessel bound for 
America, and arrived at Boston with only a few 
franca in his pocket ; but as he knew how to ac- 
commodate himself to circumstances, he contrived 
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live by teacliiug feueiug and Frencli, and keep- 
ing a dancing-school. 

At the restoration of the Bourbons, he returned 
to France ; and from that time to the day of our 
acquaintance had been engaged in a series of vexa- 
tions lawsuits, in the hope of recovci'ing a portion 
of his property, which had been intrusted to a 
friend for safe-keeping at the commencement of 
the Revolution. His friend, tiowever, denied all 
knowledge of the transaction, and the assi^ment 
was very difficult to prove. Twelve years of un- 
successful litigation had completely soured the old 
gentleman's temper, and made him peevish and 
misanthropic ; and he had come to Auteuil merely 
to escape the noise of the city, and to brace his 
shattered nerves with pure air and quiet ajnuse- 
ments. There be idled the time away, sauntering 
about the garden of the maison de sant^, talking 
to himself when he eould get no other listener, 
and occasionally reinforcing his misanthropy with 
a dose of the Maxims of La Rochefoneatild, or 
a visit to the scene of his duel in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

Poor Monsieur d'Argentville! Wliat a mis- 
erable life he led, — or rather dragged on, from 
day to day ! A petulant, broken-down old man, 
who had outlived hia fortune, and his friends, and 
his hopes, — yea, everything hut the sting of bad 
passions and the reeoUection of a life ill-spent! 
Whether he still walks the earth or slumbers in 
its bosom. I know not ; but a lively recollection of 
hha will always mingle with my reminiscences of 
Auteuil, 
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P^KE LA CHAISE. 

Out fodiets fiod their graves in our short memurieB, and sadly 
tell ua bow we luiiy he buried in our Burvivora. 

Oblivion is not to be lured. The greater part mnst be content 
to be aa though they had uot been, — to be found in the renter 
of Ood, not in the record of roan. — Sib Thouas Bbowne's 
URB BUBIAL. 

The cemetery of P^re la Chaise is tlie West- 
minster Abbey of Paris. Both are the dwellings 
of the dead ; but in one they repose in green al- 
leys and beneath the open sky, — in the other 
their resting-place is in the shadowy aisle, and be- 
neath the dim arches of an ancient abbey. One 
is a temple of nature ; the other a temple of art. 
In one, the soft melancholy of the scene is rendered 
still more touching by the warble of birds and the 
shade of trees, and the grave receives the gentle 
visit of the sunshine and the shower : in the other, 
no sound but the passing footfall breaks the silence 
of the place ; the twQight steals in through high 
and dusky windows ; and the damps of the gloomy 
vault lie heavy on the heart, and leave their stain 
upon the mouldering tracery of the tomb. 

PSre la Chaise stands just beyond the Barriere 
d'Aulney, on a hillside looking towards the city. 
Numerous gravel-walks, winding through shady 
avenues and between marble monuments, lead up 
from the principal entrance to a chapel on the sum- 
mit. There is hardly a gr.vve that has not its little 
enclosure planted with shrubbery ; and a thick 
mass of foliage half conceals ea^^h funeral stone. 
The sighing of the wind as the branches rise and 
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fall upon it, the occasional note of a bird among 
the trees, and the shifting of light and shade upon 
the tomba beneath have a sootliing effect upon the 
mind ; and I doubt whether any one can enter that 
enclosure, where repose the dust and ashes of so 
many great and good men, without feeling the re- 
ligion of the place steal over him, and seeing some- 
thing of the dark and gloomy expression pass off 
from the stem countenance of death. 

It was near the close of a, bright summer after- 
noon that I visited this celebrated spot for the fii'st 
time. The first object that aiTested my attention, 
on entering, was a monument !n the form of a 
small Gothic chapel, which stands near the en- 
trance, in the avenue leading to the right hand. 
On the marble couch within are stretched two 
figures, carved in stone and dressed m the antique 
garb of the Middle Ages. It is the tomb of Ab^- 
lard and H^lo'ise. The history of these unfortu- 
nate lovers is too well known to need recapitula- 
tion ; but perhaps it is not so well known how 
often their ashes were disturbed in the slumber 
of the grave, AbSlard died in the monastery of 
Saint Marcel, and was buried in the vaults of tlie 
olmrch. His body afterwards was removed to 
the convent of the Paraclet, at the request of 
H^lo'ise, and at her death her own was deposited 
in the same tomb. Three centuries they reposed 
together ; after which they were separated to dif- 
ferent sides of the church, to calm the delicate 
BCruples of the lady-abbess of the convent. iVIore 
than a century afterward, they were again united 
in the same tomb ; and when at length the Para- 
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clet was destroyed, these motddering remains were 
transported to the church of Nogent-Bur-Seine. 
They were uext deposited id an ancient cloister 
at Paris; and now repose near the gateway of 
the cemetery of Pure la Chaise, What a singular 
destiny was theirs I that, after a, life of such pas- 
sionate and disastrous love, — such sorrows, and 
tears, and penitence, — their very dust should not 
be suffered to rest quietly in the grave ! — that 
their death should so much resemble their life in 
its changes and vicissitudes, its partings and its 
meetings, its iuquietmles and its persecutions ! — 
that mistaken zeal should follow them down to the 
very tomb, — as if earthly passion could glimmer, 
like a fuueral lamp, amid the damjis of the charnel- 
house, and " even in their ashes bum their wonted 
fires ! " 

As I gazed on the sculptured forms before me, 
and the little chapel, whose Gothic roof seemed to 
protect their marble sleep, my busy memory swung 
back the dark portals of the past, and the picture 
of their sad and eventfiU lives came up before me 
in the gloomy distance. What a lesson for those 
who are endowed with the fatal gift of genius ! It 
would seem, indeed, that lie who "tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb " tempers also his chastise- 
ments to the errors and infirmities of a weak and 
simple mind, — while the transgi'CBsions of liim 
upon whose nature are more strongly marked the 
intellectual attributes of the Deity are followed, 
even upon earth, by severer tokens of the Divine 
displeasure. He who sins in the darkness of a 
benighted intellect sees not so clearly, through the 
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shadows that siirrotmd him, the countenauce of an 
offended Uod ; but he who stns iu the broad noon- 
day of a clear and radiant mind, when at length 
the delirium of passion has subsided, and the uloud 
flits away from before the sun, trembles beneath 
the searching eye of that accusing power which is 
Btrong in the strength of a godlike intellect. Thus 
the mind and the heart are closely linked together, 
and the errors of genius bear with them their own 
chastisement, even upon earth. The history of 
Ab^lard and H^lotse is an illustration of this 
truth. Bnt at length they sleep well. Their lives 
are like a tale that is told ; their errors are " folded 
up like a book ; " and what mortal hand shall break 
the seal that death has set upon them ? 

Leaving this interesting tomb behind me, I took 
a pathway to the left, which conducted me up the 
hillside. I soon fouad myself in the deep shade 
of heavy foliage, where the brandies of the yew 
and willow mingled, interwoven with the tendrils 
and blossoms of the honeysnckle. I now stood in 
the most jxipulous part of this city of tombs. 
Every step awakened a new train of thrilling rec- 
ollections ; for at every step my eye caught the 
name of some one whose glory had exalted the 
character of his native land, and resounded across 
the waters of the Atlantic. Philosophers, histori- 
aDB, musicians, warriors, and poets slept side by 
ade around me ; some beneath the gorgeous mon- 
ament, and some beneath the simple headstone. 
But the political intrigue, the dream of science, 
the historical research, the ravishing harmony of 
Bound, the tried courage, the inspiration of the 
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lyre, — where are they? With the living, and not 
with the dead ! The li^ht hand has lost ita cun- 
ning in the grave ; Imt the soul, whose high voli- 
tions it obeyed, still lives to reprotluce itself in 
ages yet to come. 

Among these graves of genius I observed here 
and there a splendid monument, which had been 
raised by the pride of family over the duat of men 
who could lay no claim either to the gratitude or 
remembrance of posterity. Their presence seemed 
like an intrusion into the sanctuary of genius. 
What had wealth to do there? Why should it 
crowd the dust of the great ? That was no thor- 
oughfai'e of business, — no mart of gaio I There 
were no costly banquets there ; no silken garments, 
nor gaudy liveries, nor obsequious attendants \ 
" What servants," says Jeremy Taylor, " shall we 
have to wait upon us in the grave ? what friends 
to visit us ? what officious people to cleanse away 
the moist and unwholesome cloud reflected upon 
out faces from the sides of the weeping vaults, 
which are the longest weepers for our funerals ? " 
Material wealth gives a factitious superiority to 
the living, but the treasures of intellect give a real 
anperiority to the dea<l ; and the rich man, who 
would not deign to walk the street with the starv- 
ing and penniless man of genius, deems it an 
honor, when death has redeemed the fame of the 
neglected, to have his own ashes laid lieside him, 
and to claim with him the silent companionship of 
the grave. 

1 continued my walk through the numerous 
winding paths, as chance or cui-iowty directed me. 
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Now I was lost in a little green hollow, overbting 
with thick-leaved shrubbery, and then camu out 
upon an elevation, from which, through an opening 
in the trees, tlie eye caught glimpses of the city, 
and the little esplanade, at the foot of the hill, 
where the poor lie buried. There jjoverty hires its 
grave, and takes but a short lease of the narrow 
house. At the end of a few montlis, or at most of 
a few years, the tenant la dislodged to give place 
to another, and he in turn to a third. " Who," 
says Sir Thomas Bi-owue, " knows the fate of his 
bones, or how often he is to be buried ? Who 
hath the oracle of his ashes, or wliithei- they are 
to be scattered ? " 

Tet, even in that neglected corner, the hand of 
affection had been busy in decorating the hired 
house. Most of the graves were sniTounded with 
a slight wooden paling, to secure them from the 
passing footstep ; there was hardly one so deserted 
as not to be marked with its little wooden cross, 
and decorated with a garland of flowers ; and here 
and there I could perceive a solitary mourner, 
clothed in black, stooping to plant a shrub on the 
grave, or sitting in a motionless sorrow beside it. 

As I passed on, amid the shadowy avenues of 
the cemetery, I couhl not help comparing my own 
impressions with tliose which others have felt when 
walking alone among the dwelling's of the dead. 
Are, then, the sculptured urn and storied monu- 
ment nothing more than symbols of family pride? 
Is all I see aroimd me a memorial of the living 
more than of the dead, an empty show of sorrow 
which thus vaunts itself in mournful pageant and 
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fimeral paratle? la it indeed true, as some have 
said, that tlie simple wild-flower, wliieli Bprings 
spontaneously upon the grave, and the rose, which 
the hand of affection ])laQt3 there, are fitter objects 
wherewith to adorn the narrow house ? Ko I I 
feel that it is not so I Let the goo<l and the great 
be honored even in the grave, Let the sculptured 
marble direct our footsteps to the scene of their 
loiig sleep ; let the chiselled epitiiph repeat their 
names, and tell us where repose the nobly good 
and wise ! It is not tiue that all are equal in the 
grave. There is no equality even there. The 
mere handful of dust and ashes, — tlie mere dis- 
tinction of prince and beggar, — of a rich winding- 
sheet and a BhroiuUess burial, — of a solitary 
grave and a family vault, — were tliis all, — then, 
indeed, it woiJd he true that death is a common 
leveller. Such paltry distinctions as those of 
wealth and poverty are soon levelled by the spade 
and mattock ; the damp breath of the grave blots 
them out forever. But there are other distinctions 
which even the mace of death cannot level or oblit- 
erate. Can it break down the distinction of virtue 
and vice ? Can it confound the good with the 
bad? the noble with the base? all that is truly 
great, and pure, and godlike, with all that is 
scorned, and sinful, and degraded ? No ! Then 
death is not a common leveller ! Are all alike be- 
loved in death and honored in their burial ? la 
that ground holy where the bloody hand of the 
murderer sleeps from crime? Does every grave 
awaken the same emotions in our hearts? and do 
the footsteps of the stranger pause as long beside 
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each funeral-stone? No ! Then all are not equal 
in the grave ! And as long as the good and evil 
deeds of men live afttr tliem, so long will there be 
distinottons even in the grave. The superiority of 
one over another is in the nobler and better emo- 
tions which it excites ; in its more fervent admoni- 
tions to virtue ; in the livelier recollections which 
it awakens of the good and the great, whose- bodies 
are crumbling to dust beneath our feet I 

If, then, there are distinctions in the grave, 
surely it is not unwise to designate them by the ex- 
ternal marks of honor. These outward appliances 
and memorials of respect, — tlie mournful lu'n, — 
tlie sculptured bust, the epitaph eloquent in praise, 
— cannot indeed create these distinctions, but they 
serve to maik them. It is only when pride or 
wealth builds tliem to honor the slave of mammon 
or the slave of appetite, when the voice from the 
grave rebukes the false and pompous epitaph, and 
the dust and ashes of the tomb seem struggling to 
maintain the superiority of mere worldly rank, and 
to carry into the grave the bawbles of earthly van- 
ity, — it is then, and then only, that we feel how 
utterly worthless are all the devices of sculpture, 
and the empty pomp of monumental brass ! 

After rambling leisurely about for some time, 
, reading the inscriptions on the various monuments 
I which attracted my curiosity, and giving way to 
the different reflections they su^ested, I sat down 
to rest myself on » sunken tombstone. A winding 
gravel-walk, overshaded by an avenue of trees, and 
lined on both sides with richly sculptured monu- 
menta, had gi'a<lually conducted me to the summit 
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of the hill, upon whose slope the cemetery stands. 
Beneath me in the diBtantie, aad dim-disco vei'ed 
through the misty and smoky atmosphere of even- 
ing, rose the countless roofs and spires of the city. 
Beyond, throwing his level rays athwart the dusky 
laudscape, sank the broad red sun. The distant 
murmur of the city rose u[)oti my ear, and the 
toll of the evening bell came up, mingled with the 
rattle of the paved street and the confused sounds 
of labor. What an hour for meditation ! What 
a contrast between the meti-opolis of the living and 
the metropolis of tlie dead I I could not help call- 
ing to my mind tliat allegory of mortality, written 
by a hand which has been many a long year cold : — 

Earth goett npon earth as mau upon niould, 

Like Bs eartli upon csirth never qo Bhoujil, 

Earth goeth npon earth as elintaning ijold, 

And yet ahall ourth unto earth ruther thoD hs 'would. 

1(0, earth nn earth, oonsider thou may, 
How earth cotneth to enrth naked alway, 
Why shall earth upon earth go atout or gay. 
Since earth out of earth shall paaa in poor orray.' 

Before I left the graveyard the shades of even- 
ing had fallen, and the objects around me grown 
dim and indistinct. As T passed the gateway. I 
turned to take a parting look. I eoiild distinguish 
only the chapel on the summit of the hill, and here 
and there a lofty obelisk of snow-white marble, 
rising from the black and heavy mass of foliage 
around, and pointing upward to the gleam of the 
departed sun, that still lingered in the sky, anil 
mingled with the soft stailight of a summer even- 
ing. 
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Je na ooDgois qa'aae maniire de Toyaeer plus agr^ble qne 
d'aller ik ahevol ; o'eat d'oller i, pied, On piirt i son momeat, on 
B'nrrfte A sa valnnCd, on fait tant et si gien d'exerciae qu'an Teat. 

Qiiand on ne TBUt qu'arriver, on [wut uonrir en chaise de poste j 
maU qoand on vant voyager, il fant aUar i, pied. — RoDBSBAU. 

In the beautiful month of October, I made a 
foot excursion along the banks of the Loire, from 
Orleans to Tours. This luxuriant region 13 justly 
called the ganleu of France. From Orleans to 
filois, the whole valley of the Loire is one contin- 
ued vineyai-d. The bright green foliage of the 
vine spreads, like the undulations of the sea, over 
all the landscape, with here and there a silver flash 
of the river, a st^questered hamlet, or the towers 
of an old chateau, to enliven and variegate the 
scene. 

The vintage had already commenced. The peas- 
antry were busy in the fields, — the song that 
cheered their labor was on the breeze, and the 
heavy wagon tottered by, laden with the clusters 
ot the viue. Everything around me wore that 
happy look which makes the heart glad. In the 
morning I arose with the lark, and at night I 
slept where sunset overtook roe. The healthy ex- 
ercise of foot-travelling, the pure, bracing air of 
autamo, and the cheerful aspect of the whole land- 
scape abont me, gave fresh elasticity to a mind not 
overburdened with care, and made ine forget not 
only the fatigue of walking, but also the conscious- 
ness of being alone. 

My first day's journey brought me at evening to 
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a village, whose name I have forgotten, situated 
about eight luuguea from Orleans. It is a small, 
obscure hauilet, uot meotioned in the guide-book, 
and stands upon the precipitous banks of a deep 
ravine, through which a noisy brook leaps down to 
turn the ponderous wheel of a thatch-roofed mill. 
The village inn stands upon the highway, hut the 
village itself is not visible to the travellei' as he 
passes. It is completely hidden in the lap of a 
wooded valley, and bo embowered in trees that not 
a roof nor a chimney peeps out to betray its hiding- 
place. It is like the nest of a ground-swallow, 
which the passing footstep almost treads upon, and 
yet it is not seen. I passed by without suspecting 
that a village was near, and the little inn bad a 
look so uninviting that I did not even enter it. 

After proeeeding a mile or two farther, I per^ 
ceived, upon my left, a village spire rising over 
the vineyards. Towards this I directed my foot- 
steps, but it seemed to recede as I advanced, and 
at last quite disappeared. It was evidently many 
miles distant; and as the path I followed de- 
scended from the liighway, it hati gratlually sunk 
beneath a swell of the vine-clad landscape. I now 
found myself in the midst of an extensive vine- 
yard. It was just sunaet. and the last golden raya 
lingered on the rich and mellow scenery around 
me. The peasantry were still busy at their task, 
and the occasional hark of a dog and the distant 
sound of an evening bell gave fresh romance to 
the scene. The reality of many a day-dream of 
childhood, of many a poetic revery of youth, was 
befoi-e me. I stood at sunset amid the luxuriant 
vineyards of France ! 
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The first person I met was a. poor old woman, 
I a little bowetl down with age, gathering grapes 
] into a large basket. She was dressed like the 
poorest class of peasantry, and pursued her soli- 
tary ta«k alone, heedless of the cheerful gossip 
aud the merry laugh which carue from a band of 
more youthful vintagers at a short distance from 
I her. She was so intently engaged in her work 
I that she did not perceive my approach until I 
bade her good-evening. On hearing my voit^e. she 
I looked up from her labor and leturned the saluta- 
tion ; and, on my asking her if there were a tav- 
ern or a farm-house iu the neighborhood where I 
could pass the night, she showed me the pathway 
through the vineyard that led to the village, and 
then added, with a look of curiosity. — 

" You must be a stranger, sir, in these parts." 
" Yes ; my home is very far from here." 
"How far?" 

" More than a thousand leagues." 
The old woman looked inpredidous. 
" I came from a distant land Iwyond the sea." 
" More than a thousand leagues ! " at length re- 
lated she ; " aud why have you come so far from 
\ liome?" 

" To travel ; — to see how you live in this coun- 

[ ^" 

" Have you no relations in your own ? " 
" Yea 1 1 have both brothers and sisters, a father 
I and" — 

"And a mother?" 
"Thank Heaven. I have." 
"And did you leave her?" 
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Here the old woman gave lue a piercing look of 
reproof, shook her head mournfully, and, with a 
deep sigh, as if some painfid recollections had been 
awakened in her bosom, turned again to her soli- 
tary task. I felt i-ebuked, for there is something 
almost prophetic in the admonitions of the old. 
The eye of age looks meekly into my heart ! the 
voice of age echoes mournfully through It! the 
hoary head and palsied hand of age pleail irresisti- 
bly for its sympathies! T venerate old age, and 
I love not the man who can look without emotion 
upon the sunset of life, when the dusk of evening 
begins to gather over the watery eye, and the 
sliadows of twilight grow broader and deeper upon 
the understanding ! 

I pursued the pathway which led towards the 
village, and the next person I encountered was an 
old man, stretched lazily beneath the vines upon 
a little atrip of turf, at a point where four paths 
met, forming a crossway in the vineyard. He was 
clad in a coarse garb of gray, with a pair of long 
gaiters or spatter-dashes. Beside him lay a bluo 
cloth cap, a staff, and an old weather-beaten knap- 
sack. I saw at once that he was a foot-traveller 
like myself, and therefore, without more ado, en- 
tered into conversation with him. From his lan- 
guage, and the peculiar manner in which he now 
and then wiped his upper lip with the back of his 
hand, as if in search of tlie mustache which was 
no longer there, I judged that he had been a sol- 
dier. In this opinion I was not mistaken- He 
had served under Napoleon, and had followed the 
imperial eagle across the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
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and the burning sanUii of Egypt. Like every 
vieille moustache, he spake with cuthnsiasm of the 
Little Corporal, anil cursed the English, the Grei- 
mans, the Spanish, and eveiy other race on earth, 
except the Great Nation, — his owii. 

" I like," said he, " after a long day's march, to 
lie down in this way upon the grass, and enjoy the 
cool of the evening. It reminds me of the bivouacs 
of other days, and of old friends who are now up 
there." 

Here he pointed with his finger to the sky, 
" They have reached the last Stupn before me, 
in the long march. But I shall go soon. We shaJl 
all meet again at the last roU-call. SwrS nam 
de — ! There's a teai ! " 

He wiped it away with his sleeve- 
Here our colloquy was interrupted by the ap- 
proach of a group of vintagers, who were returning 
homeward from their labor. To tliis party I joined 
myself, and iiivit«d the old soldier to do the same ; 
but he shook his head. 

" I thank you ; my patiiway lies in a different 
direction." 

" But there is no other village near, and the sim 
has already set." 

"No matter, I am used to sleeping on the 
ground. Good-night." 

I left the old man to his meditations, and 
walked on in company with the vintagers. Fol- 
lowing a well-trodden pathway through the vine- 
yards, we soon descended the valley's slope, and I 
suddenly found myself in the hrjsom of one of 
those little hamlets from which the laborer rises to 
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hia toil as the skylark to his song. My compan- 
ions wished me a good-niglit, as each t^ntered Lis 
own thatch-roofed cottage, and a little girl led me 
out to the very inn which an hour or two befoi-e I 
had disdained to enter. 

When I awoke in the morning, a brilliant au- 
tumnal sun was shining in at my window. The 
merry song of birds mingled sweetly with the 
sound of rustling leaves and the gurgle of the 
brook. The vintagers were going fortli to their 
toil ; the wine-preas was busy in the shade, and 
the clatter of the mill kept time to the miller's 
song. I loitered about the village with a feeling 
of calm delight. I was unwilling to leave the se- 
clusion of this sequestered hamlet ; but at length, 
with reluctant step, I took the cross-road through 
the vineyard, and in a moment the little village 
had sunk again, as if by enchantment, into the 
bosom of the earth. 

I breakfasted at the town of Mer ; and, leaving 
the high-road to Bloi.t on the right, passed down 
to the banks of the Loire, through a long, broad 
avenue of poplars and sycamores. I crossed the 
i-iver in a boat, and in the after part of the day I 
found myself before the high and massive walls of 
the chateau of Chambord. This chateau is one of 
the finest specimens of the ancient Gothic castle 
to he found in Europe, The little river Cosson 
fills its deep and ample moat, and above it the 
huge towers and heavy battlements rise in stem 
and solemn grandeur, moss-grown with age, and " 
blackened by the storms of three centuries. Witliin, 
all is mournful and deserted. The grass has over- 
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grown the pavement of the courtyard, and the rede 
sculpture upon the walls is broken aud defaced. 
From the courtyard I entered the central tower, 
and, ascending the principal staircase, went out 
upon the battlements. I aeemed to have stepped 
back into the precincts of the feudal ages ; aud, as 
I passed along through echoing corridors and vast, 
deserted hallH, stripped of their fiimibire and 
mouldering silently away, tlie distant past came 
bac-k upon me ; and the times when the clang of 
anus, and the tramp of mail-clad men, and the 
sounds of music and revelry ajid wassail, echoed 
along those high-vaulted and solitary chambers I 

My third day's journey brought me to the 
ancient city of Blois, the chief town of the de- 
partment of Loire-et-Cher. This city is celebrated 
for the purity with which even the lower classes o£ 
its inhabitants speak their native tongue. It rises 
precipitously from the northern bank of the LoiiB, 
and many of its streets are so steep as to be almost 
impassable for carriages. On the brow of the hill, 
overlooking the roofs of the city, aud commanding 
a fine view of the Loire and its noble bridge, and 
the surrounding country sprinkled with cuttages 
and cliateaux, runs an ample terrace, planted with 
trees and laid out as a public walk. The view 
from this terrace is one of the most beautiful in 
France. But what moat strikes the eye of the 
traveller at Blois is an old. though still unfinished 
castle. Its huge parapets of hewn stone stand 
upon either .side of the street: but they have 
walled ui> the wide gateway, from wliii'h the colos- 
sal drawbridge waa to have sprung high in air, con- 
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nectiug together the main towei-s of the building, 
and the two hills upon whose slope its foundations 
stand. The as^iect o£ this vast pile is gloomy and 
desolate. It seems as if the strong hand of the 
builder had been arrested in the midst of his ta^k 
by the stronger hand of death ; and the unBniahed 
fabric stands a lasting monument both of the 
power and weakness of man, — of his vast de- 
su'es, his sanguine hopes, his ambitious purposes, 
— and of the unlooked-for conclusion, where all 
these desires aud hopes and pui'[x>ses are so often 
arrested. There is also at Blois another ancient 
chateau, to which some historic interest is attached, 
as being the scene of the massacre of the Duke of 
Guise. 

On the following day, I left Bioia for Amboiae, 
and, after walking several leagues along the dusty 
highway, crossed the river in a boat to the little 
village of Moines, which lies amid luxuriant vine- . 
yards upon the southern hank of the Loire. From 
Moines to Amboise the road is tnily delightful. 
The rich lowland sceneiy, by the margin of the 
river, is verdant even in October ; and occasionally 
the landscape is diversified with the picturesque 
cottages of the vintagers, cut in the rock along the 
roadside, and overhung by the thick foliage of the 
vines above them. 

At Amboiae I took a cross-road, which led me 
to the romantic borders of the Cher and the chateau 
of Chenonceau. This beautiful chateau, as well as 
that of Chambord, was built by the ^ay and mu- 
nificent Francis the First. One is a specimen of 
strong and massive architecture, — a dwelling for 
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a warrioi' ; but the otht!r is of a lig;hter and more 
graceful consti'uction, and was destined for those 
soft laii{;:iiishnienta of pasaion with which the fas- 
cinatiDg Diaiie de Poitiers had Med the bosom of 
tliat voUiptuous monarch. 

The chateau of Chenonceau is built upon arches 
across the river Cher, whose waters are made to 
supply the deep moat at each extremity. There is 
a spacious courtyard in front, from which a draw- 
bridge conducts to the outer hall of the castle. 
There the armor of Francis the First still hangs 
upon the wall, — his shield and helm and lance, 
— as if the chivalrous pidiiee had just exchanged 
them for the silken i-obes of the drawing-room. 
From this hall a door opens into a long gallery, 
extending the whole length of the building across 
the Cher. The walla of the gallery are hung with 
the faded portraits of the long line of the de- 
scendants of Hugh Capet; and the windows, look- 
ing up and down the stream, command a fine rea^^h 
of pleasant river scenery. This is said to be the 
only chateau in France in which the ancient fur- 
niture of its original age is ]iieserved. In one 
part of the building yon are nhown the bed-cham- 
ber of Diane de Poitiers, with its antique chairs 
covered with faded damask and embroidery, her 
bed, and a portrait of the royal favorite hanging 
over the mantelpiece. In another you see the 
apartment of the infamous Catherine de' Medici ; 
a venerable arm-t^liair and an autograph letter of 
Henry the Fourth ; and iu an old laboratory, 
among broken crucibles, and n<K;kIess retorts, and 
drums, and trumpets, and skins of wild beasts, and 
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other ancient lumber, of various Mnds, are to bo 
seen the bed-[K>sts of Francis the First 1 Doubts 
less the naked walls and the vast eolitary chambers 
of an old and desolate chateau inspire a feeling of 
greater solemnity and awe ; but when the antique 
furniture of the olden time remains, — the faded 
tapestry on the walls, and the ann-chair by the 
fireside, — the effect upon the mind is more mag- 
ical and delightful. The old inhabitants of the 
place, long gathered to their fathers, though living 
still in history, seem to have left their halls for the 
chase or the tournament ; and, as the heavy door 
swings upon its reluctant lunge, one almost expects 
to see the gallant princes and courtly dames enter 
those halls again, and sweep in stately procession 
along the silent eoiridors. 

Rapt in such fancies as these, and gazing on the 
beauties of this noble edifice and the soft scenery 
around it, I lingered, unwilling to depart, till the 
rays of the setting sun, streaming through the 
dusty windows, admonished me that the day was 
drawing rapidly to a close. I sallied forth from 
the southern gate of the chateau, and crossing the 
broken drawbridge, pursued a pathway along the 
bank of the river, still gazing back upon those 
towering walla, now bathed in the rich glow of 
sunset, till a turn in the road and a ehimp of 
woodland at length shut them out from my sight. 

A short time after candle-lighting, I reached the 
little tavern of the Boulo d'Or, a few leagues from 
Tours, where I passed the night. The following 
morning was lowering and sa<l. A veil of mist 
hung over the landscape, and ever and anon a 
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henvy shower burst from the overburdened clouds, 
that weiii driving by before a high and piercing 
wind. This unpropitious state of the weather de- 
tained me until noon, when a cabriolet for Tours 
drove up ; and taking a seat within it, I left the 
hostess of the Boule d'Or in the middle of a long 
story aboiit a rich countess, who always alighted 
there when she jiassed tliat way. We drove leis- 
urely along through a beautiful country, till at 
length we came to the brow of a steep hill which 
commands a fine view of the city of Tours and its 
delightful environs. But the scene was shrouded 
by the heavy drifting mist, thi-ough which I could 
trace but indistinctly the grateful sweep of the 
Loire and the spires and roofs of the city far be- 
low me. 

The city of Tours and the delicious plain in 
which it lies have been too often described by 
other travellers to render a new description, from 
80 listless a pen as mine, either necessary or de- 
sirable. After a sojoiirn of two cloudy and melan- 
choly days, I set out on my return to Paris, by 
the way of VendSme and Chartres, T stopjjed a 
few hours' at the former place, to examine the 
niios of a chateau built by Jeanne d'Albret, 
mother of Henry the Fourth, It stands upon the 
summit of a high and precipitous hill, and almost 
overhangs tlie town beneath. The French Revo- 
lution has completed the ruin that time hail al- 
ready begun ; and nothing now remains but a 
broken and rrnmhling bastion, and here and there 
a solitary tower dropping slowly to decay. In one 
of these is tlie grave of Jeanne d'Albret A mar- 
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ble entablature m the wall above contiiius the in- 
acription, which is uearly effaued, though enough 
atill remaios to tell the curious traveller that there 
lies buried the mother of the '• Bon Henri." To 
this is added a prayer that the repose of the dead 
may be respected. 

Here ended my foot excursion. The object of 
my journey was accomplished ; and, delighted with 
this short ramble through the valley of the Loire, 
I took my seat in the diligence for Paris, and on 
the following day was again swallowed up in the 
crowds of tlie metropolis, like a drop in the boaom 
of the sea. 



THE TROUV^EES. 



w et raineiit Hani es 



Que foille et flor reaplenilit pir boachoge, 
Quo li froii tani da Thyrer eat paasei, 
Et eil oisel cliantoiit en lor langage, 
Luts chanterai 



jAQnEB DE ChISON. 

The It t e of France la peculiarly rich in 
poetr of the oil n time. We can trace up the 
stream f n u til it is lost in the deepening 
shad w of th Middle Ages. Even there it is 
not a shallow tinkling rill ; but it coraes like a 
mountain stream, rushing and sounding onward 
through the enchanted regions of romance, and 
miuf^les its voice with the tramp of steeds and the 
brazen sound of anna. 

The glorious reign of Charlemagne,^ at the dose 
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of the eighth and the commencement of the ninth 
century, seenia to have breathed a spirit of learn- 
ing as well as of chivairy throughout all France. 
The monarch established schools a,nd academies in 
different parts of his realm, and took delight in 
the society and conversation of learned men. It 
is amusing to see with what evident self-satisfac- 
tion some of the magi whom he gathered around 
him speak of their exertions in widening the sphere 
of human knowledge, and pouring in light upon 
the darkness of their age. " For some," aays 
Alouin, the director of the school of St. Martin 
de Tours, " I cause tlie Jioney of the Holy Scri]> 
tures to flow ; I intoxicate others with the old wine 
of ancient history ; these I nourish with the fruits 
of grammar, gathered by my own hands ; and 
those 1 enlighten by pointing out to them the 
stars, like lamps attached by the vaulted ceiling 
of a great palace ! " 

Besides this classic erudition of the schools, the 
age had also its popiJar literature. Those who 
were untaught in scholastic wisdom were learned 
ill traditionary lore ; for they had their ballails, in 
which were desciibed the valor and achievements 
of the early kings of the Franks. These ballads, 
of which a collection wa^ made by order of Charle- 
magne, animated the rude soldier as he rushed to 
battle, and were sung in the midnight bivouacs of 
the camp. *' Perhaps it is not too much to say," 
observes the literary historian Schlegcl, " that we 
have still in our possession, if not the original lan- 
guage and form, at least the substance, of many of 
those ancient poems which were collected by the 
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orders of that prince ; — I refer to the Nibelun- 
geulied, and the collection which goes hy the iiatue 
of the Heldenhuch." 

"When at length the old Tudeaque language, 
wliich vaa the court language of Charlemagne, had 
given place to the Langne d'Oil, the northern dia- 
lect of the French Romance, tlieae ancient ballads 
passed from the memories of the descendants of 
the Franks, and were 9uccee<led bj the romances 
of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers, — of Row- 
land, and Olivir, and the other paladins who died 
at Itoncesvalles. liobert Wace, a Norman Trou- 
vcre of the twelfth century, says in one of his 
poema that a minstrel named Taillefer, mounted 
on a swift horse, went in front of the Noniian 
army at the battle of Hastings, singing these an- 
cient poems. 

These Chansons de Geste, or old historic ro- 
mances of France, are epic in their character, 
though, without doubt, they were written to be 
chanted to the sound of an instrument. To what 
period many of them belong, in their present form, 
has never yet been fully determined ; and should 
it finally be proved by philological research that 
they can claim no higher antiquity than the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, still there can he little doubt 
that in theii- original form many of them reached 
far back into the ninth or tenth. The long jji-eva- 
lent theory, that the romances of the Twelve Peers 
of France all originated in the fabulous chron- 
icle of Charlemagne and Eowlaaid, written by 
the Archbishop Turpin in the twelfth century, if 
not as yet generally exploded, is nevertheless fast 
losing ground. 
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To tlie twelfth and thirteenth centiiriea alao 
belong most of the Fabliaux, or metrical tales of 
the Trouveres. Many of these compositions are 
remarkable for the inventive talent they display, 
but a& poems they have, generally speaking, little 
merit, and at times exhibit such a want of refine- 
ment, such open and gross obscenity, as to be highly 
offensive. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the literary 
history of France that, while her antiquaiians and 
scholars have devoted tbeniselvea to collecting and 
illustrating the poetry of the Troubadours, the 
early lyric poets of the South, that of the Trou- 
vtSrea, or the Trouliadours of the Xorth, has been 
almost entirely neglected. By a singidar fatality, 
too, what tittle time and attention have hitherto 
been bestowed upon the fathers of French poetry 
have been so directed as to save from oblivion lit- 
tle of the moat valuable portions of their writings ; 
while the more tedious and worthless parts have 
been brought forth to the public eye, as if to 
deaden cnriosity and put an end to further re- 
search. The ancient historic romances of the land 
have, for the most part, been left to slumber unno- 
ticed ; while the lewd and tiresome Fabliaux have 
been ushered into the world as fair specimens of 
the ancient poetry of France. This has created 
unjust prejudices in the minds of many against the 
literature of the olden time, and has led them to 
regard it as nothing more than a confused mass of 
coarse and vulgar fictions, adapted to a rude and 
inelegant state of society. 

Of late, however, a more discerning judgment 
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has been brought to the di£Bcu]t taak of ancient 
research; and, in consequence of this, the long- 
established prejudice against the crumbling monu- 
ments of the national literature of France during 
the Middle Ages is fast disappearing. Several 
leai-ned men ai'e engaged in rescuing from oblivion 
the ancient poetic romancea of Chailema^c and 
the Twelve Peers of France, and their labors seem 
destined to throw new light, not only upon the 
state of litei-ature. but ujwu the state of society, 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Among the volnminous remains of Troubadour 
literature, little else lias yet been discovered than 
poems of a lyiic character. The lyre of the Trou- 
badour seems to have responded to the impulse of 
momentary feelings only, — to the touch of local 
and transitory circumstances. Hi.1 song was a sud- 
den burst of excited feeling ; — it ceased when 
the passion was subdued, or rather when its first 
feverish excitement passed away ; and, as the live- 
liest feelings are the most transitory, the songs 
which embodied them are short, but full of spirit 
and energy. On the other hand, the great mass of 
the poetry of the Trouvfirea is of a narrative or 
epic character. The genius of the North seems 
always to have delighted in romantic fiction ; and 
whether we attribute the origin of modern romance 
to the Arabians or to the Scandinavians, this at 
least is certain, that there existed marveUoua tales 
in the Northern languages, and from these, in part 
at least, the Trouveres imbibed the spirit of nar- 
rative poetry. There are no traces of lyno com- 
positions among their writings till about the com- 
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men{«meiit o£ the thirteenth century ; and it seems 
probaltle that the spirit of song-writing was im- 
bibed from the Troubadom-s of the South. 

Unfortunately, the neglect which has so long at- 
tended the old histoi-ic and heroic romances of the 
North of France has also befallen in some degree 
its early lyric poetry. Little has yet been done to 
discover and bring forth its i-iches ; and doubtless 
many a sweet little ballad and melancholy com- 
plaint lies buried iu the dust of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is not, however, my object, in this paper, 
to give an historical sketch of this ancient and 
almost forgotten poetry, but simply to bring for- 
vard a few specimens which sliall exliibit its most 
striking and obvious characteristics. 

In these examples it would be in vain to look 
for bigh-wrought expression suited to the prevail- 
ing taste of the present day. Their most striking 
peculiarity, and pi'ihaps their greatest merit, con- 
sists in the simple and direct expression of feel- 
ing which they contain. This feeling, too, ia one 
which breathes the languor of that submissive 
homage which was paid to beauty in the days of 
chivalry ; aud I am awara that, in this age of ■ 
masculine and matter of fact thinking, the love- 
conceits of a more poetic state of society are gen- 
erally looked njwn as extremely trivial and puer- 
ile. Nevertheless I shall venture to present one 
or two of these simple poems, which, by recalling 
tlie distant age wherein they were composed, may 
peradventure please by the power of contrast. 

1 have just remarked that one of the greatest 
beauties of lliuse ancient ditties is naiveti of 
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thought and Bimplicity of expression. These I 
shall endeavor to preserve as far as possible in the 
translation, thoug'h I am fiillj conscious how much 
the sparkling beauty of an original loses in being 
filtered through the idioms of a foreign language. 

The favorite theme of the ancient lyric poets of 
the North of France is the wayward passion of 
love. They all delight to sing "^es douccs dolors 
et H mat jjfaisaiit dejine amor." With such feel- 
ings the beauties of the ojiening spring are natu- 
rally associated. Almost every love-ditty of the 
old poets commences with some such exordium as 
this : " When the snows of winter have passed 
away, when the soft and gentle spring returns, and 
the flower and leaf shoot in the groves, and the 
little birds warble to their mates in their own 
sweet language, — then will I sing my lady-love ! " 

Another favorite introduction to these little 
rhapsodies of romantic passion is the approach of 
morning and its sweet- voiced herald, the lark. 
The minstrel's song to his lady-love frequently 
commences with an allusion to the hour. 

Wbeo the Toaebud opes its een, 
And the bluebells dtoop and die, 

And upon the leaTes ao green 
SpHrkling dew-drops lie. 

The following is at once the simplest and pret- 
tiest piece of this kind which I have met with 
among the early lyric poets of the North of France. 
It is taken from an anonymous poem, entitled 
" The Paradise of Love." A lover, liaving passed 
the " livelong night in tears, as he was wont," goes 
forth to beguile his sorrows with the fragrance 
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and beauty o£ morning. The carol of the vaulting 
skylark aalittes his ear, and to this merry musician 
he makes his complaint. 

Hark ! hark ! 

Pretty lark ! 
Xdttle heedeat tJion my pain ! 
But if to these longing aims 
Pitjiiig LoYB woold. yield the channa 

Of ths fair 

With smiling' air, 
Blithe would beat my heart again. 

Hark! hark! 

Pretty laik ! 
Little heedest tliou !uy pain t 
Love may force me atill to beai, 
While he lists, coiisimiiiig care ; 

But in on^iah 

Thonf(h 1 laDgoish, 
Faithfnl Bhail my heai-t remain. 

Ilark! bark! 

Pretty lark ! 
Uttle heedcHl lliou my pnin 1 
Then ooase. Love, (o torment tne M ; 
But rather than all Ihonghts forego 

Of tlie fair 

With flaxen hair, 
Qive me bock hor frowns agua. 

Hark! hark I 

Pretty lark I 

Little heedest thou my pain ! 

Besides the " wofnl ballad made to his mistress's 
eyebrow," the early lyric poet frequently indulges 
in more calmly analyzing the philosophy of love, 
or in questioning the object and destination of a 
sigh. Occasionally these quaint conceits are pret- 
tily expressed, and the little song flutters through 
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the page like a butterfly. The following is an ex- 
ample : — 

And whitlieF goest thou, gentle ta^ii. 

Breathed so snftl; in my ear ? 

Say, dost thou lieur his fate serere 
To Loto'b pour martyr domued to die P 
Coma, tell me quiokly, — do nut lie ; 

Wbat secret inesaags briug-'st thou her* F 
And whither goaat (hou. Eontla Mgli, 

Breathed so suftly iu ray ear ? 

May HeuTSn conduct thee to tJiy wiU, 

And safely speed lliee on thy way ; 

This only I would humbly pray, — 
PieroB deep, — bat oh ! f otbear to kill. 
And whither gijast thou, gentle sigh, 

Breathed so softly in my ear ? 

The ancient lyric poets of France are generally 
spoken of as a lAaas, and their beauties and defects 
referred to them collectively, and not individually. 
In truth, there are few characteristic marks by 
which any individual author can be singled out 
and ranked above the rest. The lyric poets of the 
thirteenth and foui-teenth centuries stand upon 
nearly the same level. But in the fifteenth cen- 
tury there were two who surpassed aU their eon- 
temporaries in the beauty and delicacy of their 
sentiments ; and in the sweetness of their diction, 
and the structure of their verse, stand far in ad- 
vance of the age in which they lived. These are 
Charles d'Orli^ans and Clotilde de Surville. 

Charles, Duke o£ Orleans, the father of I^ouis 
the Twelfth, and, uncle of Francis the First, was 
bom in 1391. In the general tenor of his life, the 
peculiar character of his mind, and his talent for 
poetrj', there is a striking resemblance between 
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this noble poet and Jujnes the First of Scotland, 
hia contemporary. Both were remarkable for 
learning and refinement ; both passed a great por- 
tion of their lives in soirow and imprisonment^ 
and both cheered the solitude of their pristfu-walls 
with the charms of pot'try. Charles d"0rlean3 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, in 
1415, and carried into England, where he remained 
twenty-five years in captivity. It was there that 
he composed the greater part of his poetry. 

The poems of this wi-iter exhibit a singular deli- 
cacy of thought and sweetness of expression. The 
following little Ilenouveuux, or songs on the re- 
turn of spring, are full of delicacy and beauty. 

Now Time throva off bis cloak agaia 

Of eiralned froat, ami wind, and rain, 

And olottos him in the embroidery 
Of glittering sDD and clear blue Bk;. 
With beast and bird tlie forest rings, 
Each in bis jaj^n eiies or aings ; 
And Tinie throws off his cloak again 
Of ermiaed frost, and wind, and rain. 

River, and fount, and tinkling; brook 

Wear in their danty livery 

Drops of ailveT jewelry ; 

In new-made suit they merry look ; 

And Time throws oB his cluak a^ain 

Of ermined frost, and wind, and Tain. 

The second upon the same subject presents a 
BtiU more agreeable pietui'e of the departure of 
winter and tlie return of spring. 

Gentle spring I — in snnahine olad, 

Well doet thou thy power display I 
For winter mokelli the light heart sod. 

And tlioD, — thou ninkust the sad lieart gay. 
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He sees then, and calls to Iiia gtoomy bain, 
The sluet, nnd the snow, and the wtiid, and thi 
And they ahrink awaj, and the; flee iii fear, 
When thy merry ftep drawa near. 



Wiater givetb the fields b 
Their b&rds of iciulea 

And the Tain, it raincth s 
Wemasl 



Kiold 
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And, anoglj housed trota the wind and weather, 
Mope like birda that are uhan^ng feather- 
Eut the Bturra retirea, and ths sky grows clear, 
When thy merry step draws near. 

Winter maltelli the sun iu the gloomy sky 

Wrap hini ronnd in a nuintle of elimd ; 
But, Heaven be praised, tliy step is nigh ; 

Thon learest away the moiunfol shroud. 

And the earth looks brig-ht, —and winter surly. 

Who has toiled for imught both late nnd early, 

la banished afar hy the new-bom year. 

When thy merry step draws near. 

The only person of that age who can dispute the 
laurel with Charleg d'OiMaus is ClotiMe de Sur- 
ville. This poetess was horn in the Bas-Vivarais, 
in the year 1405. Her style is singularly elegant 
and correct ; and the reader who will take the 
trouble to decipher her rude provincial orthog- 
raphy will find her writings full of quiet beauty. 
The following lines, which breathe the very soul of 
maternal tenderness, are part of a poem to her 
first-born. 

Sweet babe I true portrait of thy father's face, 

Sleep on the bosom that thy lips have preaaad 1 
Seep, little oue ; and closely, gently place 
Thy drowsy eyelid on thy mother's breast t 

Upon that tender eye, my little friend, 
Soft sleep shall come that eonieth not ta nwl 
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I watcli to see tliec, iioutisli tliee, defend ; — 
'T IB sweet to watali for tliBe, — iJone for lliee 1 

Bk anna fall down ; sl«ep ^ta npon hia brow ; 

HU B;a ia closed ; he sleeps, — how still and calm I 
Worn not bis uheuk tho apple's ruddy glow, 

Would yuu not saj he slept uu Duotji's cold arm ? 

Awake, mj boy ! — I trembU with affright ! 

Awoke, and cbase this fatal thought \ — uodoaa 
Thine eye but tor ooe moment on the Uglit I 

Even at the price of thine, give me repose I 

Sweet error ! — he but slept ; — I breathe again; 

Come, gentle dreaius, the hour of sleep begiiUe I 
Oh, wlion shaU he for whom I aigh in vain 

Beside me watch to aee th; wukiug sinilo ? 

But upon this theme I have written enough, per- 
haps too much. 

'■ Thia may be poetry, for angW I faiow," 

Sayi so old wortliy frieud of mine, wlule leaning 
Over my shoulder its I write, — " although 
I can't exactly cumprebeod its meaning." 

I have touched upon the subject before me in a 
brief and desultory manner, and have purposely 
left my reuiarks uucnuumbered by learned refer- 
ence and far-sought erudition ; for these are orna- 
ments which wouhl ill became ho trivial a pen aa 
thia wherewith I \vrite, though, perchance, the 
want of theui will render my essay unsatisfactory 
to the scholar and the critie. But I am em- 
boldened thus to skim with a light wing over this 
poetic lore of the past, by the reflection, that tlie 
greater part of roy readers belong not to that 
grave and serious class who love the deep wisdom 
which lies in quoting from a quaint, forgotten 
tome, and wlio are ready on all occasions to say, 
" Commend me to the owl I " 
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THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 



The more yon mow ns doHi 
blood you spill U like the s 
eikrth again uid fmclifiui the 



. the tltichcr «e rise ; the Chriatiaa 
ed jou sov, — it spriogs from the 
uore. — Tbbtuluam. 



As d^y was dmwing to a close, and the rays of 
the settiag sun climbed slowly up the dongeoo 
wall, the prisoner sat and read in a tome with 
silver clasps. He was a man in the vigor of his 
days, with a pale and noUe countenance, thsit wore 
less the marks of worldly care than of high and 
holy thought. His temples were already bald ; 
bat a thick and curling beard bespoke the strength 
of manhood ; and his eye, dark, full, and eloquent, 
beamed with all the enthusiasm of a martjT. 

The book before him was a volume of the early 
Christian Fathers, He was reading the Apologetic 
of the elotjnent Tertullian, the oldest and ablest 
writer of the Latin Church, At times he paused, 
and raised his eyes to heaven as if in prayer, and 
then read on again in silence. At length a pas- 
sage seemed to touch his inmost soul. He read 
aloud : — 

" Give ua, then, what names you please ; from 
the instruments of cruelty you torture us by, call 
us Sarmenticians and Semaxians, because you 
fasten us to trunks of trees, and stick us abont 
with fagots to set us on fire ; yet let me tell yoa, 
when we are thus begirt and dressed abont with 
fire, we are then in our most illustrious apparoL 
Tliese are our victorious palms and robes of glory ; 
and, mounted on our funeral pile, we look npop 
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ourselves as in ouv tiiuniphal chariot. No wonder, 
tlieit, sucli passive heroes please uot those they 
vanquish with such conqueriug sufferings. And 
therefore we pass for men of despair, and violently 
bent upon oiir own destruction. However, what 
you are pleased to call madness and despair in us 
are the very actions which, under virtue's stand- 
ard, lift up your sons of fame and glory, and em- 
hltuon them to future ages." 

He arose and paced the dungeon to and fro, with 
folded arms and a firm step. His thoughts held 
oommunion with etei-nity. 

"Father which art in heaven I " he exclaimed, 
" ^ve me strength to die like those holy men of 
old, who scorned to purchase life at the expense of 
truth. That truth has made me free ; and thoun;h 
condemned on earth, I know that I am absolved in 
heaven ! " 

He ag^n seated himself at his table, and read 
in that tome with silver clasps. 

This solitary prisoner was Anne Du ISourg, a 
man who feared not uian ; once a merciful judge 
in tbat august tribunal upon whose voice hung tlie 
life and death of those who were persecuted for 
conscience' sake, he was now himself an accused, 
a convicted heretic, condemned to the Baptism of 
Fire, because he would not unrighteously condemn 
others. He had dared to plead the cause of suf- 
ferinp; humanity before that dreail tribunal, and, 
in the piesence of the king himself, to declare that 
it was an offence to the majesty of God to shed 
Plan's blood in his name. Six weary months — 
from June to Dticember — he had lain a prisoner 
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in that dungeon, from wliich a death by fire was 
soon to set Mm free. Such was the clemency of 
Heury the Second I 

As the prisoner read, his eyes were filled with 
tears. He still gazed upon the printed page, but 
it was a blank before his eyea. His thoughts were 
far away amid the scenes of his childhood, amid 
the green valleys of Gioin and the Crolden Moun- 
tains of Auvergne. Some simple word had i^Ued 
up the vision of the past. He was a child again. 
He was playing with the pebbles of the brook, — 
he was shouting to the echo of the hills, — he was 
praying at his mother's knee, with his little hands 
clasped in hers. 

This dream of childhood was broken by the 
grating of bolts and bars, as the jailer opened his 
priaon-door, A moment afterward, his former 
colleague, De Harley, stood at his side. 

" Thou here ! " exclaimed the prisoner, surprised 
at the visit. " Thou in the dungeon of a heretic I 
On what errand hast thou come ? " 

" On an errand of mercy," replied De Harley. 
" I come to tell thee " — 

" That the hour of my death draws near? " 

" That thou mayat still be saved." 

" Yea ; if I will bear false witness against my 
God, — barter heaven for earth, — an eternity for 
a few brief days of worldly existence. Lost, thou 
shouldst say, — lost, not saved ! " 

" No I saved ! " cried De Harley with warmth ; 
" saved from a death of shame and an eternity of 
woe! Renounce this false doctrine, — this abom- 
inable heresy, — and return again to the bosom of 
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the church which thou dost rend with strife and 
disseiisioii." 

" God judge between thee and me, which liaa 
embraced the trutli." 

" His hand already smites thee." 

" It has fallen more heaiily upon those who so 
unjustly persecute me. Whei'e is tlie king ? — he 
who said that with his own eyes lie would behold 
me perish at the stake ? — he to whom the un- 
daunted Du Faur cried, like Klijuh to Ahab, ' It 
is thou who tronblest Israel 1 ' — Where is tlie 
king '? Called, through a sndden aud violent 
death, to the judgment-seat of Heaven I — - Where 
18 Miuard, the persecutor of the just V Slain by 
the hand of an assassin I It was nut without roa- 
son that I said to him, when standing before my 
accusers, ' Tremble 1 believe the word of one who 
is about to appear before God ; thou likewise shalt 
stand there soon, — thou that sheddest the blood 
of the children of peace' He has gone to hia 
account before me." 

"And that menace has hastened thine own con- 
demnation. Miuard was slain by the Huguenots, 
and it is whispered that thou wast privy to his 
death." 

*' This, at least, might have been spared a dying 
man I " replied the prisoner, much agitated by so 
unjust and so imexpected an accusation. " As I 
hoite for mercy hereafter, I am innocent of the 
blood of this man and of all knowledge of so foul 
a crime. But tell me, hast thou come here only 
to embitter my last hours with such an accusation 
as this? If so. I pray thee, leave me. My mo- 
ments are precious, I woidd be alone." 
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" I came to offer thee life, freedom, and happi- 
neas." 

" Life, — freedom, — happmeas ! At the price 
thou hast set upoit them, I scorn them all I Had 
the apostles and martyrs of the early Christian 
Church listened to such paltiy bribes as these, 
where were now the faith in wliich we trust ? 
These holy men of old shall answer for me. Hear 
what Justin Martyr says, in his earnest appeal 
to Autonine the Pious, in behalf of the Christians 
who in his day were unjustly loaded with public 
odium and oppression," 

He opened the volume before him and read : — 

" I could wish you would take this also into 
consideration, that what we say is really for yonr 
own good ; for it is in our power at any time to 
escape your torments by denying the faith, when 
you question us about it : but we scorn to pur- 
chase life at the expense of a lie ; for our souls are 
winged with a desire of a life of eternal duration 
and purity, of an immediate conversation with 
God, the Father and Maker of all things. We are 
in haste to be confessing and finishing our faith ; 
being fully persuaded that we shall arrive at this 
blessed state, if we approve ourselves to God by 
our works, and by our obedience express our pas- 
sion for that divine life which is never interrupted 
by any clashing evil." 

The Catholic and the Huguenot reasoned long 
and earnestly together, but they reasoneil in vain. 
Each was firm in his belief, and they parted to 
meet no more on earth. 

On the following day, Du Bourg was summoned 
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before his jiiclgea to receive his final sentence. He 
heard it unmoved, and with a prayer to (jod that 
he would panlon those who had condemned him 
according to their cousciences. He then addressed 
his judges in an oration full of power and elo- 
quence. It closed with these words : — 

" And now, ye judges, if, indeed, you hold the 
sword of God as ministers of his wrath, to take 
vengeance upon those who do evil, beware, I charge 
you, beware how you condemn us. Consider well 
what evil we have done ; ami, before all things, de- 
cide whether it be just that we should listen unto 
you rather than unto God. Are yoii so drunken 
with the wine-cup of the great sorceress tliat you 
drink poison for nouri slime nt ? Are you not those 
who make the people sin by turning them away 
from the service of God'.' And if you regard 
more the opinion of men than that of Heaven, in 
what esteem are you held by other nations, and 
principalities, and powers, for the martyrdoms you 
have caused in obedience to this blood - stained 
Phalaris ? God grant, thou nruel tyrant, that by 
tiiy miserable dcatli thou mayst put an end to our 
groans! 

" Why weep ye ? What means this delay ? 
Your hearts are heavy within yoit, — your con- 
sciences are haunted by the judgment of God. 
And thus it is that the condemned rejoice in the 
fires you have kindled, and think they never live 
better than in the midst of consuming flames. 
Torments affrifjlit them not. — insults enfeeble 
them not : their honor is redeemed by death, — he 
that dies xa the conqueror, and tlie conquered he 
that mourns. 
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" No I whatever snares are spread for ua, what- 
ever Buffering we endure, you cannot separate us 
from the love of Christ. Strike, then, — slay, — 
grinil us to powder ! Those that die in the Lord 
shall live again ; we shall all be raised together. 
Condemn uie as you will, — I am a Christian ; 
yes, I am a Christian, and am ready to die for 
the glory of our Lord, — for the truth of the 
Evangelists. 

" Quench, then, your fires 1 Let the wicked 
abandon his way, and return unto the Lord, and 
he will have compassion on him. Live, — be 
happy, — and meditate on God, ye judges ! Aa 
for me, I go rejoicing to my death. What wait 
ye for? Lead me to the scaffold! " 

They bound the prisoner's hands, and, leading 
him forth from the council-chamber, placed him 
upon the cart that was to bear him to the Place de 
Greve. Before and behind marched a guard of 
five hundred soldiers ; for Du Bourg was beloved 
by the people, and a popular tumult was appre- 
hended. The day was overcast and sa^l, and ever 
and anon the sound of the tolling bell mingled its 
dismal clang with the solemn notes of the funeral 
march. They soon reached the place of execution, 
which was already filled with a dense and silent 
crowd. In the centre stood the gallows, with a 
pile of fagots beneath it, and the executioner with 
a burning torch in his hand. But this funeral ap- 
parel inspired no terror in the heart of Du Bourg. 
A look of triumph beamed from his eye, and his 
countenance shone like that of an angel. With his 
own hands he diveatetl himself of his outer gar- 
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mentft, and, gazing round upon the breathless and 
sympathizing crowd, exclaimed, — 

"My friends, I come not hither as a thief or a 
murderer ; but it is for the Gospel's sake 1 " 

A cord was theu fastened round his waist, and 
he was drawn up into the air. At the same mo- 
ment the burning torch of the executioner was 
applied to the fagots beneath, and the thick vol- 
umes of smoke concealed the martyr from the hor- 
ror-stricken crowd. One stifled groan arose from 
all that vast multitude, like the moan of the sea, 
and all was hushed again, save the crackling of 
the fagots, and at intervals the funeral knell, that 
smote the very soul. The quivering flames darted 
upward and around, and an agonizing cry bi-oke 
from the murky clond, — 

" My God I my Goil ! forsake me not, that I for- 
sake not thee ! " 

The wind lifted tlie reddening smoke like a veil, 
and the form of the niai-tyr was seen to fall iuto the 
fire Iteneath. In a moment it rose again, its gar- 
ments all in flame ; and agaiu the faint, half- 
smothered cry of agony was heard, — 

" My God I my God ! forsake mc not, that I for- 
sake not thee ! " 

Once more the quivering body descended into 
the flames ; and once more it was lifted into tlie 
air, a blackened, burning cinder. Again and again 
this iiendish mockery of ba|>tism was repeated ; till 
the martyr, with a despairiug, suffocating voice, 
ezclaimeil, — 

'* O God ! I cannot die I " 

The executioner came forward, and, either in 
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mercy to the dying man, or through fear of the 
popitUce, threw a noose over his neek, and straii- 
gleil the alainflt lifeless victim. At the same mo- 
ment th(! I'ortl which held tlie body was loosened, 
and it fell into the fiie to rise no more. And thus 
was consummated the martyrdom of the Baptiam 
of Fire. 



COQ-A-L'ANE. 

My brain, methiokfi, is like an lionr-glam, 
Wiierein my imaginations run like sands, 
Filling up time ; bat then are tumail, and turned. 
So tbat I know not wbat to stKj upon 
And less to put in art. 

Bkm Joksom. 

A RAiNT and gloomy winter was just drawing 
to its close, when I left Paris for the South of 
France. We started at sunrise, and as we passed 
along the solitary streets of the vast and silent 
metropolis, drowsily one by one its clanging horo- 
logues chimed the hour of six. Beyond the city 
gates the wide landscape was covered with a sil- 
veiy network of frost ; a wreath of vapor overhung 
the windings of the Seine; and every twig and 
shrub, with its sheath of crystal, flashed in the 
level rays of the rising sun. The sharp, frosty air 
seemed to quicken the sluggish blood of the old 
postilion and his horses ; — a f resli team stood 
ready in harness at each stage ; and notwithstand- 
ing the slippery pavement of the causeway, the 
long and tedious climbing of the hillside, and the 
equally long and tedious descent with chained 
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wheels an<I the drag, just after nightfall the lum- 
bering vehicle of Vincent Caillaril stopped at the 
gateway of the " Three Emperors," in the famous 
city of Orleans. 

I canuot pride myself much iipou being a good 
travelling-companion, for the roclting of a coach 
always lulls me into forgetfulnesa of the present ; 
and no sooner does the liollow, monotonous rum- 
bling of the wheels reach my ear, than, like Nick 
Bottom, " 1 have an exposition of sleep come upon 
me." It is not, however, the deep, sonorous slumber 
of a laborer, " stuffed with disti'cssf ul bread," but a 
kind of day-dream, wherein the creations of fancy 
seem realities, and the i-eal world, which swims 
dizzily before the half-shut, drowsy eye, becomes 
mingled with the imaginary world within. This is 
doubtless a very great failing in a traveller ; and 1 
confess, with all humility, that at times the line of 
demarcation between truth and fiction is rendered 
thevel)y so indefinite and indistinct, that I cannot 
always determine, with unerring certsunty, whether 
an event really liappened to me, or whether I only 
dreamed it. 

On this account I shall not attempt a detailed 
description of my journey from Paris to Bordeaux. 
I was travelling hke a bird of pa.ssage, and five 
weary days and four wearj- nights I was on the 
way. The diligence stopjied only to change horses, 
and for the travellers to take their meals ; and by 
night I slept with my head under my wing iu a 
snug comer of the coach. 

Strange a* it may appear to some of my readers, 
this night-travelling is at times far from being dis- 
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agreeable ; nay, if the country ik flat and umnter- 
esting, and you are favored with a moon, it may 
be very pleasant. Aa the night advances, the con- 
versation around you gradually dies away and is 
imperceptibly given up to some garrulous traveller 
who finds himself belated in the midst of a long 
story ; and when at length he puts out his feelers 
iu the form of a question, discovers, by the silence 
around him, that the breathless attention of his 
audience is owing to their being asleep. All is 
now silent. You let down the window of the car- 
riage, and the fresh night-air cools your flushed 
and burning cheek. The landscape, though in 
reality duU and uninteresting, seems beautiful as 
it floats by in the soft moonshine. Every ruined 
hovel is changed by the magic of night to a trim 
cottage, every straggling and dilapidated hamlet 
becomes as beautifid as those we read of in poetry 
and romance. Over the lowland hangs a silver 
mist ; over the hills peep the twinkling stars. The 
keen night-air is a spur to the postilion and his 
liorses. In the words of the German ballad, — 

Halloo I taUoD ! away tlie; go, 

UnheediDg wet or dry, 
And horse and rider snort and blow, 

And sparkling pelibles fly. 
And all on which the moon doth shiiiB 

Beliind theni ileea afar, 
And backward sped, ecud OTerhea.d, 

The shy and every star. 

Anon you stop at the relay. The drowsy hostler 
crawls out of the stable-yard ; a few gritff words 
and strange oaths pass between him and the pos- 
tilion, — then there is a coarse joke in patois, ot 
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whicJi you understand the ribaldry only, and wLich 
is followed by a husky laugh, a sound between a 
hiss and a growl ; — nnd then you are off again in 
a crack. Occasionally a way-travellev in uncaged, 
and a new-eoiner takes the vacant jmrch at your 
el how. Meanwhile your busy fancy speculates 
upon all these things, and you fall asluep ainid 
its thousand v^;ari^. Soon you wake again and 
snuff the morning air. It was but a moment, an<j 
yet the night is gone. The gray of twilight steals 
into the window and gives a ghastly look to the 
eounteuances of the sleeping group around you. 
One sits bolt upright in a corner, offending none, 
and stiff and motionless as an Egyptian mummy ; 
another sits equally straight and immovable, but 
snores like a priest ; the head of a third is dangling 
over his shoulder, and the tassel of his nightcap 
tickles his neighbor's ear ; a fourth has lost hia hat, 
— his wig is awry, and his under-lip hangs lolling 
about like an idiot's. The whole scene is a living 
caricature of man, presenting liuman nature in some 
of the grotesque attitudes she assumes when that 
pragmatical schoolmaster. Propriety, has fallen 
asleep in bis chair, and the unruly members of his 
charge are freed from the thraldom of the rod. 

Ou leaving Orleans, instead of following the 
great western mail-route through Tours, Poitiers, 
and AngoulSme, and thence on to Bordeaux, I 
struck across the departments of the Indre, Haute- 
Vienne, and the Dordogne, passing through the 
provincial capitals of Chateaiiroux, Limoges, and 
PlSrigueox. South of the Loire the country a»- 
Bomes a more monntainous aspect, and the land- 
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scape is broken by long sweeping hills and fertile 
valleys. Many a fair scene invites the traveller's 
foot to pause ; and his eye roves with delight over 
the piL-ture^que landscape of the valley of thu 
Crense, and the beautiful highland scenery near 
Pi^rigueux. There are also many objects of art 
and antiquity which arrest his attention. Argen- 
ton boasts its Roman amphitheatre, and the ruins 
of an old castle built by ICing Pepin ; at Chains 
the tower beneath which Richard Cceur-de-Lion 
was stain is still pointed out to the curious travel- 
ler; and P^rigueux is full of crumbling monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages. 

Scenes like these, and the constant chatter of 
my fellow-travellers, served to enlighten l;he tedium 
of a long and fatiguing journey. The French are 
preeminently a talking people, and every new ob- 
ject afforded a topic for light and animated dis- 
cussion. The affairs of church and state were, 
however, the themes oftenest touched upon. The 
bill for the suppression of the liberty of the press 
was then under discnsaion in the Chamber of 
Peers, and excited the most lively interest through 
the whole kingdom. Of course it was a subject 
not likely to be forgotten in a atage-coach. 

" Ah ! mon Dieu I " said a brisk little man, with 
snow-white hair and a blazing red face, at the 
same time drawing up his shoidders to a level with 
his ears ; " the ministry are determined to carry 
their point at all events. They mean to break 
down the liberty of the press, cost what it will." 

" If they succeed," added the person who sat 
opposite, " we may thank the Jesuits for it. It ia 
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all their work. They iiile the mind of our imbei;ile 
mouarch, and it is their miserable policy to keep 
the people in darkness." 

" No doubt of that," rejoined the first speaker. 
" Why, no longer ago than yesterday I read iu the 
'Figaro' that a printer had been prosecuted for 
publishing the moral lessons of the Evangelists 
without the miracles." 

" Is it possible ? " said I. " And are the people 
so stupid as thus patiently to offer their shoidders 
to the pack-saddle ? '' 

" Most certainly not ! We sliall have another 
revolution." 

"If history speaks true, you have had revolu- 
tions enough, during the last ceutury or two, to 
satisfy the most mereurial nation on earth. You 
have hardly been quiet a moment since the day of 
the Barricades and the memorable war of the poti- 
de-chambre in the times of the Grand Cond6," 

" You are pleased to apeak lightly of our revo- 
lutions, sir," rejoined the politician, growing warm. 
" You must, however, confess that each successive 
one has brought us nearer to our object. Old in- 
atitntious, whose foundations lie deep in the preju- 
dices of a great nation, are not to be toppled down 
by the springing of a single mine. You must con- 
fess, too, that our national character is much im- 
proved since the days you speak of. The youth of 
the present century are not so frivolou.i as those 
of the last. They have no longer that mihounded 
levity and light-heartedness so generally ascribed 
to them. From this circumstance we have every- 
thing to hope. Our revolutions, likewise, must 
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necessarily change their character and secure to 
ua more solid advantages than heretofore."' 

" Luck makes pluck, as the Germans say. You 
go on bravely ; but it gives lue pain to see religion 
and the chui-ch so disi'egat'ded." 

"Superstition and the church, you mean," said 
the gray-headed man. " Why, sir, the church is 
nothing nowadays but a tumble-down, dilapidated 
tower for rooks and daws, and such silly birds, to 
build their nests in ! " 

It was now very evident that I had unearthed a 
radical; and there is no knowing when his ha- 
rangue would have ended, had not his voice been 
drowned by the noise of the wheels, as we entered 
the paved street of the city of Limoges. 

A breakfast of boiled capon stuffed with truffles, 
and accompanied by a PdtS de PSrigueux, a dish 
well known to French gourmands, restored us all 
to good-himior. While we were at breakfast a per- 
sonage stalked into the i-oom, whose strange ap- 
pearance arrested my attention and gave subject 
for future convei-sation to our party. lie was a 
tall, thin figure, armed with a long whip, brass 
spurs, and black whiskers. He wore a bell- 
crowned, varnished hat, a blue frock-coat with 
standing coUai-, a red waistcoat, a pair of yellow 
leather breeches, and boots that reached to the 
knees. I at first took him for a postilion, or a 
private courier; but, upon inquiry. I found that he 
was only the son of a notary-public, and that ha 
dressed in this strange fashion to please Ms own 
fancy. 

As soon as we were comfortably seated in the 
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diligence, I made some remark ou the singular cos- 
tume of Uie personage whom I had just seen at the 
tavern. 

" These things are ao common with us," said the 
politician, " that we hardly notice them." 

" What you want in liberty of B|ieech, then, you 
make up in liberty of dress ? " 

" Yes ; in this, at least, we are a free people." 

" I had not been long in France, before I dis- 
covered that a man may dress as he pleases, with- 
out being stared at. The most opposite styles of 
dress seem to be in vogue at the same moment. 
No strange garment nor desjrerate hat excites 
either ridicide or surprise. French fashions are 
known and imitated all the world over." 

" Very true, indeed," said a little man in gosling- 
green. " We give fashions to all other nations." 

" Fashions ! " said the politician, with a kind of 
growl, — " fashions ! Ves, sir, and some of ns are 
simple enough to boast of it, aa if we were a na- 
tion of tailors." 

Here the little man in gosling-green pulled up 
the liorns of his cotton shirt-collar. 

" I recollect," said I, " that your Madame de 
Pompadour in one of her letters says something to 
this effect : ' We furnish our enemies with hair- 
dressers. ribl>ons, and fashions ; and they furnish 
ns with laws,'" 

" That is not the only silly thing she said in her 
lifetime. Ahl these Pompadours and Maintenons 
and Montespans were the anthors of much woe 
to France. Their follies and extravagances ex- 
hausted the public treasury, and made the nation 
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poor. They built palaces, and covered themselves 
with jewels, and ate from golden plate ; while the 
people who toiled for them hail hardly a cniHt to 
keep their own children from starvation ! And 
yet they preach to us the divine right of kings ! " 

My radical had got upon Ins high horse again, 
and I know not whither it would have carried hint, 
hat! not a thin man with a black, seedy coat, who 
sat at his elbow, at that moment crossed his path 
by one of those abrupt and sudden transitions 
which leave you aghast at the strange association 
of ideas in the speaker's mind. 

" Apropos de bottes J " exclaimed he, " speaking 
of boots, and notaries public, and such matters, 
— excuse me for interrupting you, sir, ~a little 
story has jnst popped into my head which may 
amuse the company ; and as I am not very fond 
of political discussions, — no offence, sir, — I will 
tell it, for the sake of changing the conversation." 

Whereupon, without further preamble or apol- 
ogy, he proceeded to tell his story in, as neaily as 
may be, the following words. 



THE NOTARY OF P^RIGUEUX. 

Do not tcust thy body witli a pliyHician. He '11 mnke tliy faai- 
iab boueB go without flesh in a fortnight, and thy soul walk witli- 
tnit a body a sennight aftec. — SHiKu:r. 

You must know, gentlemen, that there lived 
some years ago, in the city of P^rigueus, an honest 
notary-public, the descendant of a very ancient 
and broken-down family, and the occupant of one 
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of those old weather-beaten teaements which re- 
mind you of the times of your great-grandfather. 
He was a man of an unoffending, quiet disposi- 
tion ; the father of a family, though not the ht:.iil 
of it, — for in that family "the hen overcrowed 
the cock," and the neighliors, when they spake of 
the notary, shm^ed tlieir shoulders, and ex- 
claimed, " Poor fellow t his spurs want sharpen- 
ing." In fine, — you understand me, gentlemen, 
— he was henpecked. 

Well, finding no peace at home, he sought it 
elsewhere, as was very natural for liim to do, and 
at length discovered a place of rest, far beyond 
the cares and clamors of domestic life. This was 
a little Cof^ Estaminet, a short way out of the 
city, whither he repaired every evening to smoke 
his pipe, drink sugar-water, and play bis favorite 
game of domino. There he met tho boon compan- 
ions he most loved ; beanl all the floating chitchat 
of the day ; laughed when he was in merry mood ; 
found consolation when he was sad ; and at all 
times gave vent to his opinions, without fear of 
being snubbed sliort by a flat coutradietion. 

Now, the notary's bosom-friend was a dealer in 
claret and cognac, who lived about a league from 
the city, and always passed his evenings at the Us- 
taminet. He was a gi-oss, corpuJeut fellow, raised 
from a fidi-blooded Gascon breed, and sii-ed by a 
comic actor of some reputation in his way. He 
was remarkable for nothing but his goott-humor, 
his love of cards, and a strong propensity to test 
the quality of his own liquors by comparing them 
with those sold at other places. 
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As evil communications corrupt good manners, 
the bail practices of tlie wiiie-dealer won insensibly 
u|>OQ the worthy notary ; and before lie was aware 
of it, he found himself weaned from domino and 
sugar-water, and addicted to piquet and spiced 
wine. Indeed, it not unfi-equently happened, that, 
after a long session at the JCstaininet, the two 
friends grew so urbane, that they would waste a 
full half-hour at the door in friendly dispute which 
should conduct the other home. Though this 
course of life agreed well enough with the slug- 
gish, phlegmatic temjwrament of the wine^lealer, 
it soon began to play the very deuce with the more 
sensitive organization of the notary, and final- 
ly put his nervous system completely out of tune. 
He lost his appetite, became gaunt and haggard, 
and could get no sleep. Legions of blue-devils 
haunted him by day, and by night strange- faues 
peeped through his bed-curtains, and the flight- 
mare snorted in his ear. The worse be grew, the 
more he smoked and tippled ; and the more he 
smoked and tippled, — why, as a matter of course, 
the worse he grew. His wife alternately stormed, 
remonstrated, entreated ; but all in vain. She 
made the house too hot for him, — he retreated to 
th& tavern ; she broke his long-stemmed pipes 
upon the andirons, — he substituted a short- 
stemmed one, which, for safe-keeping, he earned 
in his waistcoat-pocket 

Thus the unhappy notary ran gradually , down 
at the heel. What with his bad habits and bis 
domestic gi'ievances, he became completely hipped. 
He imagined that he was going to die, and suf- 
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fered in quick succession all the diseases that ever 
beset mortal man. Every aliootiug pain was an 
alarming symptom, — every imeasy feeling after 
dinner a sure prognostic of some mortal disease. 
In vain did his friends endeavor to reason, and 
then to laugh liim out of his strange whims ; for 
when did ever jest or reason cure a sick imagina- 
tion ? His only answer was, " Do let me alone ; I 
know better than you what ails me," 

Well, gentlemen, things were m this state, when, 
one afternoon in December, as he sat moping in 
hia office, wrapped in an overcoat, with a cap on 
hia head and his feet thrust into a pair of furred 
slippers, a cabriolet stopped at the door and a loud 
knocking without aroused him from his gloomy 
revery. It was a message from his friend the 
wine-dealer, who had been suddenly attacked with 
a violent fever, and growing worse and worse, had 
uo^ fleut in the greatest liaste for the notary to 
draw up his last will and testament. The case 
was urgent and admitted neither excuse nor de- 
.lay ; and the notary, tying a haudkercliief round 
bis face, and buttoning up to the chin, jumped 
into the cabriolet, and suffered himself, though 
not without some dismal presentiments and mis- 
givings of heart, to be driven to the wine-dealer's 
house. 

When he arrived, he found everything in the 
greatest confusion. On entering the house, he ran 
against the apothecary, who was coming down- 
stairs, with a face as long as your arm ; anil a few 
steps farther he met the housekeei>er — for the 
wine-dealer was an old bachelor — running up and 
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down, and wringing her hands, for fear that the 
good man should die without making his will. He 
soon reached the chamber of his sick friend, and 
found liim tossing about in a paroxysm of fever 
anil ciUling aloud for a draught of cold water. 
The notary shook his head ; he thought this a 
fatal symptom ; for ten years back the wine-dealer 
had been suffering under a species of hydrophobia, 
which seerued suddenly to have left him. 

When the sick man saw who stood by hb bed- 
side, he stietched out his hand and exclaimed, — 

" Ah I my dear friend ! have you come at last ? 
You see it is all over with me. You have arrived 
just in time to draw up that — that passport of 
mine. Ah, grand (liable I how hot it is here ! 
Water, — water, — water ! Will nobody give me 
a drop of cold water ? " 

Aa the case was an urgent one, the notary made 
no delay in getting his papers in readiness ; and 
in a short time the last will and testament of the 
wine-dealer was drawn up in due form, the notary 
guiding the sick man's hand as he scrawled his sig- 
nature at the bottom. 

As the evening wore away, the wine-dealer grew 
worae and worse, and at length became delirious, 
mingling in hia incoherent ravings the phrase» of 
the Credo and Paternoster with the shibboleth of 
the dram-shop and the card-table. 

" Take care ! take care ! There, now — Credo 
in — Pop I ting-a-ling-ling 1 give nie some of that. 
Cent-^-dize 1 Why, you old publican, this wine 
is poisoned, — I know your tricks ! — Sanctam 
ecdesiam caiholicam — Well, well, we shall see. 
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Imbecile I to have a tierce-major and a seven of 
hearts, and discard the seven 1 By St. Anthony, 
capot ! You are lurched, — ha I ha ! I told you 
BO. I knew very well, — there, — there, — don't 
interrupt me — Camis resurrectionem et vitam eter- 
nam ! " 

With these words upon liis lips, the poor wine- 
dealer expired. Meanwhile the notary sat cower- 
ing over the fire, aghast at the fearful scene that 
was passing before him, and now and then striving 
to keep up his com-age by a glass of cognac. Al- 
ready his fears were on the alert ; and the idea of 
contagion flitteil to and fro through his mind. In 
order to quiet these thoughts of evil import, he 
lighted his pipe and began to prepare for returning 
home. At that moment the apothecary turned 
round to him and said, — 

" Dreadful sickly time this! The disorder seems 
to be spreading." 

" What disorder ? " exclaimed the notary, with 
a movement of surprise. 

" Two died yesterday, and three to-day," contin- 
ued the apothecary, without answering the ques- 
tion. " Very sickly time, sir, — very," 

"But what disorder is it? What disease has 
carried off my friend here so suddenly ? " 

" What diseaae ? Why, scarlet fever, to be 
sure." 

" And is it contagious ? " 

" Certainly I " 

"Then 1 am a dead manf" exclaimed the no- 
tary, putting his pipe into his waistcoat-pocket, and 
beginning to walk up and down the room in de- 
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spfiir. " I am a dead man ! Now, don't deceive 
me, — don't, will you ? What — what are the 
symptoms ? " 

" A sharp bumiiig pain in the right side," said 
the apothecary. 

" Oh, what a fool I was to come here 1 " 

In vain did the housekeeper and the apothecary 
strive to pacify him ; — he was not a man to be 
reasoned with ; he answered that he knew his own 
conatitution better than they did, and insisted upon 
going home without delay. Unfortunately, the 
vehicle he came in ha<l returned to tlie city, and 
the whole neighborhood was abed and asleep. 
What was to be done ? Nothing in the world - 
but to take the apothecary's horse, which stood 
hitched at the door, patiently waiting hia master's 
will. 

Well, gentlemen, as there was no remedy, our 
notary mounted this raw-boned steed and set forth 
upon hia homewai-d journey. The nigbt was cold 
and gusty, and the wind right in his teeth. Over- 
head the leaden clouds were beating to and fro, 
and through them the newly risen moon seemed to 
be tossing and drifting along like a cock-boat in 
the SQi'f ; now swallowed np in a huge billow of 
cloud, and now lifted upon its bosom and dashed 
with silvery spray. The trees by the roadside 
groaned with a sound of evil omen, and before 
him lay three mortal miles, beset with a thousand 
imaginary perils. Obedient to the whip and spur, 
the steed leaped forward by fits and starts, now 
dashing away in a tremendous gallop, and now re- 
laxing into a long, hard trot ; while the rider, filled 
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with symptoms of disease and dire presentiments of 
death, urged him on, as if he wei-e Seeing before 
the pestilence. 

In this way, by dint of wliistling and slioiiting;, 
and beating right and left, one mile of tlie fatal 
three was safely passed. The apprehensions of 
the notary had bo far subsided, tliat he even suf- 
fered the poor horse to walk up hill ; but these 
apprehensions were suddenly revived again with 
tenfold violence by a sharp pain in the light side, 
which seemed to pierce him like a needle, 

" It is upon me at last I " groaned the fear- 
strioken man. " Heaven be merciful to me, the 
greatest of sinners I And must I die in a ditch, 
after all? He ! get up, — get up I " 

And away went horse and rider at full speed, — 
hurry-scurry, — up hill and down, — panting and 
blowing like a whirlwind. At every leap the pain 
in the rider's side seemed to increase. At first it 
was a little point like the prick of a needle, — 
then it spread to the size of a half-franc piece, — 
then covered a phtce as large as the palm of your 
hand. It gained upon liim fast. The poor man 
groaned aloud in agony ; faster and faster sped the 
liorse over the frozen ground, — farther and far- 
ther spread the pain over his side. To complete 
the dismal picture, the storm commenced, — snow 
muigled with rain. But snow and rain and cold 
were naught to him ; for, though his arms and legs 
were frozen to icicles, he felt it not ; the fatal 
symptom was upon him ; he waa doomed to die, — 
not of cold, but of scarlet fever I 

At length, he knew not how, more dead than 
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alive, he reached the gate of the city. A band of 
ill-bred dogg, that were serenadiDg at a coiuer of 
the street, seeing the notary dash by, joined in the 
hue and cry, and ran barking and yelping at hia 
heels. It was now late at night, and only here and 
there a solitary lamp twinkled from an upper story. 
But on went the notary, down this street and up 
that, till at last he reached his own door. There 
was a light in his wife's bedroom. The good 
woman came to the window, alarmed at such a 
knockiug, and howling, and clattering at her door 
so late at night ; and the notary was too deeply 
absorbed in his own sorrows to observe that the 
lamp cast the shadow of two heads on the win- 
dow-curtain. 

" Let me in I let me in 1 Quick ! quick ! " he 
exclaimed, almost breathless fi-om terror and fa- 
tigue. 

"Who are yon, that come to disturb a lone wo- 
man at this hour of the night ? " cried a sharp 
voice from above. " Begone about yoiir business, 
and let qijiet people sleep." 

" Come down and let me in I I am your hus- 
band- Don't you know my voice ? Quick, I be- 
seech you, for I am dying here in the street ! " 

After a few moments of delay and a few more 
words of parley, the door was opened, and the 
notary stalked into his domicile, pale and hag^rd 
in aspect, and as stiff and straight as a ghost. 
Cased from head to heel in an armor of ice, as the 
glare of the lamp fell upon him, he looked like a 
knight-errant mailed in steel. But in one place 
his armor was broken. On his right side was a 
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circiikr spot, as lai^e as the ci-own of your hat, 
and about as black ! 

" My deal- wife 1 " he exclaimed, with more teu- 
demesB than he had exhibited for many years. 
" Reach me a chair. My hours are cumbered. I 
am a dead man ! " 

Alarmed at these exclamations, his wife stripped 
off his overcoat. Something fell from beneath it, 
and was dashed to pieces on the hearth. It was 
the notary's pipe ! He placed his hand upon his 
side, and, lo I it was hare to the shin I Coat, waist- 
coat, and linen were burnt through and through, 
and there was a blister on bis side a» large as your 

The mystery was soon explained, symptom and 
all. The notary had put his pipe into his pocket 
without knocking out the ashes ! And so my story 
ends. 

I" Is that all ? '' asked tlie rmiical. when the story- 
teller had finished. 
"That is aU." 
" Well, what does your story prove ? " 
"That is more than I can tell. All I know is 
that the story is true."' 
" And did he die ? " said the nice Httle man in 
gosling-green. 
"Yes, he died afterwards," replied the story- 
teller, rather annoyed by the qnestion. 
"And what did he die of?" continued gosling- 
green, following him up, 
" What did he die of ? why, he died — of a 
sudden ! " 
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THE JOURNEY INTO SPAIN. 

Al'urae de I'jver qan le jolj tsmpB Ae primavera commeDce, 

et qu'on voit arbres vecdojer, fleurg egpanauir, et qa'on nit lea 
oiBUlona chanter en tonte joie et doulceiir, tant qu« lea lartii 
hoci^sa rotantiasent da leiira sans et que oojuta tristea peuaifs 7 
dulens s'en eBJmiiaaeut, ii'^meuveut k delajaaer deoil et Wate tris- 
tesae, et Be parforoent a vaJoir mluax, — La Pjjjbaste Hibtoihb 

DB GUERIH DS MOMOLAVB. 

SoFT-BREATiUNQ Spring! how many pleasant 
thoughts, how many delightful recollectiona, does 
thy name awaken in the mind of a traveller I 
Whether he has followed thee by the banks of the 
Loire or the Guadalquivir, or traced thy footsteps 
slowly climbing the sunny slope of Alp or Apea- 
nine, the thought of thee shall summon up sweet 
visions of the past, and thy golden sunshine and 
soft vapoiy atmosphere become a portion of his 
day-dreams and of him. Sweet images of thee, and 
scenes that have oft inspired the poet's song, shall 
mingle in his recollections of the pa.st. The shoot- 
ing of the tender leaf, - — the sweetness and elaa- 
tieity of the air, — the blue sky, — the fleet-drifting 
cloud, — and the flocks of wild fowl wheeling in 
long-drawn phalanx through the air, and screaming 
from their dizzy height, — all these shall pass like 
a dream before his imagination. 

And ^Qtl^ D^er his memoTy come a-t tiineB 
A glimpse of jojs that had their birth in thee, 
Like 81 brief atrajn of some forgotten tone. 

It was at the opening of this delightful season 
of the year that I passed through the South of 
France, and took the road of St. Jean de Luz for 
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the Spanish frontier. I left Bordeaux amid all tlie 
noise and gayety of the last scene of Carnival. 
The streets and public walks of the city were 
full of merry groups in masks, — at every comer 
crowds were listening to the discordant music of 
the wandering ballad-ainger ; and grotesque figm-es, 
mounted on high stilts, and dressed in the garb of 
the peasants of the Landes of (iaacony, were stalk- 
ing up and down like so many long-legged cranes ; 
others were amusing themselves with the ti'icka 
and grimaces of little monkeys, disguised like little 
men, bowing to the ladies, and figuring away in 
red coats and ruffles ; and here and there a band of 
chimney-sweeps were staring in stupid wonder at 
the miracles of a showman's box. In a wonl, all 
was so full of mirtli and inerrimake, that even beg- 
gary seemed to have forgotten that it was wretch- 
ed, and gloried in the ragged masquerade of one 
poor holiday. 

To this scene of noise and gayety succeeded the 
Bilence and solitude of the Laudes of Gascony. 
The road from Bordeaux to Bayonne winds along 
through immense pine-foreats and sandy plains, 
spotted here an<l tliere with a dingy little hovel, 
and the silence is interrupted only by the dismal 
hollow roar of the wind among the melancholy and 
majestic pines. Occasionally, however, the way is 
enlivened by a market-town or a stra^ling vil- 
lage; and 1 still recollect the feelings of delight 
which I experienced, when, just after sunset, we 
passed through the romantic town of Roquefort, 
built upon the sides of the green valley of the 
Douze, which has scooped out a verdant hollow 
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for it to nestle in, amid those barren tracts of 
saud. 

On leaving Bayonne, the scene aasumes a char- 
acter of greater beauty and sublimity. To the 
vast forests of the Laudes of Gascoiiy succeeds a 
eccne of picturesque beauty, delightful to the trav- 
eller's eye. Before him rise the snowy Pyrenees, 
— a long line of undulating hills, — 

Bounded afar by pea,k aapiriiig bold, 

Uke giant <!apped with helia ut liuniriihed gold. 

To the left, as far as the eye can reach, stretch the 
delicious valleys of the Nive and Adour ; and to 
the right the sea flashes along the pebbly margin 
of ita silver beach, forming a thousand little bays 
and inlets, or comes tumbling in anioug the clifEs 
of a rock-bound coast, and beats against its maa- 
sive barriers with a distant, hollow, continual roar. 
Should these pages meet the eye of any solitary 
traveller who is journeying into Spain by the road 
I here speak of, I would advise him to travel from 
Bayonne to St. Jean de Luz on horseback. At the 
gate of Bayonne he will find a steed ready capari- 
soned for him, with a dark-eyed Basque girl for 
his companion and guide, who is to sit beside him 
upon the same horse. This style of travelling is, I 
believe, peculiar to the Basque provinces ; at all 
events, 1 have seen it nowhere else. The saddle is 
constructed with a large frame-work extending on 
each side, and covered with cushions ; and the trav- 
eller and liis guide, being placed on the opposite 
extremities, serve as a balance to each other. "VVe 
overtook many travellers mounted in this way, and 
I could not help thinking it a mode of travelling 
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far preferable to being cooped up in a diligence. 
The Basque giila are geiiei-ally beautiful, and 
there was one of tliese merry guides we met ujKm 
the road to Bidart whose image haunts me still. 
She had large and expressive black eyes, teeth like 
pearls, a rich and sunbui-ut cotuplexion, and hair 
of a glossy blackness, parted on the forehead, and 
falling down behind in a large braid, so long aa 
almost to touch tlie ground with tlie little ribbon 
that confined it at the end. She wore the common 
dress of the peasantry of the South of France, 
and a large gypsy straw hat was thrown bai'k over 
her shoulder, and tied by a ribbon about her neck. 
There was hardly a dusty traveller in the coach 
who did not enip-y her companion the seat he oocn- 
pied beside her. 

Just at nightfall we entered tlie town of St. 
Jean de Luz, and dashed down its narrow streets 
at full gallop. The little mailcap postilion 
cracked his knotted whip incessantly, and the 
Bound echoed back from the high dingy walls like 
the report of a pistol. The coach-wheels nearly 
touched the houses on each side of us ; the idlers 
in the street jumped right and left to save them- 
selves ; window-shutters flew open in all direc- 
tions; a thousand heads popped out from cellar 
and upper story: " Sucr-r-rS mdtinf" shouted the 
postilion, — and we rattled on like an earthquake. 

St. Jean de Luz is a smoky little fishing-town, 
situated on the low grounds at the mouth of the 
NivcUo, and a bridge connects it with the fanlwurg 
of Siboume, which stands on the opposite hank of 
the river. I had no time, however, to note the 
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peoullai-ities of the place, for I was whirled out of 
it with the aame speed and confusion with which I 
had been whirled in, and 1 can only I'ecollect the 
sweep of the road across the Nivelle, — the church 
of Siboume by thu water's edge, — the narrow 
streets, — the smoky-looking houses with red win- 
dow-shutters, and "a very ancient aud fish-like 
smell." 

I passed by moonlight the little river Bidasoa, 
which forms the boundary between France and 
Spain; and when the nioraing broke, found my- 
self far up among the mountains of 8an Salvador, 
the most westerly links of the great Pyrenean 
chain. The mountains around me were neither 
rugged nor precipitous, but they rose one above 
another in a long, majestic swell, and the trace of 
the ploughshare was occasionally visible to their 
summits. They seemed entirely destitute of 
trees ; and as the season of vegetation had not yet 
commenced, their huge outlines lay black, and bar- 
ren, and desolate against the sky. But it was a 
glorious morning, and the sun rose up into a cloud- 
less heaven, and poured a flood of gorgeous splen- 
dor over the mountain landscape, as if proud of 
the realm he shone upon. The scene was enliv- 
ened by the dashing of a swollen mountain-brook, 
whose course we followed for miles down the val- 
ley, as it leaped onward to its journey's end, now 
breaking into a white cascade, and now foaming 
and chafing beneath a rustic bridge. Now and 
then we drove through a dilapidated town, with a 
group of idlers at every corner, wrapped in tat- 
tered brown cloaks, and smoking their little paper 
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cigars iu the sun ; theu would suoueetl a desolate 
tract of (jountry, cheered only by the tinkle of a 
luulij-bell, or the sung of a muleteer ; then we 
would meet a sulitaiy traveller mouuted oti horse- 
back, and wrapped in the ample folds of his cloak, 
with a gun hauging at the pouiuiL'l of IiIh saddle. 
Occasiooally, too, amoug the hieak, iuliospitahle 
hills, we passed a rude little L-hapel, with a cluster 
of ruined cottages ai-ound it ; and whencTcr our 
carriage atopped at the relay, or loitered slowly up 
the hillside, a crowd of childrsn would gather 
around us, with little images and crucifixes for 
sale, curiously ornamented with ribbons and hits 
of tawdry finery. 

A day's journey from the frontier brought us to 
Vitoria, where the diligence stopped for the night. 
I spent the scanty remnant of daylight in ram- 
bling about the streets of the city, with no other 
guide than the whim of the moment. Now I 
plunged down a daik and narrow alley, now 
emerged into a wide street or a spacious market- 
place, and now arousul the drowsy echoes of a 
church or cloister with the soimd of my intrud- 
ing footsteps. But descriptions of churches and 
public squares are dtdl and tedious matters for 
those readers who are in search of amusetncut, and 
not of instruction ; and if any one has accompanied 
me thus far on my fatiguing journey towards the 
Spanish capital, I will readily excuse hira from 
the toil of an evening ramble through the streets 
of Vitoria. 

On the following morning we left the town, 
long before daybreak, and during our forenoon's 
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journey the postilion drew up nt an inn, on the 
southern alope of tlie Sierra de San Lorenzo, in 
the province of Old Castile. The house was an 
old, dllapi<lated tenement, built of rough stone, 
and coarsely plastered upon the ontside. The 
tiled roof had long been the sport of wind and 
rain, the motley coat of plaster was broken and 
time-worn, and the whole building sadly out of re- 
pair ; though the fanciful mouldings nnder the 
eaves, and the curiously carved wood-work that 
supported the little balcony over the principal en- 
trance, spoke of better days gone by. The whole 
building remindetl me of a dilapidated Spanish 
Don, down at the heel and out at elbows, but with 
here and there a remnant of former magnificence 
peeping through the loopholes of his tattered cloak. 
A wide gateway ushered the traveller into the 
interior of the building, and conducted him to a 
low-roofed apartment, paved with round stones, 
and serving both as a court-yard and a stable. It 
seemed to be a neutral ground for man and beast, 
— a little republic, where horse and rider had 
common privileges, and mule and muleteer lay 
cheek by jowl. In one comer a jHwr jackass was 
patiently devouring a bundle of musty straw, — 
in another, its master lay sound asleep, with his 
saddle-cloth for a pillow ; here a group of mule- 
teers were quarrelling over a pack of dirty cards, 
and there the village barber, with a self-impor- 
tant air, stood lading the Alcalde's chin from the 
helmet of Mambrino. On the wall, a little taper 
glimmered feebly before an image of St. Anthony ; 
directly opposite these a leathern wine-bottle hung 



by the neck from a pair of ox-horns ; and the 
pavement below was covered with a curious med- 
ley of boxes, and bags, and cloaks, aud pack-sad- 
dlea, ajid sacks of grain, and ekiua of wiue, and all 
kinds of lumber. 

A small door upon the right led us into the inn- 
kitchen. It was a room about ten feet square, 
and literally all chimney : for the hearth was in 
the centre of tlte floor, and the walls sloped \\\i- 
ward in the form of a long, narrow pyramid, with 
an opening at the top for the escape of the smoke. 
Quite round this little room ran a row of Iwnches, 
upon which sat one or two grave personages Mook- 
ing paper cigars. Upon the licarth blazed a hand- 
ful of fagots, whose bright Hame danced merrily 
among a motley congregation of pots and kettles, 
and a long wreath of smoke wound lazily up 
through the huge tunnel of the roof alwive. The 
walls were black with soot, and omamentetl with 
sundry legs of bacon and festoons of sausages ; 
and as there were no windows in this <iingy abode, 
the only light which cheered the darkness within 
came flii^kering from the fire ujion the hearth and 
the smoky sunbeams that peeped down the long- 
necked chimney. 

I had not been long seated by the fire, when the 
tinkling of miUe-bells, the clatter of hoofs, and 
the hoarse voice of a muleteer in the outer aiKirt- 
ment announced tlie arrival of new guests. A few 
momenta afterward the kitchen-door o[>ened, and 
a person entered, whose appearance strongly ar- 
rested my attention. It was a tall, athletic Hgure, 
with the majestic carriage of a grandee, and a 
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(lark. Buuburnt counteuancc, tbat indicated an age 
of about fifty years. His dress was singular, and 
Bueli as I had not before seeu. He wore a round 
Itat with wide, flapping brim, from beneath whicih 
his long, black hair hung in curls upon his shoul- 
ders ; a leather jerkiu, with cloth ultreves, descended 
to his hips ; around his waist was closely buckled 
a leather belt, with a caiiouch-box ou one side ; a 
pair of loose trouaei-a of blai-k serge hung in 
ample folds to the knees, around which they were 
closely gathered by embroideied garters of blue 
silk ; and black broadcloth leggins, buttoned close 
to the calves, and strapped over a pair of brown 
leather shoes, completed the singular dress of the 
stranger. He doffed his hat as he entered, and, 
saluting the company with a " Dios guarde d 
Ustedes, cahalleros " (God guard you. Gentlemen), 
took a seat by the fire, and entered into conversa- 
tion with those around him. As my curiosity was 
not a little excited by the peculiar dress of this 
person, I inquired of a travelling companion, who 
sat at my elbow, who and what tliis new-comer 
was. From him I learned that he was a muleteer 
of the Mar^aterfa, — a name given to a clustra- 
of small towns which lie in the mountainoiis coun- 
try between Aatorga and Villafrauca, in the west- 
em comer of the kingdom of Leon. 

" Nearly evei-y pro\'ince in Spain," said he, 
" has its peculiar costume, as you will see, when 
you have a^lvanced farther into our country. Por 
instance, the Catalonian.^ wear crimson caps, hang- 
ing down upon the shoulder like a sack ; wide pan- 
taloons of green velvet, long enough ih the waist- 



band to cover the whole breast ; and a little strip 
of a jacket, made of the saiDe material, and so 
short as to bring; the pocket directly unilur the 
armpit. The Valeneians, on the contrary, go al- 
most naked : a linen shiit, white linen trousers, 
reaching no lower than the knees, and a pair of 
coarse leather sandals complete their simple garb ; 
it ia only in midwinter that they indulge in the 
luxury of a jacket. The most beautiful and ex- 
pensira costume, however, is that of Andalusia ; it 
oonaists of a velvet jacket, faced with rich and 
various-colored embroidery, and covered with tas- 
sels and silken cord ; a waistcoat of some gay 
color ; a silken handkei-chiuf round the neck, and a 
crimson sash round the waist ; breeches that button 
down each side ; gaiters and shoes of white leather ; 
and a handkerchief of bright-colored silk wound 
about the head like a turban, and surmounted by a 
velvet cap or a little round hat, with a wide band, 
and an abundance of silken loops and tassels. 
The Old Castilians are more grave in their at- 
tire : they wear a leather breastplate instead of a 
jacket, breeches and leggins, and a montera cap. 
This fellow is a Maragato ; and in the villages of 
the Mara^teria the costume varies a little from 
the rest of Leon and Castile." 

" If he is indeed a Maragato," said I, jestingly, 
" who knows bnt he may be a descendant of the 
muleteer who behaved so naughtily at Cacabelos, 
as related in the second cha])ter of the veracious 
history of Gil Bias de Santillana ? " 

"i Qvien sabe?" was the reply. "Notwith- 
standing the pride which even the meanest Cas- 
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tilian fuels in counting over a long line of good- 
foi'-nolliing ancestors, the science of genealogy has 
become of late a very intricate study in Spain." 

Hero our conversation was cut short by the May- 
oral of the diligence, who came to tell us that the 
mules were waiting ; and before many hours had 
elapsed we were scrambling through the aqiiare of 
the ancient city of Burgos. On the morrow we 
crossed the rivur Ducro and the Guadarrama 
Mountains, and early in the afternoon entered the 
" HerOica Villa " of Madrid, by the Puerta de 
FuencarraJL 



m Eapaiia ! — SpAMiau Wak-obt. 

It is a beautiful morning in June ; — so beauti- 
ful, that I almost fancy myself in Spain. The tes- 
sellated shadow of the honeysuckle lien motionless 
upon the floor, as if it were a figure in the carpet ; 
and through the open window comes the fragrance 
of the wild-brier and the mock-orange, reminding 
me of that soft, sunny clime where the very air is 
laden, like the bee, with sweetness, and the south 
wind 

ComeB over pardons, and the fioweia 
Tliat kuHed it are betrayed. 

The birds are carolling in the trees, and their 
shadows flit across the window as they dart to and 
fro in the sunshine, while the murmur of the bee, 
the cooing of doves from the eaves, and the whir- 
ring of a little humming-bird that has its neet 
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in the honeysuckle, send up a sound of joy to 
meet the rising sun. How like the climate of the 
South I How like a Bumraer morning in Spain ! 

My recollections of Spain are of the most lively 
and delightful kind. Tlie character of tlie soil 
and of its inhabitants, — the stomiy mountains 
and fi-ee spirits of the North, — the prodigal lux- 
uriance and gay voluptuousness of the South, — 
the history and traditions of the past, resembling 
more the fables of romance than the solemn chron- 
icle of events, a soft and yet majestic language 
that falls like martial music on the ear, and a lit^ 
erature rich in the attractive lore of poetry and 
fiction, — these, but not these alone, are my remi- 
niscences of Spain. With these I recall the thou- 
sand little circumstances and enjoyments which 
always give a coloring to our recollections of the 
past ; the clear sky, the pure, balmy air, — the 
delicious fruits and flowers, — the wild-fig and 
the aloe, and the olive by the wayside, — all, all 
that makes existence so joyous, and renders the 
sons and daughters of that clime the children of 
impulse and sensation. 

As I write these words, a shade of sadness steals 
over me. When I think what that glorious land 
might be, and what it is, — what nature intended 
it sho\dd be, and what man has made it, — my 
very heart sinks within me. My mind instinct- 
ively reverts from the degradation of the present 
to the glory of the past ; or, looking forward with 
strong misgivings, but with yet stronger hopes, in- 
terrogates the future. 
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The burnished armor of tlie Cid stands in the 
arcliives of the royal museum of Madrid, and 
there, too, ia seen the armor of Ferdinand and 
of Isabel, of Guzman the Good and of Gonzalo 
do Cordova, and other early champions of Spain ; 
but what hand shall now wield the sword of the 
Campea<lor, or lift up the banner of Leon and Cas- 
tile ? The ruins of Christian castle and Moorish 
alc&zar still look forth from the hills of Spain; 
but where, oh where is the spirit of freedom that 
once fired the children of the Goth ? Where is 
the spirit of Bernardo del Carpio, and Perez de 
Vargas, and Alonzo de Agoilar? Shall it for- 
ever sleep? Shall it never again beat high in the 
hearts of their sons ? Shall the descendants of 
Pelayo bow forever beneath an iron yoke, "like 
cattle whose despair is dumb " ? 

The dust of the Cid lies mingling with the dust 
of Old Castile, but hia spint is not buried with 
his ashes. It sleeps, bnt is not dead. The day 
will come, when the foot of the tyrant shall be 
shaken from the neck of Spain : when a brave and 
generous people, though now ignorant, degraded, 
and much abused, shall "know their rights, and 
knowing dare maintain." 

Of the national character of Spain I have 
brought away this impression : that its prominent 
traits are a generous pride of birth, a superstitions 
devotion to the dogmas of the Church, and an in- 
nate dignity, which exhibits itself even in the 
Roramon and every-day employments of life. Cas- 
tilian pride is proverbial. A beggar wi'apa his 
tattered cloak around Iiim with all the dignity of a 
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Boman senator, and a muleteer bestrides his beast 
of burden with the air of a grandee. 

I have thought, too, that there was a tinge of 
sadness in the Spanish character. The national 
music of the land is remarkable for ita melaneholy 
tone, and at times tha voice of a peasant, singing 
amid the silence and solitude of the mountains, 
falls upon the ear like a funeral chant. Even a 
Spanish holiday wears a look of sadness, — a cir- 
cumstaBce which some writers attribute to the 
cruel and overbearing spirit of the municipal laws. 
" On the greatest festivals," says Jovellanos, " in- 
stead of that boisterous merriment and noise which 
should bespeak the joy of the inliabitants, there 
reigns throughout the streets and market-places a 
slothful inactivity, a gloomy stillness, which can- 
not he remarked without mingled emotions of sur- 
prise and pity. The few pei-sons who leave their 
bouses seem to be driven from them by listlessness, 
and dragge<l as far as the threshokl, the market, 
or the church-door ; there, mufflwl in their cloaks, 
leaning against a corner, seated on a bench, or 
lounging to and fro, without object, aim, or pur- 
pose, they pass their hours, their whole evenings, 
without mirth, recreation, or amusement. When 
you add to this picture the dreariness and filtb of 
the villages, the poor and slovenly dress of the in- 
habitants, the gloominess and silence of their air. 
the laziness, the want of concert and union so 
striking everywhere, who but would be astonished, 
who but would be afflicted by so mournful a phe- 
nomenon? This is not, indeed, the place to ex- 
pose the errors which conspire to province it ; but. 
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whatever those erroi-s may he, one point is clear, 
— 'that they are all to be fonix! iii tlie laws! " * 

Of the same serious, soiubre character is the 
favorite national spoi-t, — the bnll-fight. It is a 
barbarous aniusemeut, but of all iitbers the most 
exciting, the most spirit-stirring, and in Spain the 
most popular. " If Home lived content with bread 
and arms," says the author I have just quoted, in 
a spirited little discourse entitled Pan y Toros, 
" Madrid lives content with bread and bulls." 

Shall I describe a Spanish bull-fight ? No. It 
has been so often and so well described by other 
pens that mine shall not undertake it, though it is 
a tempting theme. I cannot, however, refuse my- 
self the pleasure of quoting here a few lines from 
one of the old Spanish ballads upon this subject. 
It is entitled " The Bull-fight of Ganzul." Tlie 
description of the bull, which is contained in the 
passage I here extract, is drawn with a master's 
hand. It is rather a paraphrase than a transla- 
tion, by Mr. Loekhart. 

From Gnadiana comes he not, he comes not from Xenil, 
From Qoadakiif of the pl^n, or Barrea of the hill ; 
Bnt where from oat Che forest burst Xotniua'a waters clear. 
Beneath the oak-trees was he nursed, this pnind and stately steer. 

Dark is his hide on either side, bnt the blood within doth boil. 
And the dun hidu glows, as if on fire, bb he paws to the turmoil. 
His eyes are jet, and they are set in crystal iing;9 of snow; 
But now they stare witli one red g'lare of brass upon the foe. 

Upon the forehead of the bull the horns stand close and near, 
From oot the broad and wrinkled skull like daggera they appear; 
His neck is maasy, like the trunk of some old knotted tree. 
Whereon the monster's flhsgBry mano. like billows curled, ye we. 

* Informe dado li b Real .\ciidemia de Historia lobre Jaego^ 
Espeet^uloB, y Diversiones Publicas. 
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Hii legs ore short, hia hams are thick, his hoofa an bUck as 

Like H Btrojig' flail he holds his tail, iu fierceness of his nilglit ; 
Lifce Bomethii^ molten unt of iron, or hewn trom forth the rock, 
Harpado of Xarama atitniia, lo bide the Alcaydri'a shook. 

Now stops the druDi. — close, close they come ; tJuice meet, and 

thrice give back ; 
The white foam of Qui-pado li™ on the ohaigep'i hieut of 

black — 
The white foain of thu charger on Harpado's front of dan ; — 
OncH more advance upon his Unco — onue more, thou tearless one ! 

There are various circumstances closely con- 
nected with the train of thought I have here 
touched upon ; but I forbear to nientton them, for 
fear of drawing out this chapter to too great a 
length, Some of them will naturally find a place 
hereafter. Meanwhile let ub turn the leaf to a 
new chapter, and to subjects of a livelier nature. 



A TAILOR'S DRAWER. 

Ned;la, threde. th}-mbell, shen 



A tailor's drawer, did you say ? 

Yes, a tailor's drawer. It is, indeed, rather a 
quaint rubric for a chapter in Hie pilgrim's bre- 
viary ; albeit it well befits the motley character of 
the following pages. It is a title which the Span- 
iards give to a desultory dtscourae, wherein vari- 
ous and discordant themes are touched upon, and 
which is crammed full of little shreds and patches 
of erudition ; and certainly it is not inappropriate 
to a chapter whose contents are of every shape 
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and hue, and " do no more adhere and keep pace 
together than the hundi-edth psalm to the tune of 
Green Sleeves." 



It is recorded in the Adventures of Gil Bias de 
Santillana, that, when this renowned personage first 
visited the city of Madrid, he took lodging at the 
house of Mateo Melandez, in the Puerta del Sol. 
In choosing a pla«e of abode in the Spanish court, 
I followed, as far as praeticable, this ilUistrioua 
example ; but, as the kind-hearted Mateo Jiad been 
long gathered to bis fathei-s, I was content to take 
up my residence in the hired house of Valentin 
Gonzalez, at the foot of the Calle de la Montera. 
My apartments were in the third story, above the 
dust, though not beyond the rattle, of the street ; 
and my balconies looked down into the Puerta del 
Sol, the heart of Madrid, through wliieh circulates 
the living current of its population at least once 
every twenty-four liours. 

The Puerta del Sol is a public square, from 
which diverge the five principal streets of the me- 
tropolis. It is the great rendezvous of grave and 
gay, — of priest and layman, — of gentle and 
simple, — the mart of business and of gossip, — 
the place where the creditor seeks his debtor, 
where the lawyer seeks his client, where the 
stranger seeks amusement, where the friend seeks 
his friend, and the foe his foe ; where the idler 
seeks the sun in winter, and the shade in summer, 
and the busybody seeks the daily news, and picks 
up the cmmbs of gossip to fly away with them in 
his beak to the tertulia of Dofia Paquita ! 



Tell me, ye who have sojourned in foreign lands, 
and know in what bubbles a ti'avetler's happiness 
consists, — is it not a blessing to have your window 
overlook a scene like this? 



There, — take that chair upon the balcony, and 
let us look down upon the busy scene beneath us. 
What a continued roar the orowded thoroughfare 
sends up ! Though three stories high, we can 
hardly hear the sound of our own voices ! The 
London cries are whispers, when compared with 
the cries of Madrid. 

See, — yonder stalks a gigantic peasant of New 
Castile, with a montera cap, brown jacket and 
breeches, and coarse blue stockings, forcing his 
way through the crowd and leading a donkey laden 
with charcoal, whose sonorous bray is in unison 
with the harsh voice of his master. Close at his 
elbow goes a rosy-cheeked damsel, selling calico. 
She is an Astiirian froni the mountains of Santan- 
der. How do you know ? By her short yellow 
petticoats, — her blue bodice, — her coral neck- 
lace and ear-rings. Through the middle of the 
square stmts a peasant of Old Castile, with his 
yellow leather jerkin strapped about his waist, — 
his brown leg^na and his blue garters, — driving 
before him a fiock of gabbling turkeys, and crying 
at the top of his voice, " Poo, poo, pavitoH, paos .' " 
Next comes a Valencian, with his loose linen trou- 
sers and sandal shoon, holding a huge sat^^k of 
watermelons upon )ils shoulder with his left hand, 
and with his right balancing high in air a specimen 
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of the luscious fruit, upon which is perched a. little 
pyramid of the crimsoa pulp, while he tempts the 
passers-by with " A cala, y calaado ; una sandla 
vendo-oo. Si esto es sangre ! " (By tlie slice, — 
come and try it. — watermelon for sale. This b 
blood!) His corapaiiion near him has a pMr of 
scales thrown over Ms shoulder, and holds both 
amis fidl of muskmelons. He chimes into the har- 
monious ditty with " Melo — melo-o-o — melonci- 
tos; aquiestdel i.tzficarl" (Melons, melons ; here 
i« the sugar !) Behind them ereei>9 a slow-moving 
Asturian, in heavy wooilen shoes, crying water- 
cresses ; and a peasant woman from the Guadar- 
rama Mountains, with a montera cocked up in front, 
and a blue kerchief tied under her chin, swings 
in each hand a bunch of live chickens, — that hang 
by the claws, head downwards, fluttering, scratch- 
ing, crowing with all their might, while the good 
woman tries to drown their voices in the discordant 
cry of " ^ Qulen me compra vn gallo, — nn par 
de gallinas f " (Who buys a cock, — a pair of 
fowls ?) That tall fellow in blue, with a pot of 
flowers upon his shoulder, is a wag, beyond all dis- 
pute. See how cunningly he cocks his eye up at 
us, and cries, " Si yo tuviera balcon I " (If I only 
had a balcony !) 

What next? A Manchego with a sack of oil 
under his arm ; a Gallego with a huge wat«r-jar 
upon his shoulders ; an Italian pedler with im- 
ages of saints and madonnas ; a razor-grinder with 
his wheel ; a mender of pots and kettles, making 
music, as he goes, with a shovel and a frying-pan ; 
and, in fine, a noisy, patchwork, ever-changing 
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orowd, whose dlacordant cries mingle with the 
Fumbling of whtels, the clatter of hoofs, and the 
clang of church-bells ; and miike the Puerta del 
Sol, at certain hours of the day, like a street in 
Babylon the Great. 



Chiton \ A beautiful girl, with flaxen hair, blue 
eyes, and the form of a fairy in a midsummer 
night's dream, has just stepped out oii the baleony 
beneath us I See how cmiiiettishly she crosses her 
arms upon the balcony, thrusts her dainty little 
foot through the bars, aud plays with her slip- 
perl She is an Andalusian, from Malaga. Her 
brother is a bold dragoon, and wears a long sword ; 
so beware ! and " let not the creaking of shoes 
and the rustling of silks betray thy poor heart to 
woman." Her mother is a vulgar woman, " fat 
and forty ; " eats garlic in her salad, and smokes 
cigars. But mind I that is a secret ; I tell it to 
you in confidence. 



■ The following little ditty I translate from the 
Spanish. It is as delicate as a dew-drop. 



Tell me, Ihou iine>«rxt ii>arin«[, 
That soileit on the s«a. 

If aliip, or suil, or evening iMr 
Be half wi fiur as she 1 

Tell me, thou gsllant cavnUor, 
WboBe shilling iinus I aee. 



TuU me, Chon atFain, that guard' st tliy Soak 

Beneath the ahadowy tree. 
If floek, or vale, ur muantun-rulfe 

Be half «a f air m ghe 1 



A miller has just passed by, covered with floui 
from head to foot, and perched upon the tip end 
of a little donkey, crying ^^ Arre horrko!" and 
at every cry swinging a cudgel in his hand, and 
giving the ribs of the poor beast what in the vul- 
gar dialect is called a cacMjiorrazo. I could not 
help laughing, though I felt pi-ovoked with the fel- 
low for his cruelty. The truth is, I have great re- 
gard for a jachass. His meekness and patience 
and long-suffering are very amiable qualities, and, 
considering his situation, worthy of all praise. In 
Spain, a donkey plays as conspicuous a jjart as a 
priest or a village alcalde. There wouhl be no 
getting along without him. And yet, who so 
beaten and abused as he ? 



Here comes a gay gallant, with white kid gloves, 
an eye-glass, a black cane with a white ivory pom- 
mel, and a little Hat cocked pertly on one side of 
his head. He ia an exquisite fop and a great 
la^ly's man. You will always find him on the 
Prado at sunset, when the crowd and dust are 
thickest, ogling through his glass, flourishing hia 
cane, and humming between his teeth some favor- 
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ite air of the " Semiramis," or the " Barber of 
Seville," He is a great amateur, and patron of 
the ItiUian Opera. — beats tiina with his cane, — 
nods his head, and cries Bravo .' — and fancies 
himselF in love with the Prima Donna. The 
height of his ambition ia to be thought the gay 
Lotltario, — tlie gallant Don Coi-tejo of his little 
sphere. He is a poet withal, and daily besieges 
the heart of the cruel Doua Inez with sonnets and 
madrigals. She turns a deaf ear to his song, and 
is inexorable : — 

Hat que no sea man piadoaa 
A dns eacndua en proaa, 



What a, contrast between this personage and ttie 
sallow, emaciated being who is now crossing the 
street ! It is a barefooted Carmelite, — a monk 
of an austere order, — wasted by midnight vigils 
and long penance. Abstinence is written on that 
pale cheek, and the bowed head an<l downcast eye 
are in accordance with the meek profession of a 
mendicant brotherhood. 

What is this world to thee, thou man of peni- 
tence and prayer ? What hast thou to do with all 
this busy, turbulent scene about thee, — with all 
the noise and gayety and splendor of this thronged 
city ? Nothing, The wide world gives thee noth- 
ing, save thy daily crust, thy crucifix, thy convent- 
cell, t)ty pallet of straw ! Pilgrim of heaven ! 
thou hast no home on earth. Thou art journeying 
onward to "a house not made with hands," and. 
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like the fii-at apostles of thy faith, thou takest nei- 
ther gold, nor silver, nor brass, nor scrip for thy 
journey. Thou hast shut thy heart to the end(;ar- 
meots of earthly love, — thy shoulder beareth not 
the burden with thy fellow-mau, — in all this vast 
crowd thou hast no friends, no hopes, no sympa- 
thies. Thou standest aloof from man, — and art 
thou nearer God V I know not. Thy motives, 
thy intentions, thy deslreij, are i-egistered m hea- 
ven. I am thy fellow-man, — and not thy judge. 

" Who is the greater?" says the German moiv 
allst ; " the wise man who lifts himself above the 
storms of time, and from aloof looks down upon 
them, and yet takes no part therein, — or he who, 
from the height of quiet and repose, throws him- 
self boldly into tlie battle -tumult o£ the world? 
Glorious is it, when the eagle through the beating 
tempest Hies into the bright blue lieaven upward ; 
but far more glorious, when, poising in the blue 
sky over the black storm-abyss, he plunges down- 
ward to his aerie on the cliff, where cower his un- 
fledged brood, and tremble." 



Sultry grows the day, and breathless ! The 
lately crowded street is silent and deserted, — 
hardly a footfall, — hardly here and there a soli- 
tary figure stealing along in the narrow strip of 
shade beneath the eaves I Silent, too, and deserted 
is the Puerta del Sol ; so silent, that even at this 
distance the splashing of its fountain is distinctly 
audible, — so deserted, that not a living thing is 
visible there, save the outstretched and athletic 
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form of a Galician water-carrier, who lies asleep 
upon the pavement in the cool shadow of the foun- 
tain ! There is not air enough to stu- tlie leaves of 
the jaBniiue upon the balcony, or break the thin 
column of smoke that issues from the cigar of Don 
Diego, master of the noble Spanish tongue, y hom- 
hre <ie muchos dingolondantjos. He sits bolt up- 
right between the window and the door, with the 
collar of his snuff-colored frock thrown back upon 
hia shoulders, and his toes turned out like a dan- 
cing-master, poring over the " Diario de Madrid," 
to learn how high the thermometer rose yesterday, 
what patron saint has a festival to-day, and at 
what hour to-morrow the " King of Spain, Jeni- 
salem, and the Canary Islands " will take his de- 
parture for tlie gardens of Aranjnez. 

You have a proverb in your language, Don 
Diego, which says, — 



after dinner read not even the superscnption of a 
letter. I shall obey and indulge in the exquisite 
luxury of a siesta. I confess that I love this after- 
dinner nap. If I have a gift, a vocation for any- 
thing, it is for sleeping ; and from my heart I can 
say with honest Sancho, " Blessed be the man tliat 
first invented sleep I " In a sultiy clime, too, 
where the noontide heat unmans you, and the cool, 
starry night seems ma<le for anything but shunber, 
I am willing to barter an hour or two of intense 
daylight for an hour or two of tranquil, lovely, 
dewy night I 

Therefore, Don Diego, ha»ta ht vista .' 
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X. 

It is eveaing ; the day is gone ; fast gather a 
(leepen the shades of twilight ! In the words of a 
German allegory, "The bahbliiig day has- touched 
the hem of niglit's gariiieut, and, weary and stilJ, 
drops asleep in her bosom." 

The city awakens from its slumber. The con- 
vent-bells ling solemnly aud slow. The streets 
are thronged again. Onco more I hear the shrill 
cry, the rattling wheel, the murmur of the crowd. 
The blast of a trumpet sounds from the Puerta 
del Sol, — then the tap of a drum; a mounted 
guard opens the way, — the crowd doflf their hats, 
and the king sweeps by in a gilded eoa«h drawn 
by six horses, and followed by a long traiu of un- 
couth, antiquated vehicles drawn by mules. 

The living tide now sets towards the Pra*Io, and 
the beautiful gardens of the Retiro, Beautiful 
are they at thiM magic hour ! Beautiful, with the 
almond-tree in blossom, with the broad green 
leaves of the sycamore and the chestnut, with the 
fragrance of the orange and the lemon, with the 
beauty of a thousand flowers, with the soothing 
calm and the dewy freshness of evening ! 



I love to linger on the Prado till the crowd is 
gone and the night far advanced. There musing 
and alone I sit, and listen to the lulling fall of 
waters in their marble fountains, and watch the 
moon as it rises over the gaitlens of the Retiro, 
brighter than a northern sun. The beautiful scene 
lies half in shadow, half In light, — ahnost a fairy- 



Ifuid. Occasioually the sound of a guitar, or a 
distant voIto, breaks in upon my revery. Then 
the form of a monk, from the neighboring convent, 
Bweepa by me like a shadow and disappears in the 
gloom of the leafy avenuea; and far away from 
the streets of the city comes the voice of the 
watohman telling the midnight hour. 

Lovely art thou, O Night, lieneath the skies of 
Spain I Day, panting with heat, and lailen with 
a thousand cares, toils onward like a beast of 
burden ; hut Night, calm, sQent, holy Night, is a 
ministering angel that cools with its dewy breath 
the toil-heated brow, and, like the Roman sister- 
hood, stoops down to bathe the pilgrim's feet. How 
grateful is the starry twilight I How grateful the 
gentle radiance of the moon ! How grateful the 
delicious coolness of "the omnipresent and deep- 
breathing air"! Lovely art thou, O Night, be- 
neath the skies of Spain I 



ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 

1 loTo a balliid bnt even boo veil, if it be itolefnl iubHst 
merrily aet down, cir a very pleuant tiling indeed, and song 
Iani«ntablj. — Wutbk'b Tai.b. 

How universal is tJie love of poetry! Every 
nation has its popular songs, the offspring of a 
credulous simplicity and an unschooled fancy. 
The peasant of the North, as he sits by the even- 
ing fire, sings the traditionary ballad to his chil- 
dren, 

Nor wnnta he gteetal tnlex. wl.ile ruiind 
The naL-bn>wn buwl dutli trut. 
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j The peasant of the South, as he lits at lUKin in the 
f shade of the sycamore, or sits by liis door iu the 
evening t^viljght, sings his amorous lay, and list- 
lessly, 

On bollow quills of oaten atrow, 
He pipetb mBlody. 

The muleteer of Spain carols with the eai'ly 
lark, amid the stormy mountains of his native 
land. Tho vintagtsr of Sicily haa his evening 
hymn ; the fisherman of Naples his boat-song ; the 
gondolier of Venice his midnight serenade. The 
goatherd of Switzerland and the Tyiol, — the Cap- 
pathiau boor, — the Scotch Highlander, — the 
English ploughboy, singing as he drives his team 
afield, — peasant, serf, slave, — all, all have their 
ballads and traditionary songs. Music is the uui- 

I versal language of mankind, poeti-y their universal 

I pastime and delight. 

I The ancient ballads of Spain hold a prominent 
rank in her literary history. Their number is 
tndy astonishing, and may well startle the most en- 
thusiastic lover of popular song. The Romancero 
General * contains upwards of a thousand ; and 
though upon many of these may justly be bestowed 
the encomium which honest Izaak Walton pro- 
nounces upon the old English ballad of the Pas- 
sionate Shepherd, — " old-fashioned poetry, but 
choicely good," — yet, as a whole, they are, per- 
haps, more remarkable for their number than for 
their beauty. Every great historic event, every 
marvellous tradition, has its popular ballad. Don 
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Roderick, Bernardo del Carpio, and the Cid Cam- 
peadur are not more the heroes o£ ancient chroni- 
cle than of ancient song ; and the imaginaty cham- 
pions of Christendom, the Twelve Peers of Charle- 
magne, have found an historian in the wandering 
ballad-singer no less authentic than the good Arch- 
bishop Turpin. 

Most of these ancient balla<ls had their origin 
during the dominion of the Mooi-s in Spain. 
Many of them, doubtless, are nearly as old as the 
events they celebrate, though in their present 
form the greater part belong to the fourteenth 
century. The language in which they are now 
preserved indicates no higher antiquity, but who 
shall say how long they had been handed down by 
tradition, ere they were taken from the lips o£ the 
wandering minstrel, and recorded in a more per^ 
manent form ? 

The seven centuries of the Moorish sovereignty 
in Spain are the heroic ^es of her history and , 
her poetry. What the warrior achieved with his 
sword the minstrel published in hia song. The . 
character of those agea is seen in the character of 
their literature. History casts its shadow far into 
the land of song. Indeed, the most promiuent 
characteristic of the ancient Spanish ballatls is 
their warlike spirit Tliey shallow forth the 
majestic lineaments of the warlike ages, and 
through every line breathes a high and peculiar 
tone of chivalrous feeling. It is not the piping 
sound of peace, but a blast, — a loud, long blast 
from the war-horn, — 
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And witli this mingles the voice of lamenta- 
tion, the requiem for the slaia, with a mulaneJioly 



Rio Verde. Rio Verde ! 

Many a corpse ia balhed in th», 
Bodi of Moors ami eke of Chriatiam, 

Slaia with sworda most umelly. 

And lliy piira and crystal waters 

Dappled ara with cnmaon irare ; 
For bBtween the Moors and ChrirtiBiiB 

l^ong has been the tight and sore. 

Dnhes and connta fell Uleediiig near thee, 

Lords of high renown were slain, 
Perished many a brave hidalgo 

Of the Dolilemea of Spun. 

Another prominent characteriBtdc o£ these an- 
cient ballads is their energetic i^nd beautiful sim- 
plicity. A great historic eveiit is described in the 
fewest possible words j there is no omament, no 
artifice. The poet's intention was tj) narrate, not 
to eiubelliah. It is truly wonderful to observe 

I what force and beauty and dramatic power are 
given to the old romances by tliis single circum- 

»^Htance. When Bernardo del Cai-pio leads forth 
Ids valiant Leonese against the host of Charle- 
magne, he animates their coiirage by alluding to 
their battles with the Moors, and exclaims, " Shall 
the lions that have bathed their paws in Lihyan 
gore now crouch before the Frank ? " When he 
enters the palace of the treacherous Alfonso, to 
upbraid him for a broken promise, and the king 
orders him to be arrested for contumely, he lays 
his band upon his sword and cries, " Let no one 
stir! I am Bernardo ; and my sword is not sub- 
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jeot even to kings 1 " When the Count Alarcos 
]>i-epares to put to <teath his own wife at the king's 
command, she submits patiently to her fate, aslifl 
time to say a prayer, and then exclaims, " Now 
bring me my infant boy, that I may give him suck, 
as my last farewell ! " Is there in Homer an inci- 
dent mora touching, or more true to nature ? 

The ancient Spanish ballads naturally divide 
themselves into three classes : the Historio, the 
Romantic, and the Moorish. It nmst be con- 
fessed, however, that the line of demarcation be- 
tween these three classes is not well defined ; for 
many of the Moorish ballads ai-e historic, and 
many others occupy a kind of debatable ground 
between the historic and the romantic. I have 
adopted this classification for the sake of its con- 
venience, and shall now make a few hasty observa- 
tions upon each class, and illustrate my remai'ks 
by specimens of the ballads. 

The historic ballads are those which recount the 
noble deeds of tlie early heroes of Spain : of Ber- 
nardo del Carpio, the Cid, Martin Pelaez, Gan-ia 
Perez de Vargas, Alonzo de Aguilar, and many 
others whose names stand conspicuous in Spanish 
history. Indeed, these balluls may themselves be 
regarded in the light of historic documents ; they 
are portraits of long-departed ages, and if at times 
their features are exa^^rated and colored with too 
bold a contrast of light and shade, yet the free and 
spirited touches of a master's hand are recognized 
in all. They are instinct. f«o, with the spirit of 
Castilian pride, with the high and danntlesa spirit 
of Liberty that btirnod so fiercely of old la tlie 
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heart of the brave hidalgo. Take, for example, 
tlie ballad of the Five Farthings. King Alfonso 
the Eightli, having exhausted his treasury in war, 
wishes to lay a tax of five farthings upon each of 
the Castilian hidalgos, in order to defi'ay the ex- 
penses of a journey from Burgos to Cuenca. This 
propositioa of the king was met with disdain by 
the Qoblemen who bad been assembled on the oc- 



Don NoDO, Count of Lara, 


In anger U] 


nd in pride. 


Forgot all re' 


lerence for the king. 


And (buB i. 


n wiath replied: — 


'Onr noble ancertora," qnoth he, 


"Neerau. 


:)i a tribute paid ; 


Nor shall the 


king receire of i» 


What they 


have oncf gaineaid. 




n son) who deems it j 


May he™ . 


ritb thee renmin : 


Bat foUow me. ye Bavaliera, 


Ye nobtem. 


en ot Sp^n." 



Forth followed tbey the noble Count, 

They raarohed to Glera'a plain ; 
Out of three thonsand gallant knights 

Did only three remain. 

They tied the tribute to thoir spears, 

They raised it in the air. 
And tiey sent to tall their lord tie king 

That his tax waa ready there. 

He may send and take by force," eaid theyi 

" Thia paltry anm of gold ; 
But the goodly gift of liberty 

Cannot be bought and sold." 

The same gallant spirit breathes through all the 
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historic ballads, but, perhaps, moat fervently in 
those whiuh relate to Bernardo del Carpio. How 
spirit-stirring are all the speeches whieL the ballad- 
writers have put into the mouth of this valiant 
hero ! " Ours is the blood of the Goth," says he 
to King Alfonso ; " sweet to na is liberty, and 
bondage odious I " " The king may give his caa- 
ties to the Frank, but not his vassals ; for kings 
themselves hold no dominion over the free will ! " 
He and his followers would rather die freemen 
than live slaves 1 If these are the common watch- 
words of liberty at the present day, they were 
no less so among the hlgh-souled Spaniards of the 
eighth century. 

One of the finest of the historic ballads is that 
which describes Bernardo's march to Roncesvallus. 
He sallies forth " with three thousand Leonese 
and more," to protect the glory and freedom of his 
native land. From all sides, the peasaatry of the 
land floek to the hero's standard. 

Thp peAiiBnl leares his plough a6ulil, 

Tlie Kuptt leaves hia hook, 
Aiid from lUii band tlia aliepherd-boy 

Lets fall the pastoral crook. 

Tbe ;oang 9«t ap » shout of joy, 

The old foT^t thair years, 
The feeble nuui ^lowa stoat of heart, 

No more the craven f eara, 

Al] rngh to Demanl'B standatil, 

And ou liberty Uiey eaU ; 
Thej cumot brook to irear tlie yoke, 

When threMetied by the Ouul. 

"Free' 
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The duty that we owe onr king, 
By the diviDe decree. 

" Bat Qod forbid that we obey 
The laws uf foreigri knaves, 
Tai-niah the glory of our airsB, 
And make our children slnves. 



As to submit to clialna. 

" Has the audaciuua Frank, farsooth, 

Subdned these seas aud lands ? 

Shall he a bloodleea victory have ? 

Mo, not while we have bauds. 

" He shall learn lliat the g^lant Leoneae 
Con bravely fight and fall, 
Bat that they know not how to yield ; 
They are Ca^tiliaua all. 

" Was it for tliia the Romau power 

Of old was made to yield 

Unto Numantiii'a valiant hosts, 

On many a bloody field? 

" Shall the bold liong that have bathed 
Their paws in Libyan gore, 
Crouch haaely to a f eehlei foe, 
Aud dam the strife no tnuiv ? 

' ' Let the false king sell town and tower, 
But not his vassals free ; 
Fur to subdne the free-barn soul 
No royal power bath he ! " 

These short Bpeeimens will suffice to show the 
spirit of the old heroic ballads of Spain ; the Ho- 
mances del Cid, and those that rehearse the gal- 
lant achievements of many other champions, brave 
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and stalwart knigbta of old, I must leave un- 
noticed, and pasa to another field of chivalry and 
song. 

The next class of the ancient Spanish ballads is 
the Roniantip, including those whieh relate to the 
Twelve Peers of Charlemagne and other imagi- 
nary heroes o£ the days of chivalry. There is an 
exaggeration in the prowess of these heroes of 
romance which is in accordance ^vith the warmth 
of a Spanish imagination ; and the ballads which 
celebrate their achievements still go fi-om mouth 
to mouth among the peasantry of Spain, and ai-e 
hawked about the streets by the blind ballad- 
monger. 

Among the romantic ballads, those of the 
Twelve Peers stand preeminent, not so much for 
their poetic merit as for tlie fame of their heroes. 
In them are sung the valiant knights whose his- 
tory is written more at lai^ in the prose i-oinances 
of chivalry, — Orlando, and Oliver, and Monte- 
sinos, and Durandarte, and the Marques de Man- 
tua, and the other paladins, "que en vna mena 
comian pan." These ballads are of different 
length and various degrees of merit. Of some a 
few lines only remain ; they are evidently frag- 
ments of larger works ; while others, on the con- 
trary, aspire to the length and dignity of epic 
poems ; — witness the ballads of the Conde de 
IrloR and the Marques de Mantua, each of which 
consists of nearly a tliousand long and sonorous 
lines. 

Among these ballads of the Twelve Peers there 
are many of great beauty ; others possess little 
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merit, and are wanting in vigor and conuiaeneBS, 
From the structiu'e of the vereification, I should 
rank them among the oldest of tlie Spanish bal- 
lads. They ai-e all monorhythmic, with full con- 
sonant rhymes. 

To the romantic ballads belong also a great 
number which recount the deeds of less celebrated 
heroes, but among them all none is so curious as 
that of Virgil. Like the old French romance- 
writers of the Middle Ages, the early Spanish 
poets introduced the Mantuan bard as a knight of 
chivalry. The ballad informs us tliat a certain 
king kept him imprisoned seven years, for what 
old BrantSme would call ovtrecuydtmce with a 
certain DoQa Isabel. But being at mass on Sun- 
day, the recollection of Virgil comes anddenly into 
his mind, when be ought to be attendiug to the 
priest ; and, tiirning to his knights, he asks them 
what has become of Virgil, One of them replies, 
" Your Highness has him imprisoned in your dun- 
geons ; " to which the king makes answer with the 
greatest coolness, by telling them tliat the dinner 
is waiting, and that after they have dined they will 
pay Virgil a visit in hia prison. Then up and 
spake the queen like a true heroine ; quoth she, 
" I will not dine without him ; " and atraightwa,y 
they all repaired to the prison, where they find the 
ineareerate<l knight engaged in the pleasant pas- 
time of combing hi.s hair and arranging his beard. 
He tells the king very coolly that on tliat very day 
he has been a prisoner seven years ; to this the 
king replies, " Hush, hush, Virgil ; it takes three 
more to make ten," " Sire," says Virgil, with the 
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same philosophical composui-e, " if your Highness 
so ordains, 1 will pass my whole life here." " As 
a reward for your patience, you shall dine with me 
to-day," says the king. " My coat la torn," says 
Virgil ; " I am not in trim to make a leg." But 
this difficulty is removed by the promise of a new 
suit from the kiug, and tliey go to dinner, Virgil 
delights both knights and damsels, but most of all 
Co&a Isabel. The archbishop is called in *, they 
are married forthwith, and the ballad closes like a 
scene in some old play : " He takes her by the 
hand, and leads her to the garden." 

Such is this curious ballad. 

I now turn to one of the most beautiful of these 
ancient Spanish poems ; — it is the Romauce del 
Conde Alarcos, a ballad full of interest and of 
touching pathos. The story is briefly this. The 
Count Alarcos, after being secretly betrothed to 
the Infanta Solisa, forsakes her and weds another 
lady. Many years afterward, the princess, sitting 
alone, as she was wout, and bemoaning her for- 
saken lot, resolves to tell the cause of her secret 
sorrow to the king her father ; and, after con- 
fessing her clandestine love for Count Alarcos, de- 
mands the death of the Countess, to heal her 
wounded lienor. Her story awakens the wrath of 
the king ; he acknowledges the justness of lier de- 
mand, seeks an interview with the Count, and sets 
the case before him in so strong a light, that fiually 
he wrings fi-om him a promise to put his wife to 
death with his own hand. The Count returns 
homeward a grief-stricken man, weeping the sa*l 
destiny of his wife, and saying within himself. 
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" How shall I look iipun her smile of joy, when 
she coiiieB forth to meet me ? " The CoiinteGS 
welcomes hia retura with affectionate tenderness, 
but he is heavy at heart ami disconsokte. He sits 
down to supper with his children around him, but 
the food is uutasted ; he bides his face in bis 
hands, and weeps. At length they retire to theii- 
chamber. In the language of Mr. Lockhart's 
translation, — 



They c 



i togetlier 



) tlia liower, wfaere they ^ 



None with them hut the btde habo that was upon the breaat: 
The Count; hod bmred the ahambef-daora, — they ne'er w«re 

barred till tlien : 
"Unhappy lady,^^ he beg^n, "and I moat loat of men! '''* 

" Now speak not ho, my noble lord, my husband, and my life I 

Unhappy novur can she be that is Alatcos' wife 1 ' ' 

"Alaal uuhappy lady, 'tis hut little that yoa know,; 

For in tliat very word you 'ie said ia gathered all your woe. 

"Long Muee I loved a lady, — long since I oaths did plight 
To be that lady's husband, to love her day and night ; 
Her father is our lord the king, — to him the thing is known ; 
And now — that I the news should bring! — she claims me for 
her own. 

" Alas 1 my loTe, alas ! my life, the right 13 on tlieir side ; 

Ere I had seeft yonr face, sweet wife, she was betrothed my 

But — oh, that I shoold apeak the word 1 — ainoein her place yon 



It is the bidding of our lord that you this night n; 






' ' Are these the wages of my love, so lowly and so leal ? 
Oh, kill me not, thou noble Count, when at tliy foot I kneel ! 
But send.me to my father's honse, where once I dwelt in glee ; 
There will I live a lone, sha^ life, and rear my cbildTm 



f8!F 



"It may not bo, — mine osth u Btronp, — ere dawn of day you 

" Oh, well 't b neen how all utone upon tho eaith am 1 ! — 
My fatlier ia an old. frail mill ; my intitber 's in her grave ; 
And dead ia atout Dun Garcd, — abu ! my bfother brave ! 

" 'T was at this cawant king's oommaud chey slew my brother 

And now 1 'm helplesa in the land I — It is not death I fear, 
Bnt loth, lot]] am 1 Co deport, wul leave niy cUildi'ea so ; — 
Now let me lay them to my heart, and kiss tlieni, ere I go." 



" Eiaa him tliat lies apon thy breast, - 



[t thon 



"I fun would say an Ave." "Then say it speedily." 

She knelt her down upon her kiipe, — '* O Lord, behold my oaae I 

Judge not luy deeds, bnt look on me in pity and great grace ! " 

When she bad made her ocison, up from her knees she rose - — 
" Be kind, Alarooa, to our babes, and pray tor my repose ; 
And DOIT give mc iny boy onoe more, upon my breast to hold. 
That he may drink one fareweU drink befora my breast be oold." 

"Why wontd you waken the poor child? you see he is asleep; 
Prepare, dear wife, there is no time, the dawn begins to peep." 
" Now, hear me, Count Alnrcos I I giio thee pardon free : 
I pardon thee far the love'H sake wherewith I 've loved thee ; — 

" But tifjr have not my pardon, — the king and his proud daugh- 

The onrse uf God be on them, for this unchristian slaughter ] 
I charge l]iem with ray dying breath, ere tliirty days be gone. 
To meet me in t!ie mnlni of death, and at God's awful throne I " 

The CoHQt then stranj;Iea her with a acarf, and 
the ballail conoJudea witli the fiilfilnient of the 
dying lady's prayev, in thu death of the king and 
the Infanta within twenty days of her own. 

Few, I tliiok, will be disposed to qnestioo the 
Ijeauty of this ancient ballad, though a reliued and 
cultivated taste may revolt from the seemingly im- 
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natural incident upon which it is founded. It must 
be recollected that this is a scene taken from a bar- 
barous age, when the life of even the most cher- 
ished and Ixiloved was held of little value in com- 
parison with Sk chivalrous but false and exaggerated 
point of honor. Jt must be borne in mind, also, 
that, uot withstanding the boasted liberty of the 
Castilian hidalgos, and their frequent rebellionB 
against the crown, a deep reverence for the divine 
right of kings, and a consequent disposition to 
obey the mandates of the throne, at almost any 
sacrifice, has alwn^-a been one of the prominent 
traits of the Spanish character. When taken in 
connecdou with these eireumstanees, tlie story of 
this old ballad ceases to be so grossly improbable 
as it seems at first sight, and. indeed, becomes aa 
illustration of national cliuracter. In all probsr 
bility, the story of the Coude Alarcos had some 
foundation in fact.* 

The third class of the ancient Spanish ballads is 
the Moorish. Here we enter a new world, more 
gorgeous and more dazzling than that of Gothic 
chronicle and tradition. The stern spiiits of Ber^ 
nardo, the Cid, and Mudarra have passed away ; 
the mail-clad forms of Guarinos, Orlando, and Du- 
randarte are not here : the scene is changed ; it is 
the bridal of Andalla, the bull-fight of GanzuL 
The sunshine of Andalusia glances upon the mar- 
ble halls of Granada, and green are the banks of 
the Xeuil and the DaiTO. A band of Moorish 
knights gayly arrayed in garabesons of crimson 
silk, with scarfs of blue and jewelled tah^fes, 
sweep like the wind through the square of Viv*. 
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rambla. They ride to the Tournament of Reeds; 
the Moorish maiden leans from the balcony ; 
bright eyes glisten froiQ many a lattice ; and the 
■victorious knight receives the prize of valor from 
the hand of her whose beauty is like the star-lit 
night. These are the Xarifas, the Celuidas, and 
Liudaraxa-s, — the AndullaB, Gauzules, and Aben- 
zaydes of Moorish song. 

Then comes the sound of the silver clarion, and 
the roll of the Moorish atabal, down from the 
snowy pass of the Sierra Nevada and across the 
gardens of the Vega, Alliania has fallen I woe is 
me, Alhama! The Christian is at the gates of 
Granada ; the banner of tlie cross floats from the 
towers of the Alhanibra ! And these, too, are 
themes for the minstrel, — themes sung alike by 
Moor and S pan i a id. 

Among the Moorish ballads are included not 
only those which were originally eomposeil in 
Arabic, but all that relate to the manners, cus- 
toms, and history of the Moors in Spain. In moat 
of them the Influence of an Oriental taste is clearly 
visible ; their spirit is more refined and effeminate 
than that of the historic and romantic ballade, in 
which no trace of such an influence is perceptible. 
The spirit of the Cid is stern, unbending, steel- 
clad ; his hand grasps his sword "J^izona ; his heel 
wounds the flank of his steed Babieca ; — 



But the spirit of Arbolnn tlic Aloor, though res- 
olute in camps, is efiemioate in couiia ; lie is a 
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diamond among scyinitars, yet graceful in tlie 
dance ; — 



The ancient ballads are stam]>e<l witli the charac- 
ter of their heroes. Abundant illustrations of thia 
could be given, but it is not necessary. 

Among the most spirited of the Moorish ballads 
are those which are interwoven in the History of 
the Civil Wars of Granada. The following, en- 
titled " A very mournful Ballad on the Siege and 
Conquest of Alhama," is veiy beautiful ; and such 
was the effect it produced upon the Moors, that 
it was forbidden, on pain of death, to sing it within 
the walls of Granada. The translation, which is 
executed with great skill and fidelity, is from the 
pen of Loi-d Byron. 

The Mooriah Jung rides np and down, 
Tbruugli Griiniida's royal tuwn ] 
PVcnn Elrira's gates Ia tliiHfl 
Of BiTaiaiubla on he goeH. 
WcM a roe, Alliama ! 

Letters to the iDOiiarcli tell 
How AlhaiDa'a eitj- fell ; 
In the are the aeroll he threw. 
Ami the messetigBr be slew. 
Woe is me, Alhamn! 

He quits hia mnle, and inounla hia hone, 
Aud throngh the street directs hia eonrso ; 
Throogh the atreet of Zacatin 
To the Alhamhra Bpnning in. 



That tjie tnunpst straight should sonnd 
With Ihe BilvM f larioii round. 
Woe is mo, Aihama 1 

And when dut hoUav drama of wax 
Beat the loud alarm afar, 
That the Moors of town aiid plain 
Might answer to the nmrlial atrain, — 
Woe is me, Alhama '. 

Then the Moors, bf this aware 
That bloody Mara recalled them thei«. 
One by one, oihI two by two, 
To a mighty aqnadmn grew. 
Woo la me, Alhama! 

Oat then spake an aged Moor 
In these words tlie king before : 
" Wherefore call on na, O king ? 
WLnt may mean thin gatliering? " 

" Friends ! ye have, nlss ! to know 

Of a most disaatroDfi blow, — 

That tlie ChristianB. atem and bold, 

Have obtidned Albania's bold." 

Woe is me, Alhama ', 

Out then apake old Alfaqui, 
With his beard ao white tu see : 
" Good king I than art justly aerred ; 
Ooud king! this thon haat deserved. 
Woe is me, Alliama! 

" By thee were slain, in evil boar, 
The Abenoerrage, Granndn's Rawer ; 
And strangers were received by tbea 
Of (UrdovB tile ahivalcy. 
Woe is me, Alhama ! 

" And for this, king ! is sent 
On thee a double ehastisement ; 
Thee and thine, Ihy crown and realm. 
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" He who 1 1 olds no luivs in awe, 

He muEt pehaL by thu law ; 

And Granada ntnat bo won, 

Aud thyself with liur nndane." 

Wue ia lue, Alhama ! 

Fire flushed fram oat the old Moor'a eyw: 
The muiiorvli'a vrratb began to rise, 
Beeanse he answered, and bec&iue 
He apake eioeeding well of laws. 



Woe 



i, Allia. 



" There is no law to say anch things 
As mn; disgust the tiac uf kings I " 
Thas, anorting with his choler, said 
The Moarish king, and doomed him dead. 
Woe is me, Alliama ! 

Such are the aucieiit ballads of Spain ; poems 
which, like the Gothic cathedrals of the Middle 
Ages, have outlived the niLiiiee of their builders. 
They are the handiwork of wandering, homeless 
minstrels, who for tbeir daily bread thus " built 
the lofty rhyme," and whose names, like their 
dust and ashes, have long, long been wrapped in a 
shroud. " These poets," says an anonymous writer, 
" have left behind them no trace to which the im- 
agination can attach itself; they have 'died aud 
made no sign.' We pass from the infancy of 
Spanish poetry to the age of Charles, through a 
long vista of monuments without inscriptions, as 
the traveller approaches the noise and bustle of 
modern Rome through the lines of silent and un- 
known tombs tliat border the Appian Way." 

Before closing this essay, I must allude to the 
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anfavorable opinion which the leamtd Dr. Soiithey 
has expressed concerning tlie meiit of these old 
Spanish ballads. In his preface to the Chi-onicle 
of the Cid, he says ; " The heroic ballads of the 
Spaniards have been overrated in this country ; 
they are infinitely and every way inferior to our 
own. "There ara some spirited ones in the Guerras 
Civiles de Granada, from which the rest have been 
estimated ; but, excepting these, I know none of 
any value among the many hundreds which I have 
perused." On this field I am willing to do battle, 
though it be with a veteran knight who bears en- 
chanted arms, and whose sword, like that of Martin 
Antolinez, " illimiines all the field." That the old 
Spanish ballads may have been overrated, and 
that as a whole tliey are inferior to the English, I 
concede ; that many of the hundred ballads of the 
Cid are wanting in interest, and that many of 
those of the Twelve Peers of France are languid, 
and drawn out beyond the patience of the most pa- 
tient reader,* I concede ; I willingly confess, also, 
that among them all I have found none that can 
rival in graphif )>ower the short but wonderful 
ballad of Sir Patrick Spence. whei-ein the mariner 
sees " the new moon with the old moon in her I 
arm," or the more modem one of the Battle of 
Agincourt, by Michael Di-ayton, beginning, — 

Fair stood the wind for Franco, 
Aa we our Bails aitTance, 
Not now to pniTe our chance 

Lon^r will tarry ; 
But putting to the nuuii, 
At Cani, the month of Seine, 
With all his inHrtial train, 

Lntidcd King Harry. 
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All this I i-eadily concede : but that the old Span- 
ish ballads are infiiiitely and every way inferior 
to the English, and that among them all thei-e 
are none of any value, save a few which celebrate 
the civil wars of Granada, — this I deny. The 
March of Bernardo del Carpio is hardly inferior 
to Chevy Chase ; and the ballatl of the Conde 
Alarcos, in simplicity and pathos, has hardly a 
peer in all English balladry, — it is superior to 
Edem o' Gordon. 

But a truoe to eritieism. Already, methinlcs, I 
hear the voice of a drowsy and prosaic herald pro- 
claiming, in the language of Don Quixote to the 
pnppet-player, " Make an end, Master Peter, for 
it grows toward supper-time, and I have some 
symptoms of hunger upon me." 



THE VILLAGE OF EL PARDILLO. 

Wheu the lawyer is swallowed up with buaiiieaa, anil the stat«s- 
mnii is preventing ar cuntriviiig plots, then ve nt on cowslip 
banks, hear the birds sing, and possess ourselves ill as rouch 
quietneas as these silent silver atreajiia we Daw see glide so quietly 
by ns. — I^AAit Walton, 

In that delicious season when the coy and capri- 
cious maidenhood of spring is swelling into the 
warmer, riper, and more voluptuous womanhood 
of summer, I left Madrid for the village of El 
Pardillo. I had already seen enough of the vil- 
lages of the North of Spain to know that for the 
most part they have few charms to entice one from 
the city ; but I was curious to see the peasantry of 
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tbe land m their native homes, — to see how far 
the sheplierils of Castile resemble those who sigh 
and sing iii the pastoral romances of Monteniayor 
and tiaapar Gil Polo. 

I love the city and its busy hum ; I love that 
glad excitement of the crowd which makes the 
pulse beat quick, the freedom from restraint, the 
absence of those curious eyes and idle tongues 
which persecute one iu villages and provincial 
towns. I love tbe country, too, in its season ; and 
there is no scene over which my eye roves with 
more delight than the face of a summer landscape 
dimpled with soft sunny hollows, and smiling in 
all the freshness and luxuriance of June. Thei-e 
is no book in which I read sweeter lessons of 
virtue, or find the beauty of a quiet life more legi- 
bly recorded. My heart drinks in the tranquillity 
of the scene ; and I never hear the sweet warble 
of a bird from its native wood, without a silent 
wish that such a cheerful voice and peaceful shade 
were mine. There is a beautiful moral feeling 
flonneeted with everything in rural life, which is 
not dreamed of in the philosophy of the city. The 
voice of the brook and the language of the winds 
and woods are no poetic fiction. What an impres- 
sive lesson is there in the opening bud of spring ! 
what an eloquent hoinily in the fall of the autumnal 
leaft How well does the song of a passing bird 
represent the glad but transitory days of youth I 
and in the hollow tree and hooting owl what a 
melancholy image of the decay and imbecility of 
old age I In the beautiful language of an English 
poet,— 



Yoot yoioeleas lips, flowers, ate liri 
Each cnp a pulpit, ever; loaf a book, 
Supplying to my fimoj nnmeroua tsncheis, 
From loDelieHt nook. 

'Neath cloUtered bonghs each floral bell that awingedl, 
Aud tolla its perfume on tbe pafi^g air, 
Mokea Sabbatli in the ^eldg, and crerungeth 
A uall to prayer ; 

Not to the domes whiu« crainblii^ arch and colnnm 
Attest tbo feeblemsB of mortal liand. 
Bat to tlmt fane inmt catholic and saltimn 
Which God hath plaiiued : 

To that uatliedtal, bouudleBB us our wonder, 
Whose ijaenchleas lamps the sun ood moun BQpply, — 
Ita cboir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 

There, amid solitnde and shade, I wander 
Through the green ajalea, and, stretchtid upon the sod, 
Awed bj the ailence, revereutlj ponder 
The ways of God. 

But the traveller who journeys through the 
northern provinces of Spain will look in vain for 
the cliarma of rural scenery in the villages he 
passes. Instead of trim cottages, and gardens, 
and the grateful shade of trees, he will see a 
cluster of stone hovels roofed with red tilea and 
basking in the hot sun, without a single tree to 
lend him shade or shelter; and instead of green 
meadows and woodlands vocal with the song of 
birds, he will find bleak and rugged mountains, 
and vast extended plains, that stretch away be- 
yond his ken. 

It was my good fortune, however, to find, not 
many leagues from the metropolis, a village which 
could boast the shadow of a few trees. El Pardillo 



' OF EL PARDILLO 
is situated on tlie southern slope of the Guadar- 
raiiia Mountains, just where the laat broken apura 
of the sierra stretch forward into the vast table- 
land of New Castile. The village itself, like most 
other Caatilian villages, is only a cluster of 
weather-stained and dilapidated hoitses, huddled 
together without beauty or regularity ; but the 
scenery around it is pictnresqiie, — a mingling of 
hill and dale, sprinkled with patches of cultivated 
land and clumps of forest-trees ; and in the back- 
ground the blue, vapory outline of the Guadar- 
ranm Mountains melting into the sky. 

In this quiet place I sojourned for a season, ac- 
companied by the publican Don Valentin and his 
fair daughter Florencia. We took up our abode 
in the cottage of a peasant named Lucas, an honest 
tiller of the soil, simple and good-natured ; or, in 
the more emphatic language of Don Valentin, "wn 
komhre miiy infeUz, y nin muUcia jiingtma." Not 
BO his wife Matina ; she was a Tartar, and so 
meddlesome withal, that poor Lucas skulked dog- 
gedly about his own premises, witli his head down 
and his tail between his legs. 

lu this little village my occupations were few 
and simple. My morning's walk was to the Cross 
of Espalmado, a large wooden crucifix in the 
fields ; the day was passed with books, or with any 
idle companion I was lucky enougli to catch by the 
button, and bribe with a cigar into a long story, or 
a little village gossip ; and I whiled away the even- 
ing in peeping round among the cottagers, study- 
ing the beautiful landscape that spread before me, 
and watching the occasional gat a 
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about the blue peaks of the Guadarrania Moun- 
tains. My favorite haunt was s, seclurleil spot in 
a little woodland valley, through which a crystal 
brook ran brawling along its pebbly ehannel. 
There, stretched in the shadow of a tree, I often 
passed the hours of noontide heat, now reading 
the magie nuiuberi:) of Garcilaso, and anon listen- 
ing to the song of the nightingale oveiiiead ; or 
watching the toil of a patient ant, as he rolled 
his stone, like Sisyphus, up hill, or the flight of a 
bee darting from flower to flower, and hiding " hia 
murmurs in the i-ose." 

Blame mo not, thou studious moralist, — blame 
me not unheard for this idle dreaming ; such 
moments are not wholly thrown away. In the 
langu^e of Goethe, " I He down in the grass near 
a falling brook, and close to the earth a tbouBaud 
varieties of grasses become perceptible. When I 
listen to the hum of the little world between the 
stubble, and see the countless indescribable forms 
of insects, I feel the presence of the Almighty who 
has created us, — the breath of the All-benevolent 
who supports us in ]jerpetual enjoyment," 

The village ehureh, too, was a spot around which 
I occasionally lingered of an evening, when in pen- 
sive or melancholy mood. And here, gentle reader, 
thy imagination will straightway conjure np a 
scene of ideal beauty, — a village church with 
decent white-washed walls, and modest spire just 
peeping forth from a clump of trees ! No ; I will 
not deceive thee ; — the church of El Pardillo re- 
sembles not this picture of thy well-tutored fancy. 
It is a gloomy little edifice, standing n[>on the out- 
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skirts of the village, and bnilt of dark and unhewn 
stone, with a spire like a sugar-loaf. There is no 
gjass-plot in front, but a little esplanade beaten 
hard by the footsteps of the church^ing peas- 
antry. The tombstone of one of the patriarchs of 
the village serves as a doorstep, and a single sol- 
itary tree throws its fi-ieudly shade upon the por- 
tals of the little sanctuary. 

One evening, as 1 loitered ai-ounj this spot, the 
Bound of an organ and tlte chant of youthful 
voices fi'om within sti-uck my ear ; the church door 
was ajar, and I entered. There stood the priest, 
surrounded by a group of cliildi-en, who were sing- 
ing a hymn to the Virgin : — 

Ave, Regina ofBlomn:!, 
Ave, Domioa aiigvlnriini. 

There is something exceedingly thrilling in the 
voices of children singing. Though their music 
be unskilful, yet it finds its way to the heart with 
wonderful celerity. Voices of cherubs are they, 
for they breathe of paradise : clear, liquid tones, 
that flow from pure lips and innocent hearts, like 
the sweetest notes of a flute, or the falling of water 
from a fountain ! When the chant was finished, 
the priest opened a little book which he held In 
his hand, and began, with a voice as solemn as a 
funeral bell, to question this class of roguish cat- 
echumens, whom he was initiating into the mys- 
terious doctrines of the mother church. Some of 
the questions and answei-s were so curious that I 
cannot refrain from repeating them here; and 
should any one doubt their authenticity, he will 
find them in the Spanish catechisms. 
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" In what consists the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity ? "' 

" In one God, who is three persons ; and three 
persons, who are but one God." 

" But tell me, — three human persona, ate they 
not three men? " 

" Yes, father." 

"Then why are not thi-ee divine jtersons three 
Gods ? " 

" Because three human persons have three hu- 
nian natures ; but the three divine persons have 
only one divine nature." 

" Can you explain this by an example ? " 

" Yes, father ; as a tree which has three hranches 
is still but one tree, since all the three branches 
spring from one trunk, so the three divine persons 
are but one God, becaiise they all have the same 
divine nature." 

" Where were these three divine persons before 
the heavens and the earth were created ? " 

" In themselves." 

*' Which of them was made man ? " 

" The Son." 

" And after the Son was made man, was he still 
God ? " 

" Yes, father ; for in becoming man he did not 
cease to be Goil, any more than a man when he be- 
comes a monk ceases to be a man." 

" How was the Son of God made flesh ? " 

" He was bom of the most holy Virgin Mary," 

"And can we still call her a virgin?" 

" Yes, father ; for as a ray of the sun may pass 
through a pane of glass, and the glass remain un- 
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brokeD, so the Virgin Mary, after the birth of her 
Son. was a pure anil holy virgin as before." ^ 

" Who died to save and redeem us ?" 

" The Son of God : as man, and not as God." 

"ilow could he suffer and die as man only, 
being both God and man, and yet but one per- 
son?" 

" Ab in a heated bar of iron upon which water 
is thrown, the heat only is afEect«d and not the 
iron, so the Son of God suffered in his human 
nature and not in his divine." 

"And when the spirit was separated from his 
most precious body, whither did the spirit go ? " 

" To limbo, to glorify the souls of the holy 
fathers." 

" And the body?" 

" It was carried to the grave." 

" Did the divinity remain united with the spirit 
or with the body ? " 

" With both. As a soldier, when he un- 
sheathes his sword, remains imited both with the 
Bword and the sheath, though they are separated 
from each other, so did the divinity remain united 
both with the s]iirit and the body of Christ, thougli 
the spirit was separated and removed from the 
body." 

I did not quaiTcl with the priest for having been 
bom and educated in a different faith from mine ; 
but as I left the church and sauntered slowly 
homeward, I could not help asking myself, in a 
whimper, " Why [lerplex the spirit of a child with 
these metaphysical siibtilties, these dark, mysteri- 
ous speoulationa, which man ia all his pride of in- 
tellect cannot fathom or explain ? " 
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I must not forget, in tbis place, to make hon- 
orable mention of the little gi-eat men of El Par- 
dillo. And first in order comes the priest. He 
was a short, portly man, serious in manner, and of 
grave and reverend presence, though at the same 
time there was a dash of the joUy-fat-friar about 
him ; and on hearing; a good joke or a sly innuendo, 
a smile woidd gleam in his eye, and play over his 
round face, like the light of a glowworm. His 
housekeeper was a brisk, smiling little woman, on 
the shady side of thirty, and a cousin of his to 
boot. Whenever she was mentioned, Don Valen- 
tin looked wise, as if this cousinship wei-e apoc- 
ryphal, but he said nothing, — not he ; what right 
had he to be peeping into other people's business, 
when he had only one eye to look after his own 
witbal? Next in rank to the dominie was the 
alcalde, justice of the peace and quorum ; a most 
potent, grave, and reverend personage, with a long 
beak of a nose, and a pouch under his chin, like a 
pelican. He was a man of few words, but great 
in authority, and his importance was vastly in- 
creased in the village by a pair of double-barrelled 
spectacles, so contrived that, when bent over his 
desk and deeply buried in his musty papers, he 
could look up and see what was going on around 
him without moving his head, whereby he got the 
reputation of seeing twiee as much as other peo- 
ple. There was the village surgeon, too, a tall man 
with a varnished hat and a starve<l dog ; he" had 
studied at the Univei'sity of Salamanca, and was 
pompous and pedantic, ever and anon quoting some 
threadbare maxim from the Greek philosophers, 
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and embellishing it with a commentary of hia own. 
Then there was the gmy-hcaded aacristan, who 
rang the church-bell, played on the oi^^i, an<l was 
leained in tombstone lore ; a politician, who talked 
me to death about taxes, liberty, and the days of 
the constitution ; and a notary pnblii.-, a poor man 
with a lai^ family, who would make a paper cigar 
last half an hour, and who kept up his respectabil- 
ity in the village by keeping a horse. 

Beneath the protecting shade of these great men 
fnll many an inhabitant of El Pardillo was born 
and bnried. The village continued to flourish, a 
quiet, happy place, though all unknown to fame. 
The inhabitants were orderly and industrious, went 
regularly to mass and confession, kept every saint's 
day in the calendar, and devoutly hung Judas once 
a year in effigy. On Sundays and all other holi- 
days, when mass was over, the time was devoted to 
sports and recreation ; and the day passed ofE in 
social visiting, and athletic exercises, such as run- 
ning, leaping, wrestling, pitching quoits, and heav- 
ing the bar. When evening came, the merry 
sound of the guitar summoned to the dance ; then 
every nook and alley poured forth its youthful 
company, — light of heart and heel, and decked 
out in all the holiday finery of flowers, and rib- 
bons, and crimson sashes. A group gathered be- 
fore the cottage door ; the signal was given, and 
away whirled the merry daneei-s to the wild nuisic 
of voice and guitar, and the measured beat of Cas- 
tanet and tambourine. 

I love these rural dances, — -from my heart I love 
ihem. This world, at best, 13 so full of care and 
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sorrow, — the life of a poor jiian is bo stained with 

the sweat of his brow, — there is so much toil, 
and struggling, and auguish, and disappointment 
here below, that I gaze with delight ou a scene 
where all these are laid asidu and forgotten, and 
the heart of the toil-worn peasant seems to tluvw 
off its load, and to leap to the sound of uiutdc, 
when merrily, 

Beaeadi soft eve's cnnsenting Btar, 
Fandango twirla his jwiind castanet. 

Not many miles from the village of El Pardillo 
stands the ruined oastle of Yillafranca, an aneient 
stroughold of the Moors of the fifteenth centuiy. 
It is built upon the summit of a hill, of easy ascent 
upon one side, but precipitous and inaccessible on 
the other. The front presents a large, square 
tower, constituting the main part of the castle, on 
one side of which an arched gateway leads to a 
spacious court-yard within, surrounded by battle- 
ments. The corner towers are circular, with beet- 
ling turrets; and here and there, apart from the 
main body of tie castle, stand several circular base- 
ments, whose towers have fallen and mouldered 
into dust. From the balcony in the square tower, 
tJie eye embraces the level landscape for leagues 
and leagues around ; and beneath, in the depth of 
the valley, lies a beautiful grove, alive with the 
song of the nightingale. The whole castle is in 
ruin, and occupied only as a hunting-lodge, being 
inhabited by a solitary tenant, who has charge of 
the adjacent domain. 

One holiday, when mass was said and tlie whole 
village was let loose to play, we made a pilgrimage 
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to the ruins of this old Moorish alc&zar. Our cav- 
alcaJe waa as motley as that of old, — the pilgrims 
" that toward Canterbuiy woldun ride ; " for we 
had the pnest, and the doctor of physic, and the 
man of laws, and a wife of Bath, and many more 
whom I must leave unsung. Merrily flew the 
houra and fast, and sitting after dinner in the 
gloomy hall of that old castle, mauy a tale was 
told, and many a legend and tradition of the 
past conjured up to satisfy the curiosity of the 
present. 

Most of these tales were about the Moors who 
built the castle, and the treasures they had bur- 
ied beneath it. Then the priest toUl the story of 
a lawyer who sold himself to the devil for a pot 
of money, and was burnt by the Holy Iiiijuisi- 
tion therefor. In his confession, he told how lie 
had learned from a Jew the secret of raising tlie 
devil ; how he went to the castle at midnight with 
a book which the Jew gave him, and, to make the 
charm sure, carried with him a loadstone, six iiaik 
from the coffin of a child of three years, six tapers 
of roaewax, made by a child of four years, the skin 
and blood of a young kid, an iren fork, with whifli 
the kid had been killed, a few hazel-rod.'^, a flask 
of high-proof brandy, and some ligiium-vita! ehar- 
uoal to make a Hre. When he read in the book, 
tlie devil appeared in the Khaj>e of a man dressed 
in flesh-colored clothes, with long nails and large 
fiery eyes, and he signed an agreement with him 
written in blood, pi-omising never to go to mass, 
and to give him bis soul at the eud of eight years ; 
in return for this, he was to have a million of dol- 
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lars in good money, wbich tbe de^il was to bring 
to him tbe next uight ; bat nben tbe next night 
came, and the lawyer had conjujed from bis book, 
instead of tho devil, thetie appeared — who do 
you think '.' — the alcalde with half the village at 
his heels, and tbe poor lawyer was handed over 
to tbe Inquisition, and' burnt fur dealing in the 
black art. 

I intended to repeat here some of the many 
tales that were told ; but, apon reflection, they 
seem too frivoloas, and most therefore give place 
to a more serious theme. 



THE DEVOTIONAL POETRY OF SPAIN. 

Heaven'B dove, when h^hest he flics, 
Flies Willi thy beavenlj -wings. 

Cbabsaw, 

There is hardly a chapter in literary history 
more strongly marked with tbe peculiarities of oar 
tional character than that which contains tbe moral 
and devotional poetry of Spain. It would natu- 
rally be expected that in this department of litera- 
ture all the fervency and depth of national feeling 
would be exhibited. But still, as the spirit of mo- 
rality and devotioii is the same, wherever it exists, 
— as the enthusiasm of virtue and religion is every- 
where essentially tbe same feeling, though modified 
in its degree and in its action by a variety of phys- 
ical causes and local circumstances, — and as the 
subject of tbe didactic verse and the spiritual can- 
ticle cannot be materially changed by the change 
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of nation and climate, it might at the first glance 
seem quite as natiu'al to expect that the moral and 
devotional poeti-y of ^H^livlstian Cfluntries would 
never be very sti'ongly marked with national pecu- 
liarities. In other words, we should expect it to 
oorreapond to the warmth or coldness of national 
feeling, for it is the external and visible expression 
of this feeling ; but not to the distinctions of 
national cliaratiter, because, its nature and object 
being everywhere the same, these distinctions be- 
oome swallowed up in one universal Christian char- 
acter. 

ln_moraL4iQetry_ thia_is doubtless true. T he 
^great principles of ( Christian n i orality b eing eter- 
nal and uivari»blt>, the vei-se wbieh embodies, and 
repi-esents them must, from tliis very circumstance, 
be the same !u its spirit through _all Cliristian . 
lanjh The same, however, is not necessarily true 
of devotional or religious poetry. There, the lan- 
guage of poetry is something more than the visible 
image of a ilevotional spirit. It is also an ex- 
pression of religious faith, shadowing forth, with 
greater or less distinctness, its various creeds and 
doctrines. As these are different in diffei'ent na- 
tions, the spirit that breathes in religious song, and 
the letter that gives utterance to the doctrine of 
faith, will not be univeisally the same. Thus, 
Catholic nations sing the praises of the Vit^n 
Mary in language in which nations of the Prot- 
estant faith do not unite ; and among Protes- 
tants themselves, the differeuce of interpretations, 
and the consequent belief or disbelief of ceiiiaiu 
doctrines, give a various spirit and expression to 
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religious poetry. And yet, in all, the devotional 
feeling, the heavenward volition, is the same. 

As far, then, as pet-uliarities of religious £utli 
exercise an influence upon intellectual habits, and 
thus become a part of national character, so far 
will the devotional or religious poetry of a country 
exhibit the characteristic peculiarities resulting 
from this influence of faith and its assimilation 
with the national mind. Now Spain is by preem- 
inence the Catholic land of Christendom. Most 
of her historic recollections are more or less inti- 
mately associated with the triumphs of the Chris- 
tian faith ; and many of ber warriors — of her best 
and bravest — were martyrs in the holy cause, 
perishing in that war of centuries which was car- 
ried on within her own territories between the 
crescent of Mahomet and the cross of Christ. In- 
deed, the whole tissue of her history is interwoven 
with miraculous traditions. The intervention of 
her patron saint has saved her honor in more than 
one dangerous pass ; and the war-shout of " Santi- 
ago, y cierra Espana ! " has worked like a charm 
upon the wavering spirit of the soldier. A reli- 
ance on the guardian ministry of the saints per- 
vades the whole people, and devotional offerings 
for signal preservation in times of danger and dis- 
tress cover the consecrated walls of churches. An 
enthusiasm of- religious feeling, and of external 
ritual observances, prevails tliroughont the land. 
But more particularly is the name of the Virgin 
honored and adored. Ave Maria is the salutation 
of peace at the friendly threshold, and the God- 
speed to the wayfarer. It is the evening oriaon, 
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wlieii the toils of day are done ; and at midnight 
it echoes along the solitary streets in the voice of 
the watchman's cry. 

These and similar peculiarities of religious faith 
are breathing and moving through a large portion 
of the devotional poetry of Spain. It is not only 
instinct with religious feeling, but incor]>orated 
with "the substance of things not seen." Not 
only are the poet's lips touched with a coal from 
the altar, but his spirit is folded in the cloud of 
incense that rises before the shrines of the Virgin 
Mother and the glorious compnuy of the saints 
and mai-tyrs. His soul is notwholly awallowed up 
in the contemplation of the sublime attributes of 
the Eternal Mind ; but, with its lamp trimmed 
and burning, it goeth out to meet the bridegroom, 
as if he were coming in a bodily presence. 

The history of the devotional poetry of Spain 
commences with the legendary lore of Maestro 
Gonzalo de Berceo, a secular priest, whose life was 
passed in the cloisters of a Benedictine convent 
and amid the shadows of the thirteenth century. 
The name of Berceo stands foremost on the cata- 
logue of Spanish poets, for the author of the poem 
of the Cid is unknown. The old patriarch of 
Spanish poetry has left a monument of his exist- 
ence in upwaitls of thii-teen thousand alexandrines, 
celebrating the lives and miracles of saints and the 
Vii^n, as he found them written in tlie Latin 
chronicles and dusty legends of his monastery. 
In embodying these in rude verse in rwian jiala- 
dinOy or the old Spanish romance tougite, intelligi- 
ble to the common people, Fray Gonzalo seems to 
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have passed his life. His writings are just siioh 
as we should expect from the pen of a monk of the 
thirteenth century. Tbey are more ghostly than 
poetical, and throughout, unction holds the place 
of inspiration. Accordingly, they illustrate very 
fully the preceding remarks, and the more so, in- 
asmuch as they are written with the most ample 
and childish cretlulity, and the utmost singleness 
of faith touching the events and miracles de- 
scribed. 

The following extract is taken from one of 
Berceo'a poems, entitled " Vida de San Millan." 
It is a description of the miraculous appearance of 
Santiago and San Millan, mounted on snow-white 
steeds, and fighting for the cause of Christendom, 
at the battle of Simancas in the Campo de Toro. 

And wben the kings were iu tlie fi*ld, — l.lieir m|it.iiiroiis in ar- 
ray, — 
With lanoB in rest they onward preaaed tn minglfi in the fray ; 
But BOOH upon the CliristiBnB fell a terror of Uieir foea, — 
Theae were a numerous army, — a little handful those. 

And vhile the Christian people stood in this uncertainty. 
Upward ta heaTon they turned ttieir ayea, and fixed their 

thong-hts on high ; 
And there two figures tliey beheld, all 1>eantifnl and brighti, 
Eiven than the pure new-fallen snow their garments were mon 

They rode upon two horaes more white tJian crystal dieen, 
And arms they bore sach as before no mortal man had Been; 
The one, he held a crosier, — a pontiff's mitre wore ; 
The other held a. crucifix, — aueh man ne'er saw before. 

Their faces were angelical, celestial forms had they, — 

And downward throagh the fields of ail they urged their rapid 
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The; lookpd upon the MoorUh bust witti fierce and iitigrr look, 
And ui their honda^ with dire portent, their uaked stthrea ahook. 

1 The ChristiBn host, beholding this, ■ti'aig'htwa; t<Jca haart 

1 They fall npon th^r bendeit knees, all resting' on the plain, 
I And each nne with hia clenched Gat to smite his hreost hegine, 
I And promiseB to tiod on Idgh he will forsake bis siua. 

I And when the heavenly knights drew near unto tJie batlls- 

gTound, 

I The; dashed among the Moon and dealt unerring blows arotmd ; 
I Snoh deadly havoc there they made the foremost ranks along, 
I A panic terror spread unto the hindmoat of the throng. 

[ Together with these two good knighia, tiie champions of the sky, 
r The Christiaas rallied itnd began to smite f nil aorc and high ; 

Moots r^ed up their voices ajul by tlie Koran swore 
I That in their liven such deadly fray they ne'er luul seen before. 

[ Down went the raiahBlievBts, — fast sped the bloody fight, — 
[ Some ghastly and dismembered lay, aud some half dead witk 
fright: 
sorely they repented that to tlie field they came. 
I~ Vim they saw that from the battle they should retreat with 



I Another thing befell them, — they dreamed not of snob woes. — 
I The very arrows that the Moors shot from their twanpng bows 
I ^Tomed back against them in their flight and wounded them full 

K And every blow they dealt tlie foe was pud in drops of gore. 

w he that bore the crosier, and the papal rrown tiad on, 
I Was the gloriiied Apostle, the brother of Saint John : 
I And he that held the craci£i, and wore the monkish hood, 
I Was the holy Son Millan of Cogolla'a neighborhood. 

Beroeo'3 longest ]K>em is entitled Miracloa de 
I JVwfis(ro Senora, " Miracles of Our Lady." It 
icouaists of nearly four thousand lines, aud contaJna 
1 the description of twenty-five miiaclcs. It ia a 
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complete homily on the homage and devotion 
to the glorious Virgin, Madre de Jhu ^ 
Mother of Jeaua Chi-ist ; but it is written in a 
and vulgar style, strikingly at variance with 
elevated character of the subject. Thus, in the 
twentieth miracle, we have tlie account of a monk 
who became intoxicated in a wine-cellar. Having 
Iain on the floor till the vesper-bell arouned him, 
he staggered off towards the church in most mel- 
ancholy plights The Evil One besets him on tha 
way, assuming the various sbai)es of a bull, a do^^.. 
and a lion ; bnt from all these perils be is minu^l 
ulonsly saved by the timely intervention of tho 
Virgin, who finding him still too much intoxicated 
to make his way to bed, kindly takes him by the 
hand, leads hini to his pallet, covers him with a 
blanket and a counterpane, tiuiootlis hia pill< 
and, after making the sign of the cross over hi 
tells him to rest quietly, for sleep will do 
good. 

To a certain class of minds thei-e may be sorne^] 
thing interesting and even affecting in descrip- 
tions which represent tlie spirit of a departed 
saint aa thus asauming a corporeal shape, in or- 
der to assist and console human nature even in 
its baser infirmities ; but it ought also to be cott«i 
sidered how much such descriptions tend to strip 
religion of its peculiar sanctity, to bring it dowft> 
from its heavenly abode,, not merely to dwell 
among men, but, like an imprisoned culprit, to 
chained to the derelict of principle, manacli 
with the base desire and earthly passion, and] 
forced to do the menial offices of a slave. In Aef^ 
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scriptions of this kind, as in the representations of 
oar Saviour and of saint«d spirits iu human 
shape, execution must of necessity fall far short of 
the oonoeption. The haudivrork cannot equal the 
glorious archetype, whioli is visible only to the 
mental eye. Painting and sculpture ai-e not ad- 
equate to the task of embodying in a permauent 
sha]>e the glorious Tisious. tlie radiant forms, the 
glimpses of heaven, which fill the imagination 
when purified and exalted by devotion. The hand 
of man unconsciously inscribes upon all his works 
the sentence of imperfection, which the finger of 
the invisible hand wrote upon the wall of the As- 
syrian monarch. From this it would seem to be 
not only a natural but a necessary conclusion, 
that all the descriptions of poetry which borrow 
anj-thiog, either directly or indirectly, from these 
bodily and imperfect representations must par- 
take of their imperfection, and assume a more 
earthly and material character than these which 
come glowing and burning from the more spiritual- 
ized |>erceptions of the internal sense. 

It is very far from my intention to utter any 
sweeping denunciation against tlie divine arts of 
painting and sculpture, as employed in the exhi- 
bition of Scriptural scenes and personages. These 
I esteem meet ornaments for the house of God ; 
though, as I have already siud, their execution can- 
not equal the high conceptions of an ardent im- 
agination, yet, whenever the hand of a master is 
visible, — when the marble almost moves before 
you, and the painting starts into life from the can- 
vat, — the effect upon an enlightened mind will 
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generaU3r, if not universally, be to qait-ken its 
aenaibilities and excite to more ardent devotion, 
' by carrying the thoughts beyond the repreaenta- 
tions of bodily suffering to the contemplation of 
the intenser mental agony, — the moral sublimity 
exhibited by the martyr. The impressions pro- 
duced, however, wiU. not be the same in all minds ; 
they will necessarily vary according to the prevail- 
ing temper and complexion of the mind which re- 
ceives them. As there is no sound where there is 
no ear to receive the impulses ami vibrations of 
the air, bu is there no moral impression, — no voice 
of iustruction from all the works of nature and 
all the imitations of art, — unless there be within 
tl>e soul itself a capacity for hearing the voice and 
k ^Teceiviiig the moral iinpTdse, The cause exists 
eternally and universally, but the effect is pro- 
duced only when and where the cause has room to 
act, and just in. proportion aa it has room to act. 
Hence the various moral impressions, and the sev- 
eral degrees of the same moral impression, which 
an object may produce in different ininils. These 
impressions will vary in kind and in degree ac- 
cording te the acuteness and the cultivation of 
the internal moral sense. And thus the repre- 
sentations spoken of above juight exercise a very 
favorable influence upon an .enlightened and well- 
regulated mind, and at the same tin>e a very un- 
favorable influence upon an , unenlightened and 
superstitions one. Aud the reason is obvious. 
An enlightened mind beholds all things in their 
just proportions, and receives from them the true 
impressions they are calculated to convey. It is 
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not hoodwinked, — it is not shut up in a gloomy 
prison, till it thinks the walls of its own dimgeon 
the limits of the universe, and the reach of its own 
chain the outer verge of all intelligence ; but it 
walks abroad ; the sunshine and the air pouv in to 
enlighten and expand it ; the various works of 
nature are its ministering angels; the glad recip- 
ient of light and wisdom, it develops new powers 
and acquires increased capacities, and thus, ren- 
dering itself less subject to error, assumes a nearer 
similitude to the Eternal Mind. But not so the 
dark and superstitious mind. It is fdlcd with its 
own antique and mouldy furniture, — the uiotb- 
eaten tome, the gloomy tapestry, the dusty curtain. 
The straggling sunbeam from without sti-eam^ 
through the stained window, and as it enters as- 
sumes the colors of the painted glass ; while the 
half-extinguished fire witliin, now smouldering in 
its ashes, and now shooting forth a quivering flame, 
casts fantastic shadows through the chambers of 
the soul. Within the spirit sits, lost in its own 
abstractions. The voice of nature from without is 
hardly audible ; her beauties are uuseeu, or see., 
only in shadowy forms, through a colored medium, 
and with a strained and distortetl vision. The 
invigorating air does not enter that mysterious 
ohnmber ; it visits not that lonely inmate, who, 
breathing only a close, exhausted atmoBphere, ex- 
hibits in the languid frame and feverisli pulse the 
marks of lingering, incurable disease. The picture 
is not too strongly sketched ; such is the contrast 
between the free and the superstitious mind. 
Upon the latter, which has little power over its 
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ideas, — to generalize them, to place them in their 
proper light and position, to reason upon, to dis- 
criminate, to judge them in detail, and thos to 
arrive at just com-liisions ; bnt, on the contrary, 
receives every crude and inadecjuato impressitm as 
it first presents itself, and treasures it up aa an 
ultimate fact, — upon such a mind, representations 
of Scripture-scenes, like those mentioned above, 
exercise an unfavorable influence. Such a mind 
cannot rightly estimate, it uanuot feel, the work 
of a master ; and a miserable painting, or a still 
more miserable caricature carved in wood, will 
serve only the more to drag the spirit down to 
earth. Thus, in the unenlightened mind, these 
representations have a tendency to sensualize aai 
desecrate the character of holy things. Being 
brought constantly before the eye, and represented 
in a real and palpable form to the external senses, 
they lose, by being made too familiar, that peculiar 
sanctity with which the mind naturally invests the 
yiiea rthly and invisible. 

It is curious to observe the inflrience of the cir^ 
""KTmstances just referred to upon the devotional 
poetry of Spain,® Sometimes it exhibits itself 
directly and fully, sometimes indirectly and in- 
cidentally, but always with sufficient clearness to 
indicate its origin. Sometimes it destroys the 
beauty of a poem by a miaArabk v<Kieeit; at other 
times it gives it the character of a beautiful aUe- 
gory.^ - . 

The following sonnets will serve as illustrations. 
They are from the hand of the wonderful Lope de 
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Sbeplierdl lha,t with thine anioroua sylvan aung 

Hast broken the slumbur that tuiconi phased me, 

That modest thy crook from the Bccnrsed tree 

On which thy povrerfnl anna were strstcliBd bo long, — 

Lead me to marcy'a erHr-fluwing fountains, 

Fur thou my shepherd, guard, and guide ahalt be, 

1 will obey thy Toioe, and wait to aee 

Thy fsBt all beuutifal npon tbe mountiiiiiB. 

Hear, Shepherd ! — thuu tliat for thy flock art djinif. 

Oh, wash away these starlet aina, fur thou 

Rejmoest at the oontiite siuner's vow. 

Oh, wait! — to thee niy weary Honl ia orying, — 

Wait for me ! — yet why aak it, when 1 see. 

With feet nailed to the crosB, thou art vaitiiig atill for me ? 

Lard, wlial um I, that with unceasing care 

Thou didst seek after me, — that tliou didat wiut. 

Wet with unhealthy dews before my gate, 

And pasB the gluoinj nights oC winter there ? 

strain delusion ! — that I did not greet 

Thy blessed approach I and oh, to Heaven how lost, 

If my ingratitude's imkindly frost 

Host ohilled the bleeding wounds upon thy feet ! 

How oft my guardian angel gently oried, 

" Soul, from thy* cuaenient look without and see 
How he persists to knock and wait tor thee ! " 
And oh, haw ofteo to that voice of sorrow, 

" To-morrow we will open ! " 1 replied; 
And when the morrow came, I answered still, "To-nioirow I " 

The most remarkable portion of the devotional 
poetry of the Spaniards is to be found in their 
Bacred drania», their Vidaa de Santos and Antoa 
Sacramenhdea. These had their origin in the 
Mysteries and IMoi-alities of the dark a^s, and 
are indeed mouati-oiis creations of the imagina- 
tion; The Vidaa de Santos, or Lives of Saints, 
are representations of their luiraeles, and of the 
wonderful traditions oonoeruing them. The Au- 
tos Siicramentales have particular reference to 
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the KucharUt and the ceremonies of the Corpus 
Christi. In these thuatiiual pieces are intro- 
duced upon the stage, not only angels and saints, 
but God, the Saviour, and the Vii'gin Mary ; and, 
in strange juxtaposition with these, devils, peas- 
ants, and kings ; in tine, tliey contain the sti-augest 
medley of clmracters, real and allegorical, which" 
the imagination can conceive. As if this were not 
enough, in the uiidst of what was intended as a 
solemn, religious celebration, scenes of low buffoon- 
ery are often introduced. 

The most remarkable of the sacred dramas which 
1 have read is La Devocion de la Cruz, " The 
Devotion of the Cross," by Calderon ; and it will 
serve as a specimen of that class of writing. The 
piece commences with a dialogue between Lisardo, 
the son of Curcio, a decayed nobleman, and Euse- 
bio, the hero of the play and lover of Julia, Lisar- 
do's sister. Though the father's extravagance has 
wasted his estates, Lisardo is deeply offended that 
Eusebio sliould aspire to an alliance with the fam- 
ily, and draws him into a secluded place in order 
to settle their dispute with the sword. Here the 
scene opens, and, in the course of the dialogue 
which precedes the combat, Eusebio relates that he 
was bom at the foot of a cross, which stood in a 
rugged and desert part of these mountains; tliat 
the virtue of this cross preserved him from the wild 
beasts ; that, being found by a peasant three daya 
after his birth, he was earned to a neighboring vil- 
lage, and there i-eceived the name of Eusebio of 
the Cross; that, being thrown by his nurse into a 
well, he was heard to laugh, and was found floats 
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■ upon the top of the water, with his hands 
placed ujjou his mouth in the form of a croas ; that 
the house in whiuh he dwelt being TOOsiitned by 
fire, he eseaped unharmed amid tlie Aaines, and it 
was found to be Corpus Christi day ; and, in fine, 
after relating many other similar iiiiraoles worked 
by the power of the cross, at whose foot he was 
bom, he aaya that he beai-s its image miraculously 
stamped upon his breast. After this they Bght, 
and Lisardo falls mortally wounded. In the next 
scene, Eusebio has an interview with Jidia, at her 
father's house ; they are interrupted, and Eusebio 
conceals himself ; Curcio enterH, and informs Julia 
that he has determined to send her that day to a 
convent, that she may take the veil, "para ser de 
Crista esjtosa." AVhile they are conversing, the 
dea<l body of Lisaixlo is brought in by peasants, 
and Eusebio is declared to be the murderer. The 
scene closes by the escape of Eusebio. The second 
act, or Jornada, discovers Eusebio as the leader of 
a band of robbers. They fire upon a traveller, who 
proves to be a priest, namcil Alberto, and who is 
seeking a spot in those solitudes whei'ein to estab- 
lish a hermitage. The shot is prevented from 
taking effect by a book which the pious old man 
carries in his bosom, and which he says is a " trea- 
tise on the true origin of the divine and heavenly 
tree, on which, dying with courage and fortitude, 
Christ triumphed over death ; in fine, the book is 
called the ' Miracles of the Cross.' " They suffer 
the priest to depart unharmed, who in consequence 
promises Eusebio that he shall not die without con- 
fession, but that wbei-ever Ite may be, if he but call 
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upon his name, he will hasten to absolve him. In 
the mean time Julia retiTea to a convent, and Cur- 
cio goes with an armed force ia pursuit of Eusebio, 
who has resolved to gain admittance to Julia's 
convent. He scales the walls of the convent by 
night, and silently gropes his way aloug tlie t'ar- 
ridoi'. Julia is discovered sleeping in her cell, with 
a taper beside her. He is, however, deteri-ed from 
executing his malic iouB designs by discovering 
upon her breast the form of a cross, similar to that 
which he bears ujran his own, and " Heaven would 
not suffer him, though so great an offender, to lose 
his respect for the ci-oss." To be brief, he leaps 
from the con vent- walls and escapes to the moun- 
tains. Julia, counting her honor lost, having of- 
fended God, " como d Dios, y cotno d esposa," 
pursues him, — descends the ladder fi-ora the con- 
vent-wall, and, when she seeks to return to her 
cell, finds the ladder has been removed. In her 
despair, she accuses Heaven of having withdrawn 
its clemency, and vows to perform such deeds 
of wickedness as shall terrify both heaven and 
heU. 

The third Jornada transports the scene back to 
the mountains. Julia, disguised in man's apparel, 
with her face concealed, is brought to Eusebio by 
a party of the banditti She challenges Hm to 
single combat, and he accepts the challenge, on 
condition that his antagonist shall declare who he 
is. Julia discovers herself, and relates several 
horrid murders she has committed since leaving 
the convent. Their interview is here interrupted 
by the entrance of banditti, who inform Eusebio 
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that Curcio, with an armed force from all the 
neighboring vill^es, ia approaching. The attack 
commences. Euseblo and Curcio meet, but a se- 
cret and mysterious sympathy prevents them from 
iigbtiug', and a great number of peasants, coming 
in at this moaieiit, rush upon Eusebio in a body, 
and he ia thrown down a precipice. There Curuio 
discovei'3 him, expiring witli his nuineroua wounda. 
The denouement of tlie piece commences. Curdo, 
moved by compassion, examines a wound in Euae- 
bio's breast, discoveva the mark of the cross, and 
thereby i-ecognizes bim to be his son. Euaebio ex- 
pires, calling on the name of Alberto, wlio shoi-tly 
after enters, as if lost in those mountains. A voice 
from the dead body of Eusebio calls bia name. I 
ehall here transcribe a part of the scene. 



Homeward now fram Rain( 
la the deep and mlont paiw 
Of the night, upon 
I again have lout my way I 
This inusti be lie very region 
Where my life Ensehio gavu r 
And I tear froni his imiraudui 
Danger threateiis me to-du; t 



Wliat breath is it 
Of ■ Tdce no fall of teirar, 
That alnud my name repeating 
Smindod t^on Dpon miae ear f 
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ALBEBTO. 

It pronomices 
Tet again my name ; methought it 
Came in this direction. Let me 
Go still nearer. 

GIL. 

Santo DiosI 
'T is Eosebio, and my terror 
Of all terrors is the greatest ! 

EU8EBIO. 

Ho! Alberto! 

ALBEBTO. 

Nearer sounds it I 

thon voice that ridest swift 

On the wind, my name repeating, 
Who art thou ? 

EUSEBIO. 

Eusebio am I. 
Gome, Alberto, hither hasten, 
Hither, where I buried lie ; 
Gome, and lift aside these branches ; 
Do not fear. 

ALBEBTO. 

No fear have L 

OIL. 

1 have! 

ALBEBTO (uncovering Eusebio), 

Now thou art uncovered, 
Tell me, in the name of God, 
What thou wishest. 

EUSEBIO. 

In his name 
'T was my Faith, Alberto, called thee, 
So that ere my life be ended 
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Than shouldsl bear me in codfeaaiiin. 
Loi% ago I ahould have died, 
Pot naiutined utituniuiKd 
Bj the siiirit this dead body ; 
But the Duality liluw of death 
Only robbed it of its laotiou, 
Did Dot aerer it naunder. 

Come where I may laaku conteBuim 
Of my giua, AlliertD, for they 
More are thau llis landa af ocean, 
Or the atunu ill the sua ! 
So luuch doth avail vith neaven 
The Devotion of the Ctokb ! 

Susebio then retu-eB to confuss himself to Alberto ; 
and Carcio afterward relates that, when the ven- 
erable saint had given him absolution, his body 
again fell dead at his feet. Julia diacoverB herself, 
overwhelmed with the thoughta of her passion for 
£usebio and her other crimes, and as Curcio, in a 
transpoi-t of indignation, endeavors to kill her, she 
seizes a cross which stands over Ensebio's grave, 
and with it ascends to heaven, while vMberto shouts, 
" Gran milagro! " and the curtain falls. 

Thus far I have spoken of tlie devotional poetry 
of Spain as modified by tho peculiarities of re- 

I ligious faith and practice. Considered apart from 
the dogmas of a creed, and as tlie expression of 
those pure and elevated feelings of religion which 
are not the prerogative of any one sect or denom- 
ination, but tlio common })ri\'ilege of all, it pos- 

. Besses strong claims to our admiration and praise. 
I know of nothiug in any moilern tongue so beau- 
tiful as some of its finest passages. The thought 
Bprings heavenward from the soul, — the language 

. Domes burning from the lip. The imagination of 
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the poet seems apiritiialized ; with nothing of earth, 
and all of heaven, — a heaven like tJist, of bift own 
native dime, without a cloud, or a vapor of eartli, 
to obscure its brightness. His foioe, s}>e>iiting lue 
harmonious accents of that noble tongue, seems to 
flow from the lips of an aiigel. — melodious to the 
ear and to the internal sense, — breatliiug tlioae 



The following sonnets of Francistw tie Aldana, 
a writer remarkable for the beauty of his concep- 
tions and the harmony of his verse, are illustra- 
tions of this remark. In what glowing language 
he describes the aspirations of the soul for its 
paternal heaven, its celestial home ! how beauti- 
fully he portrays in a few lines the strong desire, 
the ardent longing, of the exiled and imprisoned 
spirit to wing its flight away and be at rest 1 The 
strain bears our thoughts upward with it ; it trans- 
ports lis to the heavenly country ; it whispers to 
the soul, — Higher, immortal spirit ! liigher I 

Clear fount of light ! mj oatiTB land on Uigh, 
Bright witli a glory that aliall neyer fade! 
Mansion of trntli ! withoot a tkiI or shade, 
Thy holy quiet meeta tlia npirit's eye. 
Thece dwells the «ml in its ethereal raaencs, 
Gaaping no longer for life^a feeble breath ; 
Bat, seDtinelled in heaven, ita gloriuaa pressnoB J 
, 'n^th pityit^ eye beholds, jet fears not death 

Beloved aountry ! banished from tJiy shore, 
A stranger in this prison-honsa of clay. 
The exiled spirit weeps and sighs for thee ! 
Heavenward tlie bright perfections I adore 
Direct, and the sura promise cheers the way. 
That whither love aspires, there shall my dwelling be. 
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It {rom yon starry height 
; fulure and CliH post, 



Lord ! that BE 

Centre d iu one I 

IWiioued iu thi 

Ths wwld obKcures in lue what once was bright 1 

Gbtmal Sou I the wamitli which t)iou Last ^tsq 

To dieer life's flowery April fast ilecajs ; 

Yet in the hoary winter of my days, 

Forever greon shall lie my Irnst iu Heaven. 

Celeatial King ! Oh, let thy pceBenoe pass 

Before my spirit, »nd an imago fair 

Shall meet that look of mercy from on liigh, 

As the reflected iniiifi;e iu n glass 

Doth meet the look of hini who seeks it there. 

And owes its heing to the gazer's eye. 

The prevailing chanwiteristios of Spanish de- 
Totioii^ poetiy are warmth of imagination and 

I depth and sincerity of feeling. The oouception 
is alwajra striking and original, and, when not de- 
graded bj dogmaa and the poor, puerile conceits 
arising from them, beautiful and sublime. This 
results from the frame and temjMirament of the 
mind, and is a general characteristic of the Span- 
ish poets, not only in this department of song, but 
in all others. The very ardor of imagination 
■which, exeifised upon minor themes, leads them 
into extravagance and hyperbole, when left to act 
in a higher and wider sphere conducts them nearer 
and nearer to perfection. When imagination 
spreads its wings in the briglit regions of devo- 
tional song, — in the pure empjTean, — judgment 
ehoidd direct its course, but there is no danger of 
its soaring too high. The heavenly land still lies 
beyond its utmost flight. There are heights it can- 
not reach ; there are fields of air which tire its 

I wing ; there is a splendor which dazzles its vision ; 
-for there is a glory *' which eye hath not seen, 
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nor ear heard, Dor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to couceive." 

But perhaps the greatest charm of the devo- 
tioual poets of Spaiu is their aincerity; Most of 
them were ecclesiastics, — men who had in sober 
truth renounced the realities of this life for the 
hopes and promises of another. We are not to 
suppose that all wlio take holy oi-ders are saints ; 
but we should be still further fram believing that 
all are hypocrites. It would be even more absurd 
to suppose that none are sincere iu their profes- 
sions than that all are. Besides, with whatever 
feelings a man may enter the monastic life, there 
is something iu its discipline and privations which 
has a tendency to wean the mind from earth, and 
to fix it upon heaveu. Doubtless mauy have seem- 
ingly renounced the world from motives of worldly 
aggrandizement, and others have renounced it be- 
cause it has renounced them. The former have 
carried with them to the cloister their earthly am- 
bition, and the latter their dark misanthropy ; and 
though many have daily kissed the cross and yet 
gi'own hoary in iniquity, and shrived their soida 
that they might sin more gayly on, — yet solitude 
works miracles in the heart, and mauy who enter 
the cloister from worldly motives find it a school 
wherein the soul may be trained to more holy 
purposes and desires. There is not half the cor- 
ruption and hypocrisy within the convent's walla 
that the church bears the shame of hiding there. 
Hermits may be holy men, though knaves have 
sometimes been hermits. Were they all hypo- 
crites, who of old for their souls' sake exposed 
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tl.eir Daked bodies to the burning sun of Syria? 
Were tliey, who wamleied lioustilegs in the sol- 
itudes of Engaddi? Were they, who dwelt be- 
neath the palm-trees by the Red Sea? Oh, boI 
They were ignorant, they were deluded, they were 
fanatic, but they were not hypocrites ; if there be 
any einceiity in human professions and hutnan ao- 
tiona, they were not hypocrites. During the Mid- 
dle Ages, there was corruption iu the church, — 
ioul, aliamcful corruption ; and now also hypocrisy 
may scourge itself in feigned repentance, and am- 
bition hide its face beneath a hood ; yet all is not 
therefore rottenness that wears a cowl. Many a 
pure spirit, through heavenly-mindeduess, and an 
ardent tliough mistaken zeal, has fled from the 
temptations of the world to seek in solitude and 
self-communion a closer walk with God. And not 
in vain. They havo found the peace they sought. 
They have felt, indeed, what many profess to feel, 
but do not feel, — that they are strangers and 
Bojoumers here, travellers who are bound for their 
borne in a far country. It is this feeling which I 
Bpeak of as giving a peculiar charm to the devo- 
tional poetry of Spain, Compare its apii-it with 
the spirit which its authors Iiave exhibited in their 
lives. They speak of having given up tlie world, 
and it is no poetical hyperbole ; they speak of 
longing to be free from the weakness of the flesh, 
that they may commence their conversation in 
heaven, — and we feel that they had already 
begun it in lives of penitence, meditation, and 
prayer. 
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THE PILGRIM'S BREVIARY. 



a read tbii ti«ariM<, it ahiU anvm no other- 

; hnre dumpwen. there eadoaed ; banvB in 
1 ptaoB. bettpr aoyle in uiMhtir ; b; wooik. E'O^'O- hiUa, 
les, pUuM. 1 AM lead thee- — Bl-btod'b Ahatukie of Msb- 



The glittering spires and cupolas of Madrid 
have sunk behind nie. Again and again I liave 
turned to take a parting look, till at length the 
last trace of the city haj< disapjteared, and I gaze 
only upon the sky abo^'e it. 

And now the sultry day is passed ; the freshen- 
ing twilight falls, and the moon and the evening 
star are in the sky. This river is the Xarama. 
This noble avenue of trees leads to Aranjuez. 
Already its lamps begin to twinkle in the distance. 
The hoofs of our weary mules clatter upon the 
wooden bridge ; the public square opens before us ; 
yonder, in the moonlight, gleam the walls of Uie 
royal palace: and near it,, with a rushing sound, 
fall the waters of the Tagus. 



We have now entered the vast and melancholy 
plains of La ^lancha, — a. laud to which the gen- 
ius of Cervantes has given a vulgo-claasic fame. 
Here are the windmills, as of old ; every village 
has its Master Nicholas, — every venta its Mari- 
tomes. Wondrous strong are the spells of fiction 1 
A few years pass away, and history becomes ro- 
mance, and romance histoiy. To the peasantry 
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of Spain, Don Quixote and his sqiiire are historic 
personages ; and woe betide the luckless wight who 
unwarily takes the name of Dulcinea upon his 
lips within a league of El Toboso I The traveller, 
too, yields himself to the delusion, and as he 
traverses the arid plains of La Mancha, pauses 
with willing eredulity to tnwe the fuot&teps of the 
mad Hidalgo, with his " velvet breeches on a holi- 
day, and slippers of the same." The high-road 
from Aranjuez to Cordova crosses and reci-osses 
the knight-errant' s path. Between Manzanares 
and Yaldepe&as stands the inn where he was 
dubbed a knight ; to the northward, the spot where 
he encountered the windmills; to the westward, the 
inn where he made the balsam of Fierabras, the 
scenes of his adventures with the tulling-mdls, and 
his toornameut with the barber; and to the south- 
ward, the Sierra Morena. where he did penance, 
like the knights of olden time. 

For my own part, I confess that there are sea- 
sons when I am willing to be the dupe of my 
imagination ; and if this harmless folly but lends 
its wings to a dull-pai'ed hour, I am even ready 
I fairy tale. 



On the fourth day of our journey we dined at 
Manzanares, in an old and sombre-looking inn, 
which, I think, some centimes bach, must have 
been the dwelling of a grandee. A wide gateway 
admitted us into the inn-yard, which was a paved 
court, in the centre of the edifice, surrounded by a 
colonnade, an<I open to the sky above. Beneath 
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this oolonnatle we were sbavud by the village bar- 
ber, a supple, »uiootb-faced Figaro, with a brazen 
laver and a gray moutera cap. There, too, we 
dined in the opeu air, with bread a& white as snow, 
and the rich red wine of Valdepefiaa ; and there, in 
the listlessneas of after-dinner, smoked the sleep- 
inviting eigar, while in the court-jai-d before na 
the uiuletoers danced a fandango with the maids 
of the inn, to such music as three blind musicians 
could draw from a violin, a guitar, and a clarinet. 
When this scene was over, and the blind men had 
groped their way out of the yartl, I fell into a de- 
licious slumber, from which I was soon awakened 
by music of another kind. It was a clear, youthful 
voice, singing a national song to the sound of a 
guitar, I opened my eyes, and near me stood a 
tall, graceful figure, leaning against one of the pil- 
lars of the colonna^le, in the attitude of a sere- 
nader. His dress was that of a Spanish student. 
He wore a black gown and cassock, a pair of shoes 
made of an ex-pair of boots, and a hat in the shape 
of a half-moon, with the handle of a wooden spoon 
sticking out on one side like a cockade. When he 
ha<l finished his song, we invited him to the rem- 
nant of a Vich sausage, a bottle of ValdepeHas, 
bread at his own discretion, and a pure Havana 
cigar. The stranger made a leg, and accepted 
these signs of gooil company with the easy air of 
a man who is accustomed to earn his livelihood by 
hook or by crook ; and as the wine wa,4 of that 
stark and generous kind which reailily " ascends 
one into the brain," our gentleman with the half- 
moon hat grew garrulous and full of anecdote, 
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and soon told us Ma own story, beginning with 
bis birth aud parentage, lilie the people in Gil 
Bias. 

" I am the son of a barber," quotb he ; " and 
first saw the ligbt some twenty years ago, in tlie 
great city of Madrid. At a very early age, I was 
taught to do aoniething for myself, and began my 
career of gain by oarrying a slow-match in the 
Prado, for the gentlemen to light tbeir i^igara 
with, and catfliiug tbe wax that di-opped from 
the friars' tapers at funerals and other religious 
processions. 

" At school I was noisy and unruly, and was 
finally expelled for hooking tlie master's aoa with 
a pair of ox-horns, which I had tied to my head, 
in order to personate tlie bull in a mock bull- 
fight. Soon after this my father died, and I went 
to live with my maternal uncle, a curate in Fuen- 
carral. He was a man of learning, and resolved 
that I should be lilce him. He set his heart upon 
making a physician of me, and to this end taught 
me Latin and Greek. 

" In due time I was sent to the University of 

I Alcali. Here a new world opened befoie uic. 

[ What novelty, — what variety, — what excitement 1 

I But, alas I three months were hardly gone, when 
news came that my worthy uncle had passed to a 

, better world. I was now left to shift for myself. 
I was penniless, and lived as I e^uld. not as I would. 
I became a sojiista, a soup-eater, — a knight of the 
wooden spoon. I see you do not understand me. 

I In other words, then. I became one of that respect- 
able body of charity scholars who go armed with 
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their wooden spoons to eat the dlowanee of elee- 
mosynary Miup which is daily aerved out to theui 
at the gate of the conveuts. I had no lougcr 
hotise nor home. But necessity is the mother of 
invention. I became a hanger-on of those who 
were more fortunate tliau myself ; studied in other 
people's books, slept in other people's beds, and 
breakfasted at other people's expense. This course 
of life has been demoralizing, but it has quickened 
my wits to a wonderful degree. 

" Did you ever read the life of the Gran TacaSo, 
by Quevedo ? In the first book you have a faith- 
ful picture of life in a Spanish University. What 
was true in his day is true in ours. O Alcal& 
Alcal4 ! if your walls had tongues as well as ears, 
what tales coidd they repeat ! what midnight frol- 
ics ! what madcap revelries ! what scenes of merri- 
ment and mischief ! How merry is a student's life, 
and yet how changeable ! Alternate feasting and 
fasting, — alternate Lent and Carnival, — alter- 
nate want and extravagance \ Care given to the 
winds, — no thought beyond the passing hour ; yes- 
terday, forgotten, — to-morrow, a word in an un- 
known tongue! 

" Did you ever hear of raising the dead? not 
literally, — but such as the student raised, when he 
dug for the soul of the licentiate Pedro Gareias, at 
tlie fountain between PeHafiel and Salamanca, — 
money ? No ? "Well, it is done after this wise. 
Gambling, you know, is onr great national vice ; 
and then gamblers are so dishonest' Now, our 
game is to cheat the cheater. We go at night to 
some noted gaming-house, — five or six of us in a 
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body. We stand aroimd the table, watch those that 
are at play, and occasionally put in a trifle ourselves 
to avoid suspicion. At length the favorable mo- 
ment arrives. Some eager player ventures a large 
stake. I stand behind his chair. He wins. As 
quick as thought, I sti'etch my arm over his 
ahonlder and seize the glittering prize, saying very 
coolly, ' I have won at last.' My gentk'man turns 
round in a passion, and I meet his indignant glance 
with a look of surprise. He storms, and I expos- 
tulate ; he menaces, — I heed his menaces no more 
than the buzzing of a fly that has burnt his wings 
in my lamp. He calls the whole table to witness ; 
but the whole table is busy, each with his own gain 
or loss, and there stand my comrades, all loudly 
asserting that the stake was mine. What can he 
do ? there was a mistake ; he swallows the affront 
as best ho may, and we bear away the bootj'. This 
we call raising the dead. You say it is disgrace- 
ful, — dishonest. Our maxim is. that all is fair 
among sharpers ; Baylar al son que se tuca, — 
Dance to any tune that is fiddled. Besides, as I 
said before, poverty is demoralizing. One loses 
the nioe distinctions of right and wrong, of meum 
and tnnm. 

" Thus merrily pass the hours of term-time. 
When the summer vacations come round, I sling 
my guitar over my shoulder, and with a light 
heart, and a lighter pocket, scour the country, like 
a strolling piper or a mendicant friar. Like the 
industrious ant, in summer I provide for winter ; 
for in vacation we have time for reflection, and 
make the gi-eat discovery that there is a portion of 
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timQ called the future. I pick up a trifle here 
iutd a ti'iHe there, iu all the towns and villages 
through whieh I pass, and before the end of my 
tour I find lujaelf quite rich — for the son of a 
barber. This we call the vida tunantrscttt — a 
rag-tag-and-bobtail HOi-t of life. And yet the voca- 
tion is as honest as that of a begging Fraaclecan. 
Why not? 

" And now, gentlemen, having dined at your ex- 
pense, with your leave I will put this loaf of 
bread and the remains of this excellent Vich sau- 
sage into my pocket, and, thanking you for your 
kind hospitality, bid you a good afternoon. God 
be witli you, gentlemen ! " 



In general, the aspect of La Mancha is des(v 
late and sad. Around you Hes a parched and sun- 
burnt plain, which, like the ocean, has no limits 
but the sky; and straight before you, for many a 
weary league, runs the dusty and level road, with- 
out the shade of a single tree. The villages you 
pass through are poverty-stricken and half-depop- 
ulated, and the squalid inhabitants wear a look 
of misery that makes the heart ache. Every 
league or two, the ruins of a post-house, or a roof- 
less cottage witli shattered windows and black- 
ened walls, tells a sad tale of the last war. It was 
thei-e that a little band of peasantry made a des- 
perate stand against the Fi-eneh, and perished by 
the bidlet, the sword, or the bayonet. The lapsa 
of many years has not changed the scene, nor re- 
paired the battered wall ; and at almost every 
step the traveller may pause and exclaim ; — 
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Here was tlie samp, the watcb-flnine. nnd the host ; 
IIlts the bold {luasaat stormed tlie diiigau'a ueat. 

From VaJdepeflaa southward the country wears 
a more lively and picturesque as[)ect. The land- 
scape breaks into hill aud valley, covercil with 
vineyards and olive-fields ; and before you rise the 
dark ridgea of the Sierra Morena, lifting their 
eullen froiits into a heaven all gladness and sun- 
shine. Erelong you enter the wild moiintain- 
pass of Despeiia-Perros, A sudden turn in the 
road brings you to a stuue column, surniouuted by 
an iron cross, marking the boundary Hue between 
La Manclia and Andalusia. Upon one side of 
ibis column is carved a sorry-louking face, not un- 
like the death Vheada on the tombstones of a coun- 
try church-yard. Over it is written this inscrip- 
tion : " El Verdadero Retrato de la santa 
CARA DEL Dios DE Xaen," — The true portrait 
' of the holy countenance of the God of Xaen I 1 
was so much struck with this strange superscrip- 
I tion that I stopped to copy it. 

" Do you really believe that this is what it pre- 
tends to be ? " said I to a muleteer, who was watch- 
' ing my movements, 

"I don't know," replied he, slirugging his 
I brawny shoulders ; " they say it is," 

'' Who says it is ? '' 

" The priest, — the Padre Cura." 

" I supposed so. And how was this portrait 
\ taken?" 

He could not tell. The Padre Cura knew all 
[ about it. 

When I joined my companions, who were a lit- 
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tie in advance of me with the carriage. 1 got the 
mystery explaineJ. The Catholic Chm-ch boaat» 
of three portraits of our Saviour, iiuraciiloualy 
preserved u]>oa tlif foldw i>f ii handkt^rchief, with 
which St. Veronica wiped the sweat from hia 
brow, on the day of the crucifixion. Oue of 
these is at Toledo, another in the kingdom of 
Xaen, and the third at Rome. 



The impression whlfli this monument of super- 
stition made upon my mind was soon elTaced by 
the magnificent sc«ue which now burst upon me. 
The road winds up the moimtaiu-side with gradual 
ascent; wild, ahapelesa, gigantic crags overhang 
it upon the right, and ujran the left the wary foot 
starts back from the brink of a fearful chasm hun- 
dreds of feet in depth. Its sides ai-e black with 
ragged pines, and roeks that have toppled down 
from above ; and at the bottom, scarcely visible, 
wind the silvery waters of a little stream, a tribu- 
tary of the Guadalquivir. The road skirts the 
ravine for miles, — now climbing the barren rock, 
and now sliding gently downward into shadowy 
hollows, and crossing some niatic bridge thrown 
over a wild mountain-brook. 

At length the scene changed. We stood upon 
the Bouthem slope of the Sierra, and looked down 
upon the broad, luxuriant valleys of Andalusia, 
bathed in the gorgeous splendor of a southern 
sunset. The landscape had already assumed the 
" burnished livery " of autumn ; but the air I 
breathed was the soft and balmy breath of spring, 
— the eternal spring of Andalusia. 
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If ever you should be fortunate enough to visit 
this part of Spain, stop for the night at the vil- 
lage of La Cai-olina. It is indeed a model for all 
villages, with its broad streets, its neat, white 
houses, its spacious Diarket-pla«c surrounded with 
• a uoloniiatle, and its publio walk ornauieuted with 
fountains and set out with luxuriant trees. I 
doubt whether all Spain can show a village more 
beautiful than this. 



The approach to C6rdova from the east is ea- 
chanting. The sun was just rising as we crossed 
the Guadalquivir and drew near to the city ; and, 
alighting from the carriage, I pursued my way on 
foot, the better to enjoy the scene and the pure 
morning air. Tlie dew still glistened on every 
leaf and spray, for the burning sun had not yet 
climbed the tall hedge-row of wild figs and aloes 
which skirts the roadside. The highway wound 
along through gardfns, orcliarda, and vineyards, 
and here and tliere above me towered the glorious 
palm in all its leafy magnificence. On my right, 
a swelling mountain-ridge, covered with verdure 
and sprinkled with little white hermitages, looked 
forth towards the rising sun ; and on the left, in a 
long, graceful curve, swept the bright waters of 
the Guadalquivir, pursuing their silent journey 
through a verdant reach of soft lowland landscape. 
There, amid all the luxuriance of this sunny 
dime, arises the anf ient city of Cfirdova, tliongh 
stripped, alas ! of Its former magnificence. All 
that reminds you of the past u the crumbling wall 
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of tha oity, and a Saracen mosque, now changed 
to a Christian cathedi-al. The stranger, who is 
familiar with the history of the Moorish dominiim 
in Spain, pauses with a sigh, and asks himself, Is 
this the imperial city of Alhakaoi thu Just, and 
Abdouhahman the Magnificent '! 



This, then, is Seville, that '* pleasant cit^, fa- 
mous for oranges and women." After all I have 
heard of its beauty, 1 am disappointed in finding 
it less beautiful than my imagination had painted 
it. The wise saw, — 

Qui«Q no lut vista SeviUa, 
NohaYistonittrBvillH,— 

He who has not seeu Siiville has seen no marvel, 
— is an Andalusian gasconade. This, however, is 
tlie judgment of a traveller weary and wayworn 
with a journey of twelve successive days in a car- 
riage di-awn by mules ; and I am well aware how 
much our opinions of men and things are colored 
by these trivial ills. A sad spirit is like a rainy 
day ; its mists and shadows darken tlie brightest 
sky, and clothe the fairest landscape in gloom. 

I am, likewise, a disappointed man in another 
respect. I have come aU the way from Madrid to 
Seville without being robbed I And this, too, 
when I journeyed at a snail's pace, and had bought 
a watch large enough for the clock of a village 
chnreh, for the express purpose of having it vio- 
lently torn from me by a fierce- whiskered high- 
wayman, witli his blunilerbnsa and his " Boca 
ahajo, ladrones!" If I print this in a book, I 
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am undone. Wbat I travel in Spain and not be 
robbed ! To be sure, I caino very near it more 
than once. Abiiost every village we passed 
through had its tale to ttll of atrocities committed 
in the neighborhood. In one place, the stage- 
coach had been stopped and jilundered ; in an- 
other, a man had been murdered and thrown into 
the river ; here and thei-e a rude woodcu cross and 
a shapeless pile of stones marked the spot where 
some unwaiy traveller had met hia fate; and at 
night, seated around the blazing beai-th of the inn- 
kiti^hL-n, my feUow-travellera would converse in a 
mysterious undertone of the dangers we were to 
]>ass through on tlie mon-ow. But the morrow 
c^me and went, and, alas! neither salteador, nor 
ratero moved a finger. At one plaee, we were a 
day too late ; at another, a day too early. 

I am now at the Fonda de los Americanos. 
My chamber-door opens upon a gallery, beneath 
which is a little court paved with marble, having a 
fountain in the centre. As I write, I can just dis- 
tinguish the tinkling of its tiny jet, falling into the 
circular basin with a murmur so gentle that it 
scarcely breaks the silence of the night. At day- 
dawn I start for Cadiz, promising myself a pleasant 
sail down the Guadalquivir. All I shall be able 
to say of Se\'ille is what I have written above, — 
tliat it is " a pleasant city, famous for oranges and 



I am at length in Cadiz. I came across the bay 
yesterday moruiug in an open boat from 8anta 
Maria, and have established myself in very pleas- 
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ant rooms, which look out tipon the Plaza de San 
Antonio, the pul)lic square of the city. The morn- 
ing Bim awiikes me, and at evening the sea-breeze 
comes in at my window. At night the square ia 
lighted hy lamps suspended from the trees, and 
thronged with a brilliant crowd of the young and 
gay. 

Cadiz is beautifid almost beyond imagination. 
The cities of our dreams are not more enchanting. 
It lies like a delicate seorshell upon the brink 
of the ocean, so wondrous fair that it seems not 
formed for man. In sooth, the Papliiau queen, 
born of the feathery sea-foam, dwells here. It is 
the city of beauty and of love. 

The women of Cadiz are world-renowned for 
their loveliness. Surely earth has none more daz- 
zling than a daughter of that bright, burning clime. 
What a faultless figure ! what a dainty foot 1 what 
dignity I what matchless grace I 

What eyes, wbat lipa, »hat everytliiiig- abont her I 
How like a swan alie Bwinia her pace, and beara 
Her silver broasu ! 

The Gaditana is not ignorant of her charms. 
She knows full well the necromancy of a smile. 
You see it in the flourish of her fan, — a magic 
wand, whose spell is powerful ; you see it in her 

steady gaze, the elastic step, 

The veil, 
Tbrown hack ji monieiit with the glAueJug hand, 
Wliile the o'erpowering uye, that turna yoa pale, 
Flashes into the heart. 

When I am grown old and gray, ami sit by the 
fireside wrapped in flannels, if, in a listless n 
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recalling what is now the present, but will then be 
the distant and almost forgotten past, I turn over 
the leaves of this journal till my watury uye falls 
upon tho page I have ju8t written, 1 shall smile at 
the enthusiasai with wtiieh 1 have sketched thia 
portrait. And where will then be the bright forms 
that now glance before me, like the heavenly crea- 
tions of a di'eam ? All gone, — all goae ! Or, if 
perchance a few still linger upon earth, they will 
be bowed with age and sorrow, saying their pater- 
nosters with a tremulous voice. 

OH age is a Pharisee ; for he makes broad bis 
phylacteries, and wears them upon his brow, in- 
scribed with prayer, but in the " crooked auto- 
graph " of a palsied hand. " I see with pain," 
says Madame de Pompadour, "that there is noth- 
ing durable upon earth. AVe bring into the world 
a fair face, and lo ! in lees tlian thiity years it ia 
covered with wrinkles ; after which a woman is no 
longer good for anythiug." 

Were I to translate these sombre reflections 
into choii'e Castilian, and read them to the bright- 
eyed maiden who ia now leaning over the bal- 
cony opposite, she woidd laugh, and laughing say, 
" Cuando el demonlo ta viejo, fe mettfrayh" 



The devotion paid at the shrine of the Virgin 
is one of the most prominent and characteristic 
features of the Catholic religion. In Spain it 
is one of its most attractive features. In tlie 
southern provinces, in Granada and in Andalusia, 
which the inhabitants call " La tierra de Maria 
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Santfsima," — the laud of the most holy Mary, — 
this adoration is anient and enthusiastic. There 
is one of its outward observances which struck me 
as peculiarly beautiful and impressive. I refer to 
the Ave Maria, an evening serviee of the Virgin. 
.Tuat as the evening twilight commeneeH, the bell 
tolls to prayer. In a moment, throughout the 
crowded city, the hum of business is hushed, the 
thronged streets are still ; the gay multitudes that 
crowd the public walks stand motionless ; the 
angry dispute ceases ; the laugh of merriment dies 
away ; life seems for a moment to be aiTested iu 
its career, and to stand still. The multitude un- 
cover their heads, and, with the sign of the cross, 
whisper their evening prayer to the Virgin. Then 
the bells ring a meiTier peal ; the crowds move 
again in the streets, and the rush and turmoil of 
business recommence. I have always listened with 
feelings of solemn pleasure to the bell that sounded 
forth the Ave Maria. As it announced the close 
of day, it seemed also to call tlie soul from its 
worldly occupations to repose and devotion. Thero 
is something beautiful in thus measui'iug the march 
of time. The hour, too, naturally brings the heart 
into unison with the feelings and sentiments of 
devotion. The close of the day, the shadows of 
evening, the calm of twilight, inspire a feeling 
of tranquillity ; and though I may differ from the 
Catholic in regard to the object of his supplica- 
tion, yet it seems to me a beautiful and appropri- 
ate solemnity, that, at the close of ea<!h daily epoch 
of life, — which, if it have not been fruitful in in- 
cidents to oui'selves, has, nevertheless, been so to 
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I many of the great human family, — the voice of 
a whole people, and of tho whole world, should 
go lip to beavea in praise, and supplication, and 
thankfulness. 

The Moorish king rides up and domi 

Througli Granada-s rojal town ; 

From Elrira'a plates Ca thoK 

Of Biyarambla on lio goes. 
WooUiuu, Allianut; 
Thus commences one of the fine old Spanish 
ballads, commemorating the downfall of the city 
of Alhama, where we have stopped to rest our 
horses on their fatiguing march from Velez-Mdlaga 
to Granada. Alhama was one of the last strong- 
holds of the Moslem power in Spain. Its fall 
opened the way for the Christian army across the 
Sierra, Nevada, and spread consternation and de- 
Bpair through the city of Granada. The descrip- 
tion in the old ballad is highly graphic and beau- 
tiful ; and its beauty is well preserved in the 
spirited English translation by Lord Byron. 



As we crossed tho Sierra Nevada, the snowy 
mountains that look down upon the luxuriant 
Vega of Granada, we overtook a solitary rider, 
who was singing a wild national song, to cheer the 
loneliness of his journey. He was an athletic man, 
and rodo a spirited horse of the Arab breed. A 
black bearskin jacket covered his broad shoulders, 
and around his waist was wound the crimson yiya, 
L 8o universally worn by the Spanish peasantry. His 
I velvet breeches reached below his knee, just meet- 
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ing a pair of leather gaiters of elegant workman- 
ship. A gay silken handkerchief was tied round 
his head, and over this he wore the little round 
Andalusian hat, decked out with a profusion of 
tassels of silk and bugles of silver. The steed he 
mounted was dressed no less gayly than his rider. 
There was a silver star upt>n his forehead, and a 
bright-colored woollen tassel between his ears ; a 
blanket striped with blue and red covered the sad- 
dle, and even the Moorish stirrups were orna- 
mented with brass studs. 

This personage was a contrabandista, — a smug- 
gler between Granada and the seaport of Velea- 
M^laga. The song he sung was one of the popular 
ballads of the country. 

Worn with speed is my good steed, 

And I march me hurried, worried ; 

Onward ! uaballitu mio, 

Witb the white atar in thy forehead ! 

Onward ! for here Eomes the Roado, 

And I hear thoii riSes crack ! 

Ay, jaleo! Ay, ay, jaleo! 

Ay, jaleo ! they cross oar track ! ' 
The air to which these words are sung is wild 
and high, and the prolonged and mournful ca- 
dence gives it the sound of a funeral wail, or a cry 
for help. To have its full effect upon the mind, 
it should be heard by night, in some wild moun- 
tain-pass, and from a distance. Then the harsh 
tones come softened to the ear, and, in unison 
with the hour and the scene, produce a pleasing 
melancholy. 

The contrabandista accompanied us to Granada. 
The aim had already set when we entered the Vega, 
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I — thoae luxuriant meadows whicli sti-etch awaj to 

the south and west of the city, league after lei^e 

of rich, unbroken verdure. It was Saturday night ; 

and, as the gathering twilight fell around us, and 

I one by one the lamps of the eity twinkled in the 

distance, suddenly kindling here and there, as the 

I stars start to their places in the evening sky, aloud 

I peal of bells rang forth its glad welcome to the 

I day of rest, over the meadows to the distant hills, 

" swinging slow, with solemn roar." 



Is this reality and not a dream ? Am I indeed 
in Granada ? Am I indeed within the walls of 
that earthly paradise of tlie Moorish kings ? Ilow 
my spirit is stirred within me I How my heart is 
lifted up ! How my thoughts are rapt away in the 
visions of other days ! 

Ave, Maria purisaima .' It is midnight. The 
bell has tolled the hour from the watch-tower of 
the Alhambra, and the silent street echoes only to 
the watchman's cry, Ave, Mana purissima.' I 
am alone in my chamber, — sleepless, — spell- 
bound by the genius of the place, entranced by 
the beanty of the starlit night. As I gaze from 
my window, a sudden radiance brightens in the 
east. It is the moon, rising behind the Alhambra. 
I can faintly discern the dusky and indistinct out- 
line of a massive tower, standing amid the uncer- 
tain twilight, like a gigantic shadow. It changes 
with the rising moon, as a palace in the clouds, and 
other towers and battlements arise, — every mo- 
ment more distinct, more palpable, till now they 
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stand between ine and the sl^, with a ^harp ont- 
line, dlstaot, and yet so near that I seem to sit 
within their shadow. 

Majestic spirit of the night, I rect^nize thee ' 
Thou hast coQJared up thb glorious vUion for thy 
votary. Thou bast baptized me with thy ba{>tjftm. 
Thou hast noDmhed my soul with fervent tbotights 
and holv aspirations and ardent longings after the 
heautifol and the true. Majestic spirit of the past, 
1 recognize thee ! Thou hast bid the shadow go 
back for me apon the dial-plate of time. Thoa 
hast taught me to read Ln thee the present and the 
future, — a revelation of man's destiny on earth. 
Thou hast taught me to see in thee Che principle 
that nniolds itself fi-om century to century in the 
progress of onr race, — the germ in whose bosom 
lie enfolded the bud, the leaf, the tree. Genera- 
tions perish, like the leaves of the forest, passing 
away when their mission is completed ; but at each 
succeeding spring, broader and higher spreads the 
human mind unto its perfect stature, unto the ful- 
filment ol its destiny, unto the perfection of its 
nature. And in these high revelations, thou hast 
taught me more, — tbou hast taught me to feel that 
I, too, weak, humble, and unknown, feeble of pnr- 
pose and irresolute of good, have something to ac- 
complish upon earth, — like the f allin g leaf, like 
the passing wind, like the drop of rain. O glori- 
ous thought I that lifts me above the power of 
time and chance, and tells me that I cannot pass 
away, and leave no mark of my existence. I may 
not know the purpose of my being, — the end for 
which an all-wise Providence created me as I am, 
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and placed me whero I am ; but I do know — for 
in sucli things faith is knowledge — tliat my being 
has a purpose in the omniscience of my Creator, 
and that all my actions tend to the completion, to 
the full accomplbhinent of that purpose. Is this 
fatality ? No. I feel that 1 am free, though an 
infinite and invisible power overrules me. Man 
proposes, and God dispo^s. This is one of the 
many mysteries in our being which human reason 
cannot find out by searching. 

Yonder towers, that stand so huge and massive 
in the midnight air, the work of human hands that 
have long sinee forgotten their ounniug in the 
grave, and once the home of human beings iniuor- 
tal as ourselves, and filled like us with hopes and 
fears, and powers of gotxl and ill. — are lasting 
memorials of their builders ; inanimate material 
forms, yet living with the impress of a creative 
mind. These are landmarks of other times. Thus 
from the distant past the history of the human 
race is telegraphed from generation to generation, 
through the present to all succeeding agea. These 
are manifestations of the human mind at a remote 
period of its history, and among a people who 
came from another clime, — the children of the 
desert. Their mission is accomplished, and they 
are gone ; yet leaving behind them a thousand 
records of themselves and of their ministry, not 
as yet fully manifest, but " seen through a glass 
darkly," dimly shadowed forth in the language, 
and character, and manners, and history of the na- 
tion, that was by turns the conquered and the con- 
quering. The Goth sat at the Arab's feet; and 
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athwart the eloiid and atorm of war. streamed 
the light of Onental leai-ning upon the \\'eatem 
world, — 

As wben the antomiul bbh, 
Through tmvelliDg rain and mia^ 



This morning I visited the Alhatnbra ; an en- 
chanted palace, whose exquisite beauty baffles the 
power of language to describe. Ibi outlines may 
be drawn, — its halls and gallei-ies, its court-yarda 
and its fountains, numbered ; but what skilful 
limner shall portray in worcia its cnrious architec- 
ture, the grotesque ornaments, the quaint devices, 
the rich traeery of the walls, the ceilings inl^d 
with pearl and tortoise-sheU ? what language paint 
the magic hues of light and shade, the shim- 
mer of the sunbeam as it falls upon the marble 
pavement, and the brilliant panels inlaid with 
many-colored stones ? Vague recollections fill my 
mind, — images dazzling but imdefined, like the 
memory of a gorgeous dream. They crowd my 
brain confusedly, but they wiU not stay ; they 
change and mingle, like the tremulous sunshine on 
the wave, till imagination itself is dazzled, — be- 
wildered, — overpowered ! 

What most arrests the stranger's foot within 
the walls of the Alhambra is the refinement of 
luxury which he sees at every step. He lingers 
in the deserted bath ; he pauses to gaze tipon the 
now vacant saloon, where, stretched upon his 
gilded couch, the effeminate monarfh of the East 
was wooed to sleep by softly-breathing musia 
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What more delightful than this secluded garden, 
green with the leaf of the uiyrtle aud the orAoge, 
and freshened with the gush of fountains, beside 
whose basin the nightingale still wooes the blu»hiog 
rose ? What more faueiful, more exquisite, more 
like a creation of Oriental magic, t)iau the lofty 
tower of the Toeador, — its airy H(!ul()ture resem- 
bling the fretwork of wintry frost, and its windows 
overlooking the i-omantic vall«:y of the Dai'ro ; and 
the city, with its gardens, domes, and spires, far, 
far below? Cool through tliis lattice comes the 
summer wind from the ioy summits of the SieiTa 
Nevada. Softly in yonder fountain falls the 
crystal water, dripping from its maible vase with 
never-ceasing sonnd. On every side comes up the 
fragrance of a thousand flowers, the murmur of in- 
nmnerable leaves ; and overheail is a sky where 
not a vapor floats, — as soft, and blue, and radiant 
as the eye of childhood ! 

Such is tlie Alhanibra of Granada ; a fortress, 
a palate, an earthly paradise, — a ruin, wonderful 
in its fallen greatness ! 



THE JOURNEY INTO ITALY. 

WltRit I oatub is itt present only sketch-ways, as it were ; bnt I 
pnp&TO myself betimea for the Italian jaoiuey. — Oobtbe'b 

On tha afternoon of the 15th of December, in 
the year of grace one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, I left Marseilles for (Jenoa, taking 
the sea-shore road through Toulon, Draguignan, 
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and Nice. This journey is written in my memory 
with a atiubeam. We were a, compawy whom 
chauce had thrown together, — different in ages, 
humors, and pursuits, — and yet so merrily the 
days went hy, in sunshine, wind, or rain, that me- 
thinks somo lueky star must have ruled the hour 
that brought us five so auspiciously together, fiut 
where is now that merry company? One sleeps 
in his youtliful grave ; two sit in their fatherland, 
and " coin their brain for their daily bread ; " and 
the others, — where are they ? If still among the 
living. I beg them to remember in their prayers 
the humble historian of their journey into Italy. 

At Toulon we took a private carriage in order to 
pursue our journey more leisurely and more at 
ease. X well remember the strange, outlandish 
vehicle, and our vetturino Joseph, with his blouse, 
his short-stemmed pipe, his limping gait, his com- 
ical phiz, and the lowland dialect his mother 
taught him at Avignon. Every scene, every in- 
cident of the journey is now before me as if writ- 
ten in a book. The sunnj^ landscapes of the Var, 
— the peasant girls, with their broad - brimmed 
hats of straw, — the inn at Dragnignan, with its 
painting of a lady on horseback, underwritten in 
French and English, " Une jetine dame if la pro- 
menade, — A young ladi taking a walk," — the 
mouldering arches of the Roman aqueducts at 
FrSjus, standing in the dim twilight of morning 
like shadowy apparitions of the past, the wooded 
bridge across the Var, the glorious amphitheatre 
of hills that half encirele Nice, the midnight scene 
at the village inn of Monaco, the mountain-road 
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dark passages cut through the solid rock, the tum- 
l)liug mountain-torrent, and a. fortieth perched 
on a jutting spur of the Alps ; these, and a thou- 
sand varied scenes and landscapes of this jour- 
ney, rise before me, an if still visible to the eye 
of sense, and not to that of memory only. And 
yet I will not venture upon a minute description 
of them. I have not colors bright enough for 
such landscapes ; and besides, even the most de- 
termined lovers of the picturesque grow weaiy of 
long descriptions ; though, as the French guide- 
book says of these seenea, " Timt celu fait aans 
doute un spectacle <idmirabh I " 



On the tenth day of onr journey, we reached 
Genoa, ttie city of palaces, — - the superb city. 
The writer of an okl book, calleil " Time's 
Storehouse," thus poetically describes its situation : 
"This cittie ia most proudly built upon the sea- 
coast and the downefall of the Appenines. at the 
foot of a mountaiue ; even as if she were descended 
downe the raomit, and come to rejwse her^elfo up- 
pon a plaine," 

It was Christmas eve, — a glorious night ! I 
utood at midnight on the wide terrace of our hotel, 
which overlooks the sea, and, gazing on the tiny 
and crisping waves that broke in pearly light be- 
neath the moon, sent back my wandering thoughts 
far over the aeu, to a distant home. The jangling 
mnsie of chureh-bells aroused me from my dream. 
It was the sound of jubilee at the approaching 
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festival of the Nativity, and summonec] alike the 
pious devotee, the curious stranger, and the gallant 
lover to the churdi of the AnnuQziata. 

I descended from the terrace, and, groping my 
way through one of the dark and naiTow lanes 
which intersect the city in all directions, soon 
found myself in the Strada Nuova. The long line 
of palaces lay half in shadow, half in light, 
stretching before nie in magical perspective, like 
the long vapory opening of a cloud in the summer 
sky. Following the various groups that were pass- 
iDg onwai'd towards the public square, I entered 
the church, where midnight mass was to be 
chanted. A dazzling blaze of light from the high 
altar shone upon the red marble columns which 
support the roof, and fell with a solemn effect 
upon the kneeling crowd that filled the body of the 
chni-ch. All beyond was in darkness ; and from 
that darkness at intervals burst forth the deep 
voice of the organ and the chanting of the choir, 
filling the soul with solemnity and awe. And 
yet, among that prostrate crowd, how many had 
been drawn thither by unworthy motives, — mo- 
tives even more unworthy than mere idle curiosity 1 
How many sinful purposea arose in souls iinpuri- 
lied, and mocked at the bended knee I How many 
a heart beat mid with earthly passion, while the 
unconscious lip repeated the accustomed prayer! 
Immortal spirit I canst thou so heeillessly resist 
the imploring voice that calls thee from thine er- 
rors and pollutions? Is not the long day long 
enough, is not the wide world wide enough, has 
not society frivolity enough for thee, that thoa 
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sKouldBt seek out this mtdnigbt hour, this holj 
place, this aolemn sacrifice, to add irreverence to 
thy folly ? 

In the shadow of a columa stood a youDg man 
wrapped in a cloak, earnestly couversiug in a low 
whisper with a feu)ale figui-e, so veiled as to hide 
her face from the eyes uf all but her coiupauiou. 
At leugth they separated. The young man con- 
tinued leaning against tlie column, and the girl, 
gliding silently along the dindy lighted aisle, 
mingled with the crowd, and threw herself upon 
her knees. Beware, i)oor girl, thought I, Icat thy 
gentle natui'e provo. thy undoing.' Perhaps, alaa, 
thou art already undone ! And I almost heard 
the evil spirit whisper, as in the Faust, " How dif- 
ferent was it with thee, Margaret, when, still full 
of innocence, thou earnest to the altar here, — out 
of the well-worn little book lispcdst prayers, half 
child-sport, half Goil in tlie heart ! Margaret, 
where is thy head? What crime in thy heart! " 

The city of Genoa is magnificent in parts, but 
not as a whole. The houses are high, and the 
Btreets in general so narrow that in many of them 
you may almost step across from side to side. 
They are built to receive the cool sea-breeze, and 
shut out the burning sun. Only three of them 
— if my memoi-y serves me — arc wide enough to 
admit the passage of carriages ; and these three 
form but one continuous sti-eet, — the street of 
palaces. They ai-e the Strada Nuova, the Strada 
Novissinia, and the Strada Balbi, which connect 
the Piazza Amorosa with the Piazza dell' Anuun- 
siata. These palaces, the Doria, the Dui-aszo, the 
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Ducal Palace, and otliers of less magnificence, — 
with their vast halls, their marble staircases, vesti- 
bules, and ten-aces, and the aspect of splendov and 
munificence they wear, — have given this eomiuer- 
eial city the title of Genoa the Superb. And, as 
if to humble her pride, some envious rival among 
the Italian cities baa launched at her a biting sai-- 
uasm in tlie well-known proverb, " Mare eenza 
ftesce, uomiiii nenzaj'ede,e donite sertza vergognu" 
— A sea without fish, men without faith, and 
women without shame ! 



The road from Genoa to Lucca strongly resein- 
blea that from Niee to Genoa. It runs along the 
seaboard, now dipping to the water's edge, and 
now climbing the zigzag mountain -pass, with top- 
pling erags, and yawning cliasms, and verdant ter- 
races of vines and olive-trees. Many a sublime 
and many a pictui'esqiie landscape catches the trav- 
eller's eye, now almost weary with gazing; and 
still brightly painted upon my mind lies a calm 
evening scene on the borders of the Gulf of Spezia, 
with its broad sheet of crystal water, — the blue- 
tinted hills that form its oval basin, the crimson 
sky above, and its bright reflection, — 

Where it laj 
Deep bosomeil in the atill snd quiet li»j, __ _ 

The aea refleotiog' all tbat glowed above, 
Till a new sky, softer liut not ao gay, 
Arched in its basom, trembled like a dove. 



Pisa, the melancholy city, with its Leaning 
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[ Tower, its Campo Santo, its bronze-gated cathe- 

[■dral, and its gloomy palaces, — Florence the Fair, 

I with its maguiliceDt Duomo, its gallery of ancient 

P^art, its gardens, its gay sflciety, and its delightful 

environs, — Fiesole, CamaUloli, Vallonibrosa, and 

the liixunant Val d'Aruo; — these have been so 

often and so beautifully described by others, that 

I need not repeat the twiee-told tale. 



At Florence I took lodgings in a house which 
looks upon t)»e Piazza Novella. In front of my 
windows was the venerable church of Santa Maria 
Novella, in whose gloomy aisles Boccaceio has 
placed the opening scene of his Deearaerone. 
There, when the plague was raging in the city, one 
Tuesday moruiug, after mass, the "seven ladies, 
young and fair," held counsel together, and re- 
solved to leave the infected city and flee to their ru- 
ral villas in the environs, where they might "hear 
the birds sing, and see the green hills, and the 
plains, and the fields covered with grain ami nndu- 
L lating like the sea, and trees of species manifold." 
I In the Florentine museum is a representation in 
r wax of some of the appalling scenes of the plague 
which desoLited this city alwut the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and which Boccaccio has de- 
scribed with such simplioity and power in the in- 
troduction of his Decamerone. It is the work of 
a Sicilian artist, by the name of Zumbo. He 
must have been a man of the most gloomy and 
I saturnine imagination, and more akin to the worm 
■ 'than most of us, thus to have revelled night and 
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day in the hideous myateries of deatli, conniption, 
and tlie chamel-huuse. It is strange how this rep< 
resentation haunts one. It is like a ili'eain of the 
sepulchre, with its loathsome corses, with " the 
blackening, the swelling, the bursting of the trunk, 
— the worm, the rat, and the tarantula at work." 
You breathe moi-e freely as you stup out into the 
open air again ; and when the bright sunshine and 
the crowded busy streets next meet your eye, you 
are ready to ask. Is this indeed a representation of 
reality? Cau this pure air have been laden with 
pestilence? Can this gay city have ever been a 
city of the plague ? 

The work of the Sicilian ai'tist is admirable as 
a piece of art — the description of the Florentine 
prose-poet equally admirable as a piece of elo- 
quence. " How many vast palaces," he exclaims, 
" how many beautiful houses, how many noble 
dwellings, aforetime filled with lords and ladies 
and trains of servants, were now untenanted even 
by the lowest menial ! How many memorable fam- 
ilies, how many ample heritages, how many re- 
nowned possessions, were left without an heir I 
How many valiant men, how many beautiful 
women, how many gentle youths, breakfasted in 
the morning with their relatives, companions, and 
friends, and, when the evening came, supped with 
their ancestors in the other world I" 



I met with an odd character at Florence, a com. 
plete humorist. He was an Englishman of soma 
forty years of age, with a round, good-hiunored 
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Conntenance, and a nose that wore the livery of 
good company. He was making the g^iid tour 
through France and Italy, and home again by the 
way of the Tyrol alld the Rhine. He travelled 
post, with a donble-bari'elled gun, two ]iairfi 06 
pistols, and a violin without a bow. He had het-n 
in Rome without seeing St. Peter's, — he did not 
care about it ; he had seen St. Paul's in London. 
Be luul been in Naples without visiting Pompeii, 
because "they told him it was hardly worth see- 
ing, — nothing but a parcel of dark streets and 
old walls," The principal object he seemed to 
have in view was to complete the grand tour. 

I afterward met witli his counterpart in a coun- 
tryman of my own, who made it a |)oint to see 
everything which was mentioned in the guide- 
books, and boasted how much he coidd accomplish 
in a day. He woidd despatch a city in an incred- 
ibly short space of time. A Roman aqueduct, a 
Gothic cathedral, two or three modern churches, 
and an ancient ruin or so, were only a breakfast 
for him. Nothing came amiss ; not a stone was 
left nntiirned. A city was like a Chinese picture 
to him. — it had no persjiective. Every object 
seemed of equal magnitude and importance. He 
iaw them all ; they were all wonderful, 

••Life is short, and art is long," says Hippo- 
erates; yet spare me from thus travelling with the 
speed of thought, and trotting, fi-om daylight until 
dark, at the heels of a cicerone, with an umbrella 
in one hand, and a guide-book and plan of the 
dty in the other. 
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I copied the following singular inscription from 
a tonibstoffj in the Protestant cemetery at Leg'horn. 
It it) tlie tiiitaph of a. lady, written by hei'aelf, and 
engraven upon her tonili at li6r own request. 

Under iJiia ati«(e liaa the victiin of sorrow. 

Flj-, wimdering ^Iniiger, from Iter niooldering dnat. 

LbM tha rude wiiid)w<n>Teji>ig ^ particle (hereof imta thm, 

Should aonuDiinicate<ttiat vtinutu nielimciiDly 

Thut has dastroyed thcVfrongest frame and liveliest spirit. 

With jo; of heart has sA resigned her breath, 

A liviT^ niartyc to sensilttf'*? - 

How inferior in true pathos is this inscription to 
one in the cemetery of Bologna : — 



Iinplora et«riia pace. 

Lucretia Picini implores eternal peace ! 

From Horencc to Rome I travelled with a vet- 
turino, by the way of Siena. We were six days 
upon the road, and, like Peter Rugg in the story- 
book, were followed constantly by clouds and rain. 
At times, the sun, not all forgetful of the world, 
peeped from beneath his cowl of mist, and kissed 
the swarthy face of his beloved land ; and then, 
like an anchorite, withdrew again from earth, and 
gave himself to heaven. Day after day the mist 
and the rain were my fellow-travellers ; and as I 
sat wrapped in the thick folds of ray Spanish cloak, 
and looked out upon the misty landscape and the 
leaden sky, I was continually saying to myself, 
"Can this be Italy?" and smiling at the untrav- 
elled credulity of those who, amid the storms of a 
northern winter, give way to the illusions of fancy, 
and dream of Italy as a sunny land, where no 
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wintry tempest beats, and wLere, even in Jannary, 
the pale iavalid may go about without his umbrella, 
or his India-rubber walk-iu-the- waters. 

Notwithstanding all this, with the he1|) of a good 
constitution and a thick pair of boots, I eontrived 
to see all that was to be seen upon the road. I 
walked down the long hillside at San Lorenzo, 
and along the border of the Lake of Bolsena, 
which, veiled in the driving mist, stretched like an 
inland ttea beyond my ken : and through the sacred 
forest of oak, held in superstitious reverence by 
the peasant, and inviolate from his axe. I passed 
s night at Montelin scone, renowned for a delicate 
Muscat wine, which l)earB the name of Est, and 
made a midnight pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
Bishop John Defoucris, who died a martyr to hia 

I lave of this wine of MontefiasGone. 
' propter niniiuRi Est, Est. Eat, 

I nuniiiins lueDB murtaus eit. 

A marble slab in the pavement, worn by the foot- 
irteps of pilgrims like myself, covers the dominie's 
uhea. There ia a rude figure carved npon it, at 
whose feet I traced out the cabalistic words. " Est, 
Est, Est." The remainder of the inscription was 
illegible by the flickering light of the sexton's lan- 

^^V At Baccano I first caught sight of the dome of 
^V^Baint Peter's. We had entere<l the desolate Cam- 
pagna ; we passed the tomb of Nero, — we ap- 
proached the Eternal City ; but no sound of active 
life, no thronging crowds, no hum of busy men, an- 
lunced that we were near the gates of Rome. All 
B silence, solitude, and desolation. 
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-ROME IN MIDSUMMER. 

Sie wbo tamed tbe world aeemed U> tame hereeli at IfiBt, Bud, 
falling under her own weigbt. grew to be a prey to Time, who 
with liii iron teeth conanniBs all botlies at last, makii^ aU dungs, 
both animate and iuanimate, irbiuh bavu iboir being trnder that 
chaogelinir, the moan, \a be anbjei't iintfl corraptjon and desola- 
tion. — Uowkll'8 Sjokokib of Vekiob. 

The masks and muminerieB of Carnival are 
over ; the imposing ceremonies of Holy Week have 
become a tale of the times of old ; the illuniina- 
tion of St. Peter's and the Girandola are no longer 
the theme of gentle and simple ; and finally, the 
barbarians of the North have retreated from the 
gates of Rome, and left the Eternal City silent 
and deserted. The cicerone stands at the comer 
of the street with his hands in his pockets; the 
artist has shut himself up in his studio to muse 
upon antiquity ; and the idle facchino lounges in 
the market-place, and plays at mora by the foun- 
tain. Midsummer has come, and you may now 
hire a palace for what, a few weeks ago, wouhl 
hardly have paid your night's lodging in its 
garret. 

I am fitiU lingering in Rome, — a student, not 
an artist, — and have taken lodgings in the Piazza 
Navona, the very heart of the city, and one of the 
largest and most magnificent squares of modem 
Rome. It occupies the site of the ancient amphi- 
theatre of Alexander Severus, and the churches, 
palaces, and shops that now surround it are built 
upon the old foundations of the amphitheatre. At 
ea^ih extremity of the square stands a fountain ; 
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tita one with a simple jet of crystal water, the other 
with a triton holding a <lol])hiii by the tail. In the 
centre rises a nobler work of art — a fimntaiu with 
a, marble basiii more than two hiunlretl feet in cir- 
cumference. From the midst uitrises a huge rocfe 
pierce*! with grottoes, wherein sit a rampant sea- 
horse and a lion conchant. On the sides of the 
rock are four colossal statues, rej>resenting the four 
principal riv:;rs of the world; aud from its sum* 
mit, forty feet from the basin beiow, shoots up an 
obelisk of red granite, ciovered with hieroglyphics, 
Euid fifty feet in height, — a relic of the amphithe- 
atre of Caracalla. 

In this quarter of the city I have domiciliated 
myself, in a family of whose many kindnesses I 
shall always retain the most lively and grateful re- 
membrance. My moruings are spent in visiting 
the wonders of Rome, in studying the miracles o£ 
ancient and modern art, or in reading at the pub- 
lic libraries. We breakfast at noon, and dine at 
eight in the evening. After dinner comes the con- 
versazione, enlivened with music, aud the meeting 
of travellers, artists, and literary men from every 
quarter of the globe. At midnight, when the 
crowd is gone, I retire to my chamber, and, poring 
over the gloomy pages of Dante, or " Bandello'a 
laughing tale," protract my nightly vigil till the 
morning star is in the sky. 

Our windows look out upon the square, which 
circimistnnce is a source of infinite enjoyment to 
me. Directly in front, with its fantastic belfries 
and swelling dome, rises the church of St. Agnes ; 
and sitting by the open window, I note the busy 
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scene below, enjoy the cool air of nioming and 
evening, and even feel the freshness of the foun- 
tain, as its waters leap in mimic cascades down 
the sides of the rock. 



The Piazza Navona is the chief market-place of 
Gome ; and on market-days is tille<l with a noisy 
crowd of the Roman populace, and the peasantry 
from the neighboring villages of Albano and Fras- 
eati. At such times the square pi-esenta an aiu- 
mated and curions scene. The gayly-decked stalls, 
the piles of fruits and vegetables, the pyramids 
of flowers, the various costumes of the peasantry, 
the constant movement of the vast, fluctuating 
crowd, and the deafening clamor of their discor- 
dant voices, that rise louder than the roar of the 
loud ocean, — all this is better than a play to me, 
and gives me amusement when naught else hae 
power to amuse. 

Every Saturday afternoon in the sultiy montii 
of August, this spacious square is converted into 
a lake, by stopping the conduit-pipes which carry 
off the water of the fountains. Vehicles of every 
description, axle-deep, drive to and fro across the 
mimic lake ; a dense crowd gathers around its 
margin, and a thousand ti-icks excite the loud 
laughter of the idle populace. Here is a fellow 
groping with a stick after his seafaring hat ; there 
another splashing in the water in pursuit of a mis- 
chievous spaniel, who is swimming away with his 
shoe ; while from a neighboring bdcony a noisy 
burst of military music fills the air, and givet 
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Eresli animation to the scene of mirth. This is 
one of the popular festivals of tiiidsuiniiiei- in 
Boine, anil the merriest of them all. It is a kind 
of carnival unmasked, and many a popular bard, 
many a Poeta di dozzina, invokes this day the 
plebeian Muse of the market-place to sing in high- 
Bounding rhyme, " II Lago di Piazza Xavona." 

I have before me one of these sublime effu- 
sions. It describes the square, the crowd, the rat- 
tling oarriages, the lake, the fountain, raised \yj 
" the superhuman genius of Beraini," the lion, 
the sear-horse, and the triton grasping the dol- 
phin's tail. " Half the gi-and square," thus sings 
the poet, " where Rome vrith food is satiate, was 
changed into a lake, around whose margin stood 
the Koman people, pleased with soft idleness and 
merry holiday, like birds upon the margin of a lim- 
pid brook. Up and down drove car and chariot, 
and the women trembled for fear of the deep wa- 
ter ; thougli meny were the young, and well I ween, 
had they been borne away to imknown shores by 
the bull that bore away Europa, they would neither 
have wept nor screamed ! " 



On the eastern slope of the Janicnlum, BOW 
called, from its yeUow sands, Montoiio or the 
Golden Mountain, stands the fountain of Acqua 
Paola, the largest and most abundant of the Roman 
fountains. It is a small Ionic temple, with six col- 
nmns of reddish granite in front, a spacious hall 
and chambers within, and a garden with a terrace 
in the rear. Beneath the pavement, a torrent of 
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water from the ancient aqueducts of Trajan, and 
from the lakes of Bracciano and Martignaoo, leaps 
foith in tliree beautiful cascades, and from the 
overflowing liasin rushes down the billaide to turn 
the busy wheels of a dozen mills. 

The key of this little fairy palace is in our 
hands, and as often as once a week we pass ths 
day there, amid the odor of its flowers, the rushing 
sound of its watere, and the enchantments o£ po- 
etry and music. How pleasantly the sultry hours 
steal by ! Cool comes the summer wind fi'om thfi 
Tiber's mouth at Ostia. Above us is a sky with- 
out a cloud ; beneath us the magnificent i>anoraina 
of Rome and the Campagna, bounded by the 
Abruzzi and the sea. Glorious scene ! one glance 
at thee would move the dullest soul, — one glai 
can melt the painter and the poet into tears ! 

In the immediate neighborhood of the fountain 
are many objects woi-thy of the stranger's notice. 
A bowshot down the hillside towards the city 
stands the convent of San Pietro in Montorio ; 
and in the cloister of this convent is a small, round 
Doric temple, built upon the spot which an ancient 
tradition points out as the scene of St. Peter's 
martyrdom. In the opposite direction the road 
leads you over the shoulder of the hill, and out 
through the city-gate to gardens and villas beyond. 
Passing beneath a lofty arch of Trajan's aqueduct, 
an ornamented gateway on the left admits you to 
the Villa Pamiili-Doria, built on the western de- 
clivity of the hill. This is the largest and most 
magnificent of the numerous villas that crowd the 
immediate environs of Rome. Its spacious teI^ 
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races, its mnrble statues, its woodlands and green 
alleys, its lake and waterfalls aud foitntaiiis, give 
it an air of courtly splendor and of rural beauty, 
wliich realizes the bean ideal of a suburban villa. 

This is our favoiite i-esort, when we have passed 
the day at the fountain, and the afternoon shadows 
begin to fall. There we stt on the broad marble 
steps of the terrace, gaze upon the varied laud- 
scape stretching to the misty sea, or ramble beneath 
the leafy dome of the woodland and along the mar- 
gin of tlie lake, 

Aud drop a pebble to nee it sink 
Dowii ill dioBB depths ao calm and oool. 

Oh, did we but know when we are happy ! 
CoiUd the restless, feveritib, ambitious heai-t be 
Btill, but for a moment still, and yield itself, with- 
out one farther-aspiring throb, to its enjoyment, — 
then were I happy, — yes, thrice happy ! Bnt no ; 
this fluttering, struggling, and imprisoned spirit 
beats the bars of its golden cage, — disdains the 
ralken fetter ; it will not close its eyo and fold 
its wings ; as if time were not swift enough, its 
swifter thoughts outstrip Lis rapid flight, and on- 
ward, onward do they wing their way tf) the dis- 
tant mountains, to tlie tieeting clouds of t)ie f utui'e ; 
and yet I know that erelong, weary, and wayworn, 
and disap]X)iuted, they shall return to nestle in the 
bosom of the past I 

This day, also, I have passed at Acqua Paola, 
From the garden terrace I watched the setting 
snn, as, wrapped in golden vapor, he passed to 
other climes. A friend from my native land was 
with me, and as we spake of home, a liquid star 
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Btood trembling like a tear upon the cloaing eyelid 
of the day, W'Lieh of lis wrotu these lines with 
a pencil upon the cover of Julia's Corinna? 

Bright star ! wlioae soft, faiuiliar rajr, 

In coldur ulinies and glouniier skies, 
I 've watched bo oft wbeu ulualng da; 

HaJ iXafiiA llu! nest with oriiuwiu dyaaf 
Perhupa to-uight some friend I Iuvb, 

B«yund the deep, the diatuut sea. 
Will gaie Qpon tliy path nhoye, 

And give one lingering tlmnght to ma. 



ToRQDATi Tabbo 088A Hic JACENT — Here lie 
the bones of Torquato Taaso — ia the simple in- 
scription iipon the poet's toinb, in the church of 
St. Onofrio. Many a pilgi'image is made to this 
grave. Many a bard from distant lands cornea 
to visit the spot, and, as he paces the secluded 
cloisters of the convent where the poet died, and 
where his ashes rest, muses on the sad viciasitudes 
of his life, and breathes a prayer for the peace of 
his soul. He sleeps midway between bis cradle at 
Sorrento and hia dungeon at Ferrara. 

The monastery of St. Onofrio stands on the 
Janiculnni, overlooking the Tiber and the city of 
Rome ; and in the distance rise the towers of the 
Roman Capitol, where, after long years of sickness, 
sorrow, and imprisonment, the laurel crown was 
prepared for the great epic poet of Italy. The 
chamber in which Tasso died is still shown to the 
curious traveller, and the tree in the garden, un- 
der whose shade he loved to sit. The feelings of 
the dying man, as he reposed in this retirement, 
are not the vague conjectures of poetic revery. 
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He has himself recorded them in a letter which he 
wrote to his friend Antonio Constantini, a few 
days only before liis diBsolutton. These are his 
melani'holy words : — 

" What will my friend Antoaio say, when he 
hears the death of Tasao ? Erelong, 1 think, the 
Dews will i-each him, for I feel that the end of my 
life is near, being able to find no remedy for this 
wearisome indisposition which is superadded to my 
customary infirmities, and by which, as by a rapid 
torrent, I see myself swept away, without a hand 
to save. It is no longer time to speak of my un- 
yielding destiny, not to say the ingratitude of the 
world, which has longed even for the victory of 
driving me a beggar to my grave ; while I tliought 
that the glory which, in spite o£ those who will it 
not, this age shall reoeive from my writings was 
not to leave me thus without rewai-d. I have come 
to this monastery of St. Ouofrio, not ouly because 
the air is commended by physicians as more salu- 
brious than in any otlier part of Rome, but that I 
may, aa it were, commence, in this high place, and 
in the conversation of these devout fathers, my 
eonversation in heaven. Pray God for me; and 
be assured that as I have loved and honored yoa 
in this present life, so in that other and more real 
life will I do for you all that belongs to charity 
unfeigned and true. And to the divine mercy I 
oommeud both you and myself." 



The modem Romans are a very devout people. 
The Princess Doria washes the pilgrims' feet in 
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Holy Week ; every evening, foul or fau', the whole 
year round, there is a rosary sung before an image 
of tbe Virgin, within a stone's tlirow of my win- 
dow ; and the young latlies write letters to St. 
Louis Gonzaga, who in all paintings and scnlpture 
is represented as young and angelically beautiful. 
I saw a large pile of these letters a few weeks ago 
in Gonzaga's chapel, at the church of St. Ignatius. 
They were lying at the foot of the altar, prettily 
written on smooth paper, and tied with silken rib- 
ands of various colors. 1/eaning over the marble 
balustrade, I read the following superscription upon 
one of them: ^^ AW Angelica Giovane S. Luigi 
Gojizaga, Paradiso^ — To the angelic youti St. 
Louis Gonzaga, Paradise." A soldier, with a mus- 
ket, kept guard over this treasure, and I had the 
audacity to ask him at what hour the mail went 
out; for which heretical impertinence he cocked 
his moustache at me with the most savage look im- 
aginable, as much as to say, " Get thee gone : " — 






e pigliate, 



The modem Romans are likewise strongly given 
to amusements of every description. Panem et 
circenses, says the Latin satirist, when chiding the 
degraded propensities of his countrymen ; Panem 
et circenses, — they are content with bread and the 
sports of tbe circus. The same may be said at 
the present day. Even in this hot weather, when 
the shops are shut at noon, anil the fat priests wad- 
dle about the streets with fans in their hands, the 
people crowd to the Mausoleum of Augustus, to be 
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choked with tlie gmoke of fireworks, and see de- 
formed and huiupback dwarfs tumbled into the 
dirt by the masked horns of young bullocks. 
What a refined amusement for the inhabitants of 
" pompous and holy Kouie " 1 



The Sirocco prevails to-day, — a hot wind from 
the burning sands of Africa, that bathes its wings 
in the sea, and comes laden with fogs and vapors 
to the shores of Italy. It is oppressive and dis- 
piriting, and quite unmans one, like the dog-days 
of the North. There is a scrap of an old English 
song running in my minil, in which the poet calls 
it a cool wind ; though ten to one I misquote. 

When the cool Sirocoo blows. 
And dnns itiid pies And rooks and crowa 
Sit und curse tJie winti? snowi, 
Then give mudtil 

I should tMuk that stark English beer might 
bave a potent cliariu against the powers of the 
foul fiend that rides this steaming, reeking wind, 
A flask of Montefiiiscone, or a bottle of Lacryma 
Christi does very well. 



Beggars all, — beggars all I The Papal city is 
full of them, and they bold you by the button 
through the whole calendar of saints. Yon cannot 
choose but hear. I met an old woman yesterday, 
who pierced my ear with this alluring petition : — 

"■' Ah sUfnore/ Q-iialcke piccola cosa, per 
carild .' F» dir^ la bitona ventvia! (f i una 
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bella siffnorijin-s che vi ama tnolto ! Per il Sacro 
Sacramento .' Per la Madonna ! " 

Which being interpreted, is, '" Ah, sir, a trifle, 
for charity's sake! I will tell your fortune for 
you I There b a beautiful young lady who loves 
you well ! For the Holy Sacrament, — for the 
Madonna's sake ! " 

Who could resist such an appeal ? 

I made a laughable mistake this morning in 
giving alms. A man stood on tlie shady side of 
the street with his hat in his hand, and as I passed 
he gave me a piteous look, though he said nothing. 
He had such a woe-begoiie face, and such a thread- 
bare coat, that I at once took him for one of those 
mendicants who bear the title of jtoveri vergognosiy 
— bashful beggars ; persons whom pinching want 
compels to receive the stranger's charity, though 
pride restrains them from asking it. Moved with 
compassion, I tlirew into the hat the little I had to 
give ; when, instead of thanking me with a bless- 
ing, my man with the threa*lbare coat showered 
upon me the most sonorous maledictions of his na- 
tive tongue, and, emptying his greasy hat upon 
the pavement, drew it down over his ears with 
both hands, and stalked away with all the dignity 
of a Roman senator in the best days of the repub- 
lic, — to the infinite amusement of a green-grocer, 
who stood at his shop-door bursting with laughter. 
No time was given nie for an apology ; but I t&- 
Bolved to be for the future more diseriininating in 
my charities, and not to take for a beggar every 
poor gentleman who chose to stand in the shade 
with his hat in his hand on a hot summer's day. 
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There is an old fellow who hawks pious legends 
and the lives of saints through the streets of 
Koine, with a sharp, crackeil voice, that knows no 
pause nor division in the sentences it utters. I 
just heai-d hini cry at a breath : — 

" La Vita di San Giuseppe quel fidel servitor 
di Dio savto e mnraviglioso mezzo bcjocco, — The 
Life of St. Joseph that faithful servant of God 
holy and wonderful ha'penny ! " 

This ia the way with some people ; everything 
helter-skelter, — heads and tails, — prices curi'ent 
and the lives of saints t 



It has been a rainy day, — a day of gloom. 
The church-bells never rang in my ears with so 
melancholy a sound, and this afternoon I saw a 
moui-nful Bcone, which still Jiaunts my imagination. 
It was the funeral of a monk. I was drawn to the 
window by the solemn chant, as the procession 
came from a neighboring street and crossed the 
square. First came a long train of priests, clad in 
black, and hearing in their hands large waxen ta- 
pers, which flared in every gust of wind, and were 
now and then ejctinguished by the rain. The bier 
followed, borne on the shouldera of four barefooted 
Carmelites ; and upon it, ghastly and grim, lay 
the body of the dead monk, cWl in his long gray 
kirtle, with the twisted cord about his waist. Not 
even a shroud was thrown over him. His head 
and feet were bare, and his hands were placed 
upon bis boBom, palm to palm, in the attitude of 
prayer. His face waa emaciated, and of a livid 
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hiiG ; his eyes unclosed ; and at every movement 
of the bier, his head uodded to and fro, with an 
unearthly and hideous aspect. Behind walked the 
monastic brotherhood, a long and melaueholy pro- 
cession, with tlieir oowls thrown back, and their 
eyes cast upon the ground ; and last of all came a 
man with a rough, un painted coffin upon his 
shoulders, closing the funeral train. 



Many of the priests, monks, monaignori, and car- 
dinals of Rome have a bad reputation, even after 
deducting a tithe or so from the tales of gossip- 
To some of them may be applied the rhyming 
Latin distich, written for the monks of old : — 

Mooocbi, 

Vestri Btmnaclii 

Sunt amphora Bocchi ; 

Voa eatis, 

Turjiisaima peBtiB. 
The graphic description which Thomson gives 
in his "Castle of Indolence" would readily find an 
impersonation among the Roman priesthood : — 

Full oft by holy feat our groaoA waa trod, — 
Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy [ — 
A little, round, fat, oily man of God 
Was one I chiefly marked amone the fry ; 
He had a rogolBh twink]i3 in hia eye, 
Wliieh shone all glittering with ungodly dew, 
When ri tiglit damsel fhineed to trippen hy i 
But "when obserred, he Hhruiik iuto his mew, 
And straight vould reculloct hin piety anev. 



Yonder across the square goes a Mlnente of 
Trastevere, a fellow who boasts the blood of the 
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old Romans in hia veins. He is a plebeian exqui- 
site of the weatein bank of the Tiber, with a 
Bwarthy face and the atpp of an emperor. He 
wears a sloiiehed hat, and blue velvet jacket and 
breeches, and has enormous silver buckles in his 
shoes. As he marclies along, he sings a ditty in 
his own vulgar dialect : — 

Uno. due, e tee, 

E lo Pupa noil a Rs. 

Now he stops to talk with a woman with a pan of 
coals in her hand. What violent gestures ! what 
expressive attitudes ! Head, hands, and feet are 
all in motion, — not a muscle is still ! It must be 
some interesting subject that excites him so much, 
and gives such energy to his gestures and his lan- 
guage. No ; he only wants to light hia pipe I 



It is now past midnight. The moon is full and 
bright, and the shadows lie so dark and massive in 
the street tliat they seem a part of the walls that 
east them. I have just returned from the Coli- 
seum, whose ruins are so marvellously beautiful by 
moonlight. No stranger at Rome omtta this mid- 
night visit ; for though there is something unpleas- 
ant in having one's admiration forestalled, and 
being as it were romantic aforethought, yet the 
charm is so powerful, the scene so surpassingly 
beautiful and sublime, — the hour, the silence, and 
the colossal ruin have such a mastery over the 
Boul, — tliat yon are disarmed when most upon 
your guard, and betrayed into an enthusiasm 
which perhaps yon had silently resolvetl you wovdd 
not feel. 
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On my way to the CoUseura, I crossed the Capi- 
toline Hill, and descended into the Roman Forum 
by the broad ataii'caae that leads to the triumphal 
arch of Septiniiua Severna. Close upon my right 
hand stood the three remaining (-olnmns of the 
Temple of the Thunderer, and the beautiful Ionic 
portico of the Temple of Concord, — their base in 
shadow, and the bright moonbeam striking aslant 
upon the broken entablftture above. Before me 
rose the Phociaii Column, an isolated shaft, like a 
thin vapor hanging in the air scarce visible ; and 
far to the left, the ruins of the Temple of Antonio 
and Faustina, and the three colossal arches of the 
Temple of Peace, — dim, shadowy, indistinct, — 
eeemed to melt away and mingle with the sky. I 
ci-ossed the Forura to the foot of the Palatine, and, 
ascending the Via Sacra, passed beneath the Arch 
of Titus. From this point, I saw below me the 
gigantic outline of the Coliseum, like a cloud rest- 
ing iijwn the earth. As I descended the hillside, 
it grew more broad and high, — more definite in 
its form, and yet more gi-and in its dlmensiona, 
— tiU, from the vale in which it stands encom- 
passed by three of the Seven Hills of Rome, — the 
Palatine, the CtElian, and the Esquiline, — the 
majestic ruin in all its solitary grandeur " swelled 
vast to heaven." 

A single sentinel was pacing to and fro beneath 
the arched gateway which leads to the iuterior, 
and his measured footsteps were the only sound 
that broke the breathless silence of the night 
What a contrast with the scene which that same 
midnight hour presented, when, in Oomitian's 
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time, the eager populace began to gather at the 
gates, impatient for the morning sports ! Nor wa\ 
the contrast within less Btriking, Silence, and the 
quiet moonbeams, and the broad, deep shadows of 
the mined wall! Where were the senators of 
Rome, her matrons, and her virgins? where the 
ferocious populace that rent the air with shouts, 
when, in the hundred holidays that marked the 
dedication of this imperial slaughter-house, five 
thousand wtid l>easts from tlie Libyan deserts and 
the forests of Anatolia made the arena sick with 
blood ? Where were the Christian martyrs, that 
died with prayers upon their lips, amid the jeers 
and imprecations of their fellow-men ? where the 
barbarian gladiators, brought forth to the festival 
of blood, and " butchered to make a Roman holi- 
day " ? Tlie awful silence answered, " They are 
mine 1 " The dust beneath me answered, '^ They 
are mine ! " 

I crossed to the opposite extremity of the am- 
phitheatre. A lamp was burning in the little 
chapel, which has been formed from what was 
once a den for the wild beasts of the Roman fes- 
tivals. Upon the steps sat the old beadsman, the 
only tenant of the Coliseum, who guides the 
stranger by night through the long galleries of 
this vast pile of i-uins. I followed him up a nai'- 
row woo<len staircase, and entered one of the long 
and majestic corridors, which in ancient times ran 
entirely round the amphitheatre. Huge columns 
of solid mason-work, that seem the labor of Titans, 
support the flattened arches above ; and though 
the iron clampa are gone, which once fastened the 
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hewn stones together, yet the colutunn stand ma^ 
jestic auii unbruken, amid the ruiii around them, 
and seem to defy " the iron tooth of time," 
Tlirough the ari;hes at the right, I eould faintly 
discern the niins of the baths of Titus on the 
Esqiiiltne : and from the left, through every chink 
and cranny of the wall, poured in the brilliant 
light of the full moon, castiiifj gigantic shadows 
around me, and diffusing a soft, silvery twilight 
through the long arcades. At length I came to an 
open space, where the arches above had crumbled 
away, leaving the pavement an unroofed terrace 
high in air. From this point, 1 could see the 
whole interior of the amphitheatre spread out be- 
neath me, with such a soft and indefinite outline 
that it seemed less an earthly reality than a reflec- 
tion in the bosom of a lake. The figures of sev- 
eral persona below were just perceptible, mingling 
grotesquely with their foreshortened sliadows. The 
sound of their voices reached me in a whisper, and 
the cross that stands in the centre of the arena 
looked like a dagger thrust into the sand. I did 
not conjure up the past, for the past haJ already 
become identified with the present. It was before 
me in one of its visible and most majestic forms. 
The arbitrary distinctions of time, years, ages, cen- 
turies, were annihilated, I was a citizen of Borne ! 
This was the amphitheatre of Flavins Vespasian 1 
Mighty 13 the spirit of the past, amid the ruins of 
the Eternal City ! 
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nia^fi me cicepit Alicia Rumai, 
UoBpitio niodico. 

HOKACB. 

I PAB8ED tlie month of September at the vil- 
lage of La Riccia, which standii upon the western 
declivity of the Albanian hills, looking towards 
Rome. Its situation is one of the most beautiful 
which Italy can boast. Like a mural erowD, it en- 
circles the brow of a romantic hill ; woodlands of 
the most luxuriant foliage whisper around it ; 
above rise the rugged summits of the Abruzzi, 
and beneath lies the level fioor of the Campi^a, 
blotted with mined tombs, and marked with broken 
but magnificent acjueducts that point the way to 
Some. The whole i-egion ia classic ground. The 
Appian Way leads yon from the gate of Home to 
the gate of La Eicpia. On one hand you have the 
Alban Lake, on the other the Lake of Nemi ; and 
the sylvan retreats around were once the dwellings 
of Hippolytus and the nymph Egeria. 

The town itself, however, is mean and dirty. 
The only inhabitable part is near the northern gate, 
where the two streets of the village meet. There,, 
face to face, upon a square terrace, paved with 
large, flat stones, stand the Cbigi palace and the 
village church with a dome and portico. There, 
too, stands the village inn, with its beds of cool, 
elastic maize-husks, its little dormitories, six feet 
square, and its spacious saloon, upon whose walls 
the melancholy story of llipiMlytus is told in gor- 
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geous frescoes. And there, too, at the union of 
the streets, jnst peeping through the gateway, rises 
the wedge-shaped Casa Antonini, within whose 
dusty chambers I passed the month of my vUhggi- 
atnra, in company with two much-eBteeraed fi-iends 
from the Old Dominion, — a fair daughter of that 
generous clime, and her husband, an artist, an en- 
thusiast, and a man of " intioite jest." 

My daily occupations in this delightful spot 
were such as an idle man usually whiles away his 
time withal in such a rural residence. I i-ead Ital- 
ian poetry, strolled in the Chigi park, rambled 
about the wooded environs of the village, took an 
airing on a jackass, threw stones into the Alban 
Lake, and, being seized at intervals with the ar- 
tist-mania, that came upon me like an intermittent 
fever, sketched — or thought I did — the trunk of 
a hollow tree, or the spire of a distant church, or a 
fountain in the shade. 

At such seasons, the mind is " tickled with a 
straw," and magnifies each trivial circumstance into 
an event of some impoi'tanee. I recollect one 
morning, as I sat at breakfast in the village coffee- 
house, a large and beautiful spaniel came into the 
room, and placing his head upon my knee looked up 
into my faee with a most piteous look, poor dog ! 
as much as to say that he had not breakfasted. I 
gave him a morsel of bread, which he swallowed 
without so much as moving his long silken ears; 
and keeping his soft, beautiful eyes still fixed 
upon mine, he thumped upon the floor with his 
bushy tail, as if knocking for the waiter. He was 
a very beautiful animal, and so gentle and a£fec- 
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tionate in liU manner, that I asked the waiter who 
bis owner was. 

" He has none now," said the boy- 

" What 1 " said I, " so fine a dog without a 



" Ah, sir, he used to belong to Gasparoni, the 
famous robber of the Abruzzi mountains, who mui- 
dered so many people, and was caught at last and 
sent to the galleys for life. There 's hia poi'trait 
on the wall." 

It hung dii'ectly in front of me ; a coarse print, 
representing the dark, stern countenance of that 
sinful man, a face that wore an expression of 
savage ferocity and coarse sensuality. I had heard 
hia story told in the village — the accustomed tale 
of outrage, violence, and murder. And is it pos- 
sible, thought I, that this man of blood could have 
chosen BO kind and gentle a companion ? What a 
rebuke must he have met in those large, meek eyes, 
when he patted his favorite on the head, and dap- 
pled his long ears with blood I Heaven seeraa in 
mercy to have oinlaiued that none — no, not even 
the most depraved — should lie left entirely to his 
evil nature, without one patient monitor, — a wife, 

— a daughter, — a fawning, meek-eyed dog, whose 
silent, supplicating look may rebuke the man of 
sin! If this mute, playful creature, that lieka 
the stranger's hand, were gifted witli the power of 
articulate spi^ech, how many a taJe of midnight 
storm, and mountain-pass, and lonely glen, would 

— but these reflections are commonplace ! 

On another occasion. I saw an overladen ass fall 
on the steep and slippery pavement of the street. 
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He made violent but useless efforts to get upon his 
feet again, autl his brutal di-iver— moie brutal 
than the sufleiiug beaat of burden — beat him un- 
mercifully with his heavy whip. Barbatianl is it 
not enou}>:h that you have laid upon your uucom- 
plaining servant a bui'deu greater than he can 
bear ? Must you scourge this unresisting slave, 
because his sti-ength has failed him iu your hard ser- 
vice ? Does not that imploring look disann you ? 
Does not — and here was another theme for com- 
monplace reflection ! 

Again. A little band of pilgrims, clad in white, 
with staves and scullop-shells and sandal sboou, 
have just passed through tlie village gate, wending 
their toilsome way to the holy shrine of Loretto. 
They wind along the brow of the hill with slow 
and solemn pace, — just as they ought to do, to 
agree with my notion of a pilgrimage, drawn from 
novels. And now they disappear behind the hill ; 
and hark ! they are singing a mournful hymn, like 
Christian and Hopeful on their way to the Delec- 
table Mountains. How strange it seems to me, that 
I should ever behold a scene like this ! a pilgrim- 
age to Loretto ! Here was another outline for the 
imagination to fill up. 

But my chief delight was in sauntering along 
the many woodland walks, which diverge in every 
direction from the gates of La Riccia. One of these 
plunges down the steep declivity of the hill, and, 
threading its way through a most romantic valley, 
leads to the shapeless tomb of the Horatii and the 
pleasant village of Albano. Another conducts you 
over swelling uplands and through wooded hollows 
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to Genzano and tlie sequestered Lake of Nemi, 
which lies in ita deep crater, like the waters of a 
well, "all coiled into itself aud round, as sleeps the 
snake." A third, and the most beautiful of all, 
mna in an nndulatiug line along the crest of the 
last and lowest lidge of the Albanian Hills, aud 
leads to the borders of the Alban Lake. In parts 
it hides itself in thick-leaved hollows, in parts 
climbs the open hillside and overlooks the Cam- 
pagoa. Then it winds along the brim of the deep, 
oval basin of the lake, to the village of Castel 
Gandolfo, aud thence onward to Marino, Grotta- 
Ferrata, aud Frascati. 

That part of the road which looks down upon 
the lake passes through a magnificent gallery of 
thick embowering trees, whose dense and luxu- 
riant foliage completely shuts out the noonday 
sun, forming 

A greenau'ant wagon-way, tlmt, like 
Catbeitrid tusle, completalj nnfed n-ith bronche*, 
Rdus ttiroiigh tlie gluonij wood from top to bottom, 
And has at either end u Qotliic door 
Wide opeii. 

This long sylvan arcade is called the Galleria-dl- 
soprn, to distingiiish it from the Galleria-d-i-sotto, 
a similar, though less beautiful avenue, leading 
from Castel Gandolfo to Albano, under the brow 
of the hill. In this upper gallery, and almost hid- 
den amid its old aud leafy trees, stands a Capuchin 
convent, with a little esplanade in front, from 
which the eye enjoys a beautiful view of the lake 
and the swelling hills beyond. It is a lovely sjKit, 
— so lonely, cool, and still, and was my favorite 
and most frequented haunt. 
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Another pathway noniliicta you round the soutt 
em shore of the Albaii Lake, anil, after passing 
the site of the ancient Alba Longa and the cou- 
vent of Falazzuolo, turns off to the right through 
a luxuriant forest, and climbs the rugged precipice 
of Gocea di Papa. Behind this village swells the 
rounded peak of Monte Cavo, the highest pinnacle 
of the Albanian Hills, i-ising three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Ujwn its summit once 
stootl a temple of Jupiter, and the Triumphal Way, 
by which the Roman conquerora ascended once a 
year in solemn procession to offer sacritices, still 
leads you up the side of the hill. But a convent 
has been built upon the niiiis of the ancient tem- 
ple, and the disciples of Loyola are now the only 
conquerors that tread the pavement of the Tri- 
umphal Way. 

The view from the windows of the convent is 
vast and magnificent. Directly beneath you, the 
sight plimges headlong into a gulf of dark-green 
foliage, — the Alban Lake seems so near that you 
can almost drop a pebble into it, — and Nemi, em- 
bosomed in a green and cup-like valley, lies like a 
dew-drop in the hollow of a leaf. All around you, 
upon every swell of the landscape, the white walla 
of rural towns and villages peep from tlieir leafy 
coverts, — Genzano, La Eiccia, Caetel Gandolfo, 
and Albano ; and beyond spreads the flat and des- 
olate Campagna, with Kome in its centre and 
seamed by the silver thread of the Tiber, that at 
Ostia, " with a pleasant stream, whirling in rapid 
eddies, and yellow with much sand, rushes forward 
into the sea." The scene of half the .^neid is 
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spread beneath you like a map, and it would need 
TolomeB to describe each point that an-ests the eye 
in this magnificent panorama. 

As I stood leaning over the balcony of the con- 
vent, giving myself up to those reflections which 
the scene inspired, one of the brotherhood came 
from a nelghborlug cell, and entered into conver- 
sation with me. He was an old man, with a hoary 
head and a trembling hand ; yet his voice was 
musical and soft, and his eye still beamed with tlie 
enthusiasm of youth. 

'• How wonderful,'" said he, " is the scene before 
us I I have been an inmate of these walls for 
thirty years, and yet this pi-ospect is as beautiful 
to my eye as when I ga^ed upon it for the first 
time. Not a day passes that I do not come to this 
wiudow to behold and to admire. My heart is still 
alive to the beauties of the scene, and to all the 
classic associations it inspires." 

" You have never, then, been whipped by an 
angel for reading Cicero and Flautus, as St. Jerome 
was?" 

" No," said the monk, with a smile. " From 
my youth up I have been a disciple of Chrysostom, 
who often slept with the comedies of Aristophanes 
beneath hia pillow; and yet I confess that the 
classic associations of Roman history and fable 
are not the most thrilling which this scene awakens 
in my mind. Vender is the bridge from wliich 
Constantiue beheld the miraculous cross of fire in 
the sky, and I can never forget that this convent 
is built npon the ruins of a pagan temple, Tlie 
town of Ostia, which lies before us on the sea-shore, 
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is renowned aa the spot where the Trojan fugitive 
first landed on the coast of Italy. Biit other asso- 
ciations than this have made the spot holy in my 
sight. Marcus MinutiuB Felix, a lloman lawyer, 
who flounshed in the third century, a convert to 
our blessed faith, and one of the purest writers of 
the Latin Church, here places the scene of his 
' Octavius.' This work has probably never fallen 
into your hands, for you ara too young to have 
pushed your studies into the dusty tomes of the 
early Christian fathers." 

I replied that I had never so much as heard 
the book mentioned before; and the monk con- 
tinued : — 

" It is a dialogue upon the vanity of pagan idol- 
atry and the truth of the Christian religion, be- 
tween Cfficilius, a heathen, and Octavius, a Chris- 
tian. The style is rich, flowing, and poetical ; and 
if the author handles his weapons with less power 
than a TertuUian, yet he exhibits equal adroit- 
ness and more gra<!e. Ho has rather the studied 
elegance of the Roman lawyer than the bold spirit 
of a Christian martyr. But the volume is a treas- 
ui-e to me in my solitary hours, and I love to sit 
here upon the balcony, and eon its poetic language 
and sweet imagery. You shall see the volume ; I 
carry it in my bosom." 

With these words, the monk drew from the folds 
of his gown a small volume, bound in parchment, 
and clasped with silver ; and, turning over ita well- 
worn leaves, continued : — 

"In the introduction, the author describes him- 
self as walking upon the aea-shore at Ostia, in 
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company with hia friends OctaviuB and Cfecilius. 
Observe in what beautiful language he describea 
the scene." 

Here he read to me the following passage, which 
I transcribe, not from memory, but from the book 
itself : — 

" It was vacation-time, and that gave nie aloose 
from my business at the bar ; for it was the season 
after the summer's heat, when autumn promised 
fair, and put on the face of temperate. We set 
out, therefore, in the morning early, and as we 
were walking upon the sea-shore, and a kindly 
breeze fanned and refreshed our limbs, and the 
yielding sand softly submitted to our feet and 
made it delicious travelling, CiBcilius on a sudden 
espied the statue of Serayiis, and, aticjardtng to the 
vulgar mode of superstition, raised his hand to his 
mouth, and paid his adoration in kisses. Upon 
which, Octavius, addressing himself to me, said, 
' It is not well done, my brother Marcus, thus to 
leave your inseparable companion in the depth of 
vulgar darkness, and to suffer him, in so clear a 
day, to stumble upon stones — stones, indeed, of 
figure, and anointed with oil, and crowned — but 
stones, however, still they are ; for you cannot 
but be sensible that your permitting so foul an 
error in youi- friend redounds no less to your dis- 
grace than his.' This discourse of his held us 
through half the city, and now we began to find 
ourselves upon the free and open shore. There 
the gently washing waves ha*\ spread the extrenicst 
sands into the order of an artilicial walk ; and as 
the sea always expresses some roughness in his 
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looks, even when the winds are still, although he 
tUd not toll in foam and angry surges to the shore, 
yet were we niuL-h delighted, as we walked upon 
the edges of the water, to see the crisping, frizzly 
waves glide in snaky folds, one while playing 
against our feet, and then agaiu retiring and lost 
in the devouring ocean. Softly then, and calmly 
as tlie sea about us, we travelled on, and kept upon 
the trim of the gently declining shore, beguiling 
the way with our stories." 

Here the sound of the convent-bell interrupted 
the reading of the monk, and. closing the volume, 
he replaced it in his bosom, and bade me farewell, 
with a parting injunction to read the " Octavius " 
of Minutius Felix as soon as I should return to 
Eome. 

During the summer months. La Hiccia is a 
favorite resort of foreign artists who are pursu- 
ing their studies in the churches and galleries of 
Home. Tired of copying the works of art, they 
go forth to copy the works of nature ; and you 
will find them perched on their camp-stools at every 
picturesque point of view, with white umbrellas to 
shield them from the sun, and paint-boxes upon 
their knees, sketching with busy hands the smiling 
features of the landscape. The peasantry, too, 
are fine models for their study. The women of 
Crenzano are noted for their beauty, and almost 
every village iu the neighborhood has something 
peculiar in its costume. 

The sultry day was closing, and I had reached, 
in my accustomed evening's walk, the woodland 
gallery that looks down upon the Alban Lake. 
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The Betting sun seemed to melt away in tbe sky, 
dissolving into a golden rain, that bathed the 
whole Campagna with unearthly splendor, while 
Rome in the distance, ball'-liidden, half-revealed, 
lay Boating like a mote in the broa<l and misty 
sunbeam. Thu woodland walk befoi'e me seemed 
roofed with gold and emeralil, and at intervals 
across its leafy arches sliot the level rays of the 
sun, kindling, as they passed, like the burning 
shaft of Acestes. Beneath me the lake slept qui- 
etly. A blue, smoky vapor floated around its 
overhanging cliffs ; the tapering cone of Monte 
Cavo hung reflected in the water ; a little boat 
skimmed along its glassy surface, and I could even 
hear the sound of the laboring oar, so motionless 
and silent was the air around me. 

I soon reached the convent of Castel Gandolfo. 
Upon one of tlie stone benches of the esplanade 
sat a monk with a book in his hand. He saluted 
me, as I approached, and some trivial remarks 
npon the scene before us led us into conversation. 
I observed by his accent that he was not a native 
of Italy, though he sjioke Italian with great flu- 
ency. In this opinion I was confirmed by his 
saying tliat he should soon bid farewell to Italy 
and return to his native lakes and mountains in 
the north of Ireland. I then said to him iu Eng- 
lish,— 

" How strange, that an Irishman and an Anglo- 
American should he conversing together in Italian 
upon the shores of Lake Albano ! " 

" It is strange," said he, with a antile ; " though 
stranger things have happened. But I owe the 
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pleasure of this meeting to a eircumstanoe which 
changes that pleasure into pain. I have been de- 
tained here nianj weeks beyond the time I hail 
fixed for luy departure by the illness of a friend, 
who lies at the point of death within tlie walla of 
this convent." 

" Is he, too. a Capuchin friar like yourself ? " 
" He is. We came together from our native 
land, some six years ago, to study at the Jesuit 
College in Rome. This summer we were to have 
returned home again, but I sliall now make iiie 
journey alone," 

" Is there, then, no hope of his recovery?" 
" None whatever," answered the monk, shaking 
hia head. " He has been brought to this convent 
from Some, for the benefit of a purer air, but it 
is only to die, and he buried near the borders of 
this beautiful lake. He is a victim of consump- 
tion. But come with me to his cell. He will feel 
it a kindness to have you visit him. Such a mark 
of sympathy in a stranger will be grateful to him 
in this foreign land, where friends are so few." 

We entered the chapel together, and, ascending 
a flight of steps beside the altar, passed into the 
cloisters of the convent. Another flight of steps 
led us to the dormitories above, in one of which the 
sick man lay. Here my guide left me for a mo- 
ment, and softly entered a neighboring cell. He 
soon returned and beckoned roe to come in. The 
room was dark and hot, for the window-ahuttera 
had been closed to keep out the rays of the sun, 
that in the after part of the day fell unobstructed 
upon the western wall of the convent. In one 
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ooTner <^ the little room, upon a pallet of straw, 
lay the sick man, with his fa«e towards the wall. 
As I entered, he raised himself upon his ellxiw. 
andf sti'ettthiu^ out Iiis baud to me, said, in a faint 
voice, " 1 am glad to see you. It is hind in you 
to make me this vbit." 

Then speaking to his friend, he begged him to 
open the shutters aud let in the light and air ; and 
as the bright sunbeam thi-ough the wreathing va- 
pors of evening played uijou the wall and eeiling, 
he said, with a sigh, "How beantifid is an Ital- 
ian sunset ! Its splendor is all arouud us, aa if 
we stood in the horizon itself and could touch the 
sky. And yet, to a sick man's feeble and dis- 
tempered sight, it has a wan and sickly hue. He 
turns away with an aching heart from the splendor 
he cannot enjoy. The cool air seems the only 
friendly thing that is left for him." 

As he spake, a deeper shade of sadness stole 
over his pale countenance, sallow and attenuated 
by long illness. But it soon passed oi¥ ; and as 
the conversation changed to other topics, he grew 
cheerful again. He spoke of his return to his 
native land with childish delight. This hope liad 
not deserted him. It seemed uever to have en- 
tered his mind that even this consolation would bo 
denied him, — that death would thwart even these 
fond anticipations, 

" I shall soon be well enough," said he, " to un- 
dertake the journey; and, oh, with what delight 
sh.ill I turn my back ujkiu the Ai>eimiues ! We 
shall cross the Alps into Switzerland, then go down 
the Khiuo to England, and soou, soon we shall see 
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the shores of the Emei-ald Isle, and once more em- 
brace father, mother, sisters ! By my profession, I 
have renoiinued the world, but not those holy emo- 
tions of love which are one of the highest attri- 
butes of the soul, and which, though sown in 
corruption here, shall hereafter be raised in ineor- 
ruption. No ; even he that died for us upon the 
cross, in the last hour, in the lumtterable agony of 
death, was mindful of his mother ; as if to teaeh 
us that this holy love should be our last worldly 
thought, the last point of earth from which the 
soul should take its flight for heaven." 

He ceased to speak. His eyes were fastened 
upon the sky with a fixed and steady gaze, though 
all nnconsciously, for his thoughts were far away 
amid the scenes of his distant home. As I left his 
cell, he seemed sinking to sleep, and hardly noticed 
my departure. The gloom of twilight had already 
filled tlie cloisters ; the monks were chanting their 
evening hymn in the chapel ; and one unbroken 
shadow spread through the long cathedral aisle of 
forest-trees which led me homeward. There, in 
the silence of the honr, and amid the almost sejiul- 
chral gloom of the woodland scene, I tried to im- 
preaa upon my careless lieart the seinous and affects 
ing lesson I had teamed. 

I saw the sick monk no more, but a day or two 
afterward I heard in the village that he had de- 
parted, — not for aa earthly, but for a heavenly 
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Onoe mora among^ tbe old, giga.titta hiUs, 

With TapoFB clouded o'er, 
Tbe yBiIbs oi Lombardy grow dim behind, 

Aiid rocks ascend baf ure. 
"rboj beckon me, — the pants, — from afar, 

Tbey ^ing raj footsteps on ; 
Their ht-lms of ice, tlicir pluma^ of the ]nne, 
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The glorious autuma closed. From the 
Abruzzi Moiiutiiins came the Zampognari, playing 
their rustic bagpipes beneath the images of the 
Vii^in iu the streets of Rome, and hailing with 
rude minstrelsy the approach of merry Christmas. 
The shops were full of dolLs and playthings for the 
Bifana, who enacts iu Italy the same merry inter- 
lude for children that Santa Claus does in the 
North ; and travellers from colder tdimes began 
to fly southward, like suu-seeking swallows. 

I left Rome for Venice, crossing the Apennines 
by the wild gorge of tbe Strettura, in a drenching 
rain. At Fauo we struck into the sands of the 
Adriatic, and followed tbe sea-shore northward to 
Rimiui, where in the market-place stands a pedes- 
tal of stone, from which, as an officious cicerone 
informed me, " Julius C.TBar preached to bis ai-my, 
before crossing tbe Rubicon." Other principal 
points in my journey were Bologna, with its Campo 
Santo, its gloomy arcades, and its sausages ; 
Ferrara, with its ducal palace and tbe dungeon of 
Tasso; Padua tbe Learned, with Its sombre and 
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scholastic air, and its inbubitants " apt for pike or 
pen." 

I first saw Venice by mooolight, as we skimmed 
by the island of St. George in a feliieua, and en- 
tered the Grand Canal. A thousand Limps glit- 
tered from the square of St. Mark, and along the 
water's edge. Above rose the cloudy shapes of 
spires, domes, and palaces, emerging from the sea; 
and occasionally tlie twinkling lamp of a gondola 
darted across the water like a shouting star, and 
suddenly disappeared, as if queni'hed in the ware. 
There was something so unearthly in the scene, — 
80 visionary and fairy-like, — that I almost gjl- 
pected to see the city float away like a clond, aad 
dissolve into thin air. Howell, in his " Signorie 
of Venice," says, " It is the water, wherein ahe 
lies like a swan's nest, that doth botii fence and 
feed her." Again : " She swims in wealth and 
wantonness, as well as she doth in the waters ; she 
melts in softness and sensuality, as much as any 
other whatsoever." And still farther: "Her 
streets are so neat and evenly paved, that in the 
dead of winter one may walk up and down in a 
pair of satin pantables and crimson silk stockings, 
and not be dirtied." And the old Italian proverb 
aaya,— 

Vene^. Yenegia, 
Chi noil li vede non d pregia : 
Ma chi t' htt troppo lediitn 
Ti diapregitt 1 

Venice, Venice, who sees thee not doth not prize 
thee ; hut who hath too much seen thee doth de- 
spise thee ! 
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Should you ever want a gondolier at Venice to 
sing you a passage fi-om Tasso by mooulight, in- 
quire for Toiii Toscan. He has a voice like a 
raven. I sketched his portrait in my note-book ; 
and he wrote beneath it this in3cri])tion : — 



The road from Venice to Ti-ieste traverses a 
vast trafft of level land, with the Friulian Moun- 
tains on the left, and the Adriatic on the right. 
You pass through long avenues of trees, and the 
road stretches in unbroben perspective before and 
behind. Trieste is a busy, commercial city, with 
wide streets interseetiiig each other at right 
angles. It is a mart for all nations. Greeks, 
Turks, Italians, Germans, French, and English 
meet you at every comer and in every cofEee- 
house, and the ever-changing variety of national 
countenance and costume affords an amusing and 
instructive study for a traveller. 



Trieste to Vienna. Daybreak among the Carnie 
Alps. Above aud around me huge snow-covered 
pinnacles, shapeless masses in the pale starlight, 
— till touched by the morning simbeam. as by 
Ithuriel's spear, they assume their natural forms 
and dimensions. A long, winding valley beneath, 
sheeted with spotless snow. At my side a yawn- 
ing and rent chasm ; a mountain brook, seen now 
and then through the chinks of its icy bridge. 
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black and treacherous, and tiakliug along its 
frozen chaniiel with a sound like a distant clank- 
ing of chains. 

Magnificent highland scenery between Gratz 
and Vienna in the Steiermark. The wild moun- 
tain-pass from Meerzuschlag to Schottwien. A 
castle built like an eagle's nest u{>on the top of a 
perpendicular crag. A little hamlet at the base 
of the mountain. A covered w^on, drawn by 
twenty-one horses, slowly toiling up the slippery, 
zigzag road. A snowstorm. Reached Vienna at 
midnight. 

On the southern bank of the Danube, about six- 
teen miles above Vienna, stands the ancient castle 
of Greifenstein, where — if the tale be true, 
though many doubt, and some deny it — Richanl 
the Lion-heart of England was imprisoned, when 
retumiug from the third crusade. It is built upon 
the summit of a steep and rocky hill, that lises 
just far enough from the river's brink to leave a 
foothold for the highway. At the base of the hill 
stands the village of Greifenstein, from which a 
winding pathway leads you to the old castle. You 
pass through an arched gate into a narrow courts 
yard, and thence onward to a large, square tower. 
Near the doorway, and deeply cut into the solid 
rock, upon which the castle stands, is the form of 
a human hand, so perfect that your own lies in it 
as in a mould. And hence the name of Greifen- 
stein. In the square tower is Richard's prison, 
completely isolated from the rest of the castle- A 
wooden staircase leads up on the outside to a light 
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balcony, running entirely rounci the tower, not far 
below its turrets. From tliis balcony you euter 
the prison, — a small, square chamber, lighted by 
two Gothic windows. The walk of the tower aie 
some Eve feet thick ; and in the pavement is a 
trap-door, opening into a lUsmal vault, — a vast 
dungeon, whit;h occupies all the lower part of tlie 
tower, quite down to its rocky foiuidatious, and 
which formerly had no entrance but the trap-door 
above. In one comer of the chamber stands a 
large cage of oaken timber, in which the royal 
prisoner is said to have been shut up — the grosa- 
est lie that ever cheated tlie gaping curiosity of a 
traveller. 

Tlie balcony commands some fine aud pictur- 
esque views. Beneath you winds the lordly 
Danube, sprea^ling its dark waters over a wide 
tract of meadow-land, and forming numerous little 
islands ; and all around the landscape is bounded 
by forestmovered hills, topped by the mouldering 
turrets of a feudal castle or the tapering spii-e of a 
village chureh. The spot is well worth visiting, 
though German antiqnaiies say that Richard was 
not imprisoned there ; this story being at beat a 
bold conjecture of what is possible, though not 
probable. 

From Vienna I passed northward, visiting 
Pmgufi, Dresden, and Leipaio, and then folding 
my wings for a season In the scholastic shades of 
Gottingen. Thence I passed through Casscl to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maiue ; and thence to MayAioe, 
where I took the steamboat down the Rhine. 
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These several journeys I shall not describe, for as 
many several reasons. First, — but no matter, — 
I prefer thus to stride across the earth like the 
Satumian in Micromegas, making but one step 
from the Adriatic to the German Ocean. I leave 
imtold the wonders of the wondrous Rhine, a fas- 
cinating theme. Not even the beauties of the 
Vautsburg and the Bingenloch shall detain me. I 
hasten, like the blue waters of that romantic 
river, to lose myself in the sands of Holland. 



THE PILGRIM'S 8AWJTATI0N 

Te who haYaimeed the Pilgrim to the acone 
Whiob is hia lost, if in yoiir taeiuiiries dwell 
A thonght -which once was his, if on yo »weU 
A dngle reuoUection, not in vud 
He wore lus soudiJ-Hhaou imd Bcollnp-iiIiuU. 

Chiuie Uasold. 

These, fair dames antl courteous gentlemen, are 
some of the scenes and musings of my pilgrimage, 
when I journeyed away from my kith and kin into 
the land of Outi'e-Mer. And yet, amid these 
scenes nnd musings, — amid all the novelties of the 
Old World, and the quick succession of images 
that were continually calling my thoughts away, 
there were always fond regrets and longings after 
the land of my birth lurking in the secret comers 
of my heart. When I stood by the sea-shore and 
listened to the melancholy and familiar roar of its 
waves, it seemed but a step from the tlireshold of a 
foreign land to the fireside of home ; and when I 
watched the out-hound sail, fading over the waters 
edge and losing itself in the blue mists of the sea, 
my heart went with it, and I turned away fancy- 
siok with the blessings of home and the eudeaiv 
mente <^ domestic love. 



1 kpDW not hov, -.— but iu ytni land of n 

My heart was heavy still ; 
latartled ntthe warbling qightingole, 

tiia lepbjrr on the hill. 
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They B^d the 9tara shone with a softer gleam: 
M; thonghlH were a'er Uie wa. 

At times I would sit at midnight in the solitude 
of my chamber, and give way to the i-euolleetion of 
distant friends. How delightful it is thus to 
strengthen within ua the golden threads that unite 
our sympatliicH with the past, — to fill up, as it 
were, the blanks of existence with the images of 
those we love ! How sweet are these dreanis of 
home in a foreign land 1 How calmly across life's 
stormy sea blooms that little world of affection, 
like those Hesperian isles where eternal summer 
reigns, and the olive blossoms all the year round, 
and honey distils fi'om the hollow oak ! Truly, the 
love of home is interwoven with all that is pure, 
and deep, and lasting in earthly affection. Let ub 
wander where we may, the heart looks baek with 
secret longing to the paternal roof. There the 
scattered rays of affection concentrate. Time may 
enfeeble them, distance overshadow them, and the 
storms of life obstruct them for a season ; but they 
will at length break through the cloud and storm, 
and glow, and bum, and brighten around the peace- 
ful threshold of home. 

And now, farewell I The storm is over, and 
through the parting clouds the radiant sunshine 
breaks upon ray path. God's blessing upon you 
for your hospitality. I fear I have but poorly re- 
paid it by these tales of my pilgrimage, and I bear 
your kindness meekly, for I come not like Theudaa 
of old, " boasting myself to be somebody." 
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Farewell ! My prayer is that I be not among 
you as the stranger at the court of Busiris ; that 
your God-speed be not a thrust that kills. 

The Pilgrim's benison upon this honorable com- 
pany. Pax vobiscum 1 



COLOPHON 

Heart, take thine ease, — 
Uen hard to please 

Thou hapl; m^litst offand. 
Thongh aome speak ill 
Of thee, aonie will 

Saj better; — there 's an enJ 



Sbyus. 



My pilgrimage is ended. I have come home to 
rest; and, recording the time past, I have ful- 
filletl these things, and written them in this book, 
as it would come into my mind, — for the most 
part, when the duties of the day were over, and the 
world around me was hushed in sleep. The pen 
wherewith I write moat easily is a feather stolen 
from the sable wing of night. Even now, as I re- 
cord these parting words, it is long past midnight. 
The morning watches have begun. And as I write, 
the melancholy thought intrudes upon me, — To 
what end is all this toil ? Of what avail these 
midnight vigils? Dost thou covet fame? Vain 
dreamer I A few brief days, and what will the 
busy world know of thee ? Alas I this little book 
is but a bubble on the stream; and although it 
may catch the sunshine for a moment, yet it will 
soon float down the swift-rushiug current, and be 
seen no more ! 
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Wbat 1 have dDue, ure I proceed a 
Perhaps I ma; have uaiiae tu inter 
To itltur, or to itdd ; the work U m 
And I may manage it ob 1 Boe besi 



QuAfi 



In 1852 Hr. Long:fellow projected n voliuoe to contain his 
Bcatturod proae pupen, contributed to nutgazines and ruviuH's. He 
propo8ed lo call the book Drifl-Wood, and went ao far as to ha»B 
■uiue of it set ap. He abandoned the project, however, and le- 
uewed it in part oijy when, in 1851, bin prose works were pnb- 
lished in the Blue and Gold edition. Li that oolleotiou he had a 
diilsiiHi eutitlad linfl- Wood, which differed from ihat which he 
finaUj uuiotioned by not inolading Anciaii FntiA Somancai, and 
by inoludins papers on Dante and the i>i*iti'Ra Commedia. The 
article on Aneiml French Eomancea was printed in tlie ilrat num- 
ber, Janoary, 1833, of The Select Journal of Foreign Feriadiral 
Lileratttrt, published in Boston by Qiarles Bowen, and edited by 
two Cambridge men, Protemor Aiidraws Norton and Mr. Charles 
FuUom. The article in ila original form wns a tetter to M. de 
MDnraerqni, prefixed to " Li Romans de Berte iius Grans Pi^s," 
and reprinted in Fdmaaao's Bulletin Vnivurtrl, Tlie notes Jiiven 
in the Appendix were contributed by tlio tnmsLitor. 

ANCIENT FRENCH ROMANCES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF PAlTJIf PARIS. 

The very name of Queen Bertha carries us 
back to the remotest period of the good olil times. 
Many an ancient romanee records the ]>raise3 nf 
her unspotted virtue ; aud, if we may rely upon 
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the testimony of a song-writer of the nineteenth 
century, it was she who founded the monastery 
of Sainte-Avelle, dedicated to Our Lady of the 
Woods. I know not whether jou have ever ob- 
served, among the statues that look down upon us 
from the portals of our Gothic churches, the figure 
known throughout France by the name of la Heine. 
P4dauque, Queen Goose-Foot. She is the heroine 
of our i-omance ; and, be it said with all the vera- 
city of an historian, for this opprobrious surname 
she muat tliank her own feet, whose vast dimen- 
sions are revealed to us by the indiscretion of the 
statuary. During her lifetime she was surnamed 
Bertha of the Great Feet ; after her death, she 
was neither more nor less than Bertha of the Goose 
Feet. So true is it that the origin of the custom 
of flattering the great while living, and reviling 
them when dead, is lost in the night of ages. The 
story of Queen P<5dauque reminds me of poor 
Midas ; perhaps the ears of the Phrygian monarch, 
who fell a victim to the malevolence of his barber, 
were in tnith only somewhat long. 

This statue of Queen P^dauque has long exer- 
cised the imagination of the antiquaries. They 
have successively imagined it to be Clotilde, wife 
of Clovis, Brunehault, and Fr^di^goude. The 
Abb4 Lebceuf, however, supposes it to be the 
Queen of Sheba ; though it is no easy matter to 
devise why the AbbC Lebceuf, generally so very 
considerate, should thus have felt himself obliged 
to call in question the beanty of the Oriental prin- 
cess and the practised taste of Solomon, the wisest 
of men. He remarks, in bis learned dissertation. 
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that the Masorites, who were great admirers of 
the hands of the Queen of Sheba, have main- 
taiued the most scrupulous silence iu regard to her 
feet : — there b, however, a vast distance between 
the silence of Biblical commentators and the con- 
jecture he allows himself. 

Now both tlie Iiistoiians and the poets, who make 
mention of Queen Bertha, affirm that she had large 
feet ; and this is the first [joint of analogy between 
her and the celebrated statue. Moreover, the in- 
habitants of Toulouse, accoi-ding to the author of 
the " Contes d'Eutrapel," are in the habit of swear- 
ing by the distaff of Queen Pi5dauque, — par la 
qvejioiiille de la retne P^daitque ; while we speak 
proverbially of the time when Bertha si)an, — du 
temps que Berlhe filait ; and the Italians say, in 
nearly the same signification, " The days when 
Bertha span have gone by," — Man & put il tempo 
eke Berta Jilava. After all this, and especially 
alter the direct testimony of the poem which I now 
present you, how can any onu doubt the perfect 
identity of Bertha of the Great Feet, and the 
Queen of the Goose Feet ? I entertain a high re- 
spect for the Abb(5 Lefaceuf, but a higher for the 
truth ; and I cannot refrain fi-om expressing my 
opinion, that he would have done better to look 
to the court of Pepin-le-Bref for the model of 
the statue which he saw at the church of Saintr 
B^nigne in Dijon, at the cathedral of Ncvers, at 
the priory of Saint-Pour^ain, and at the abbey of 
Nesle. 

Bertha, the wife of Pepin, has been often named 
by the most respectable historians. She died in 
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783, and until the revolution of 1793 her tomb was 
still to be seen in the vaults of Saint-Dents. It 
bore this beautiful inscription : Bertu mater Car- 
oli Magni. 

Eginhart speaks of the respectful deference 
whii'h the hero of the West generally paid to the 
virtues of liis mother. All historians coincide in 
regard to the time of her coronation and her 
death ; but iu regard to the name of her father, 
some difference of opinion prevails. According 
to the Annals of Metz, she was the daughter of 
Caribert, Count of Laon ; but unfortunately for 
this hypothesis, the city of Laon was not at that 
time govei'ned by a Count. Some tra:ce her origin 
to the court of Constantinople, and others to the 
kingdom of Germany. You will perceive that 
our poet has embraced this last opinion. In the 
romance, Flores, king of Hungary, is father of 
Bertha of the Great Feet. This Flores himself 
and his wife Blanchefleurs are the hero and hero- 
ine of another celebrated poem of the Middle 
Ages, and their adventures, badly enough analyzed 
in one of the numbers of the Bihliotheque des 
Romans, seem to have been put into rhyme before 
those of Queen Bertha their daughter. 

Thus it appears that Bertha can boast her stat- 
uaries as well as her poets ; but whilst tlie former 
have given to her countenance a marked ami strik- 
ing character, the latter, by recording her touching 
misfortunes, have only followed the beaten path, 
and added another delicate flower to that poetic 
wreath which was woven in the heroic ages of our 
history. The poem of Bertha is one of the series 
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of Jiomancea of the Twelve Peers. It belongs 
to the number of thosa great epic compositions 
whose origju is incoutestably linked to the cradle 
of the modem languages, and whose subjects are 
always bon-owed from our old national traditions. 

Until the present day, both critics and antiqua- 
ries have negWted to examine these singular crea- 
tions of the human mind. Even those who have 
been wise enough to avail themselves of them in 
the eomposition of tlieir learned works have gone 
no farther than to make such extracts as would 
throw light upon the subjects of heraldry or phi- 
lologj', hardly bestowing a passing glance upon 
those questions of manners and literature which 
they might suggest, enlighten, and perliaps resolve. 
It is strange that the press should have been so 
busy in giving to the world the Fabliaux, which 
lay buried in our vast libraries, and yet should 
never have preserved from the most unmerited 
oblivion a single one of these ancient epics ! If 
by a catastrophe, improbable, yet not !m|>ossibIe, 
the Royal Cabinet of Manuscripts should be de- 
stroyed, nothing of our old heroic poetry would 
remain but a few shreds scattered here and there 
through the Glofnartj of Ducange and the History 
of Lorraine by Dom Calmet. Such a loss would 
indeed be immense and irreparable to those who 
wish, even at this distant period, to study the man- 
ners and customs of our ancestors. 

Perhaps, then. 1 may justly claim some right to 
the thanks of the friends of lettfrs for this atr 
tempt to preserve and perpetuate the Jiomancea 
of the 7\odve Peera of France. I now com- 
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menoe the series of these publications with Berte 
avs Grana Pi^s. In selecting this poem of the 
minstrel-king Adencs, I have been guided by the 
consideration, that, in order to gain readers for our 
ancient poets, it woiJd be necessary to conimence, 
not %v"ith the most beautiful, but with the shortest 
and the least incumbered with philological diffi- 
culties. And again, the romance of Bei-tha, how- 
ever inferior it may be to some of the longer ro- 
mances of the twelfth century, as, for example, 
Itaoul de Cambrai^ Guillaume au Court Nez^ 
or Garin de Loherain, nevertheless possesses the 
most lively interest for readers of the present age. 
Besides, as its subject is drawn from the close of 
the reign of Pepin-le-Bref, it has the advantage 
of commencing that series of historic paintings, 
of which the eighth and ninth centuries are the 

Aud now I will venture a few refleotions upon 
the structure of all these great works which I 
would willingly call our French Epics, had it not 
been decided, since the days of Ronsard, Chape- 
Iain, and Voltaire, that the French have no genius 
for epic poetry, and had not the word Epic, which 
always recalls the Iliad of Homer, been of late »o 
much abused. But in thus submitting my opin- 
ions to your judgment, I feel myself bound to ad- 
vance nothing either incorrect or imaginary. Be- 
sides, I am well aware that at lengtli we have 
become quite weary of those long and admirable 
theories, to which nothing is wanting but proof. 
All mine will be found in the works concerning 
which I now write to you, and which I intend to 
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pnblish in suceeasion, if leisure and the favor of 
tlie public permit. 

Independently of sacreil subjects, the early 
French poets or Trovv^res of the Middle Ages 
possessed three distinct sources of inspiration : 
the traditions of classic antiquity, of the Britons, 
and of the French. All the chief compositions 
in the vulgar tongue, down to the thii-teenth cen- 
tury, may l)e traced back to one of tliese three 
sources. 

To the first belong the numerous poems of Alex- 
ander the Great, Philip of Macedon, ^neas, the 
valiant Hector, Jason, and Theseus. But this 
class of traditions has lost all its value, through 
our study of the elements of ancient history. In 
proportion as we have been farther removed from 
antiquity, we have become better acquainted with 
it The writers of the Middle Ages were all more 
or less the dupes of the simplicity of their own 
times ; they could never comprehend the distinc- 
tion between the fictions of the poets of the his- 
toric ages and the narratives of prose-writers. And 
hence, blending the most marvellous tales with the 
more authentic events of history, they have made 
iif" the records of antiquity a confused picture, to- 
tally destitute of every kind of perspective. We 
can derive no possible advantage, then, from their 
undiscriminating imitations ; and their simple cre- 
dulity, exercised alike towards Ovid and Cornelius 
Nepos, soon becomes insupportable. 

The traditions of the Britons, however, arc full 
nf lively interest. The romances of the Round 
Table, which have sprung from these traditions, 
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refer ub back to a glorious epoch in the history 
of Albion ; an epoch o£ which, liy some strange 
fatality, no distinct account has been transmitted 
to us. All that we can be said to know is, that 
in the fifth century, whilst Clovis was laj-ing the 
foundation of the French empire, the Britons, more 
successfid than the Gauls, I'epulsed the hordes of 
Picts, Angles, and Saxona who menaced them on 
all sides, Arthur was then their king. A century 
later, having fallen a prey to those fierce barbari- 
, ans, the Britons cherished the memory of a hero, 
whose name represented all that a noble-minded 
people esteems most dear on earth, — religion and 
liberty. Songs of departed glory are the privilege 
of a conquered people, and prophetic hopes are a 
consolation seldom wanting to the oppressed. Thus 
Bpraiig up and multiplied those marvellous tales, 
which recorded the glory ot Arthur, and in which 
the recollection of fomler victories was joined to 
the promise of victories yet to come. Not far 
from the twelfth century, a priest collected various 
traditions, and wrought them up into those reli- 
gious forms in which his zeal prompted him to em- 
body them. This collection, originally written in 
Latin, was afterwards translated into the vulgar 
tongue in prose during the reign of Henry the 
Second, father of Richard Ctenr de Lion. Ere- 
long it reappeared in a poetic dress in all the mod- 
em languages of Europe. Even at the present 
day the old prose translation would be a work fuU 
of pleasant reading. 

Still we cannot hope to trace the footsteps of his- 
kory in these romances of the Eound Table ; for 
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the primitive story is lost amid the multitude of 
epi8ode:4 iind em belli alunents, Exeeptiug thtt name 
of the hei-o, whose ileeds they culi^brate, there is 
nothing — I do not say Celtiii, for that would be 
too indeliaitB — notliiiig Armoric about them. 
The heroic valor of King Arthur is displayed 
throughout, but it is directed against giants, wihl 
beasts, or the adversaries of persecuted beauty, 
and not against the oppressors of his country. 
HiB steed is barbed with iron, and we recognize 
the gallant warrior's shield by its golden crowns 
in a field of blue, but his good sword Excalibur 
seems rather the handiwork of a skilful Nor- 
man artisan, than of an ancient blacksmith of 
Armorica. Let ua not, then, seek in these old 
romances the history of ages anterior to the Ro- 
man, Saxon, or even Norman conquest; it would 
be a loss of time and labor. But if we desire 
only pi<]uant atlventures of love and gallantry, 
fierce sabre-blows, and terrible encounters of Pa- 
gans and Christians, we shall find enough to re- 
pay the study of this ancient lore ; — particularly 
if we take care to peruse the oldest prose trans- 
lations. 

We imw come to the old romances, which have 
their souive in our national traditions. These are 
the true ntandanl of our ancient poetry; for surely 
yon would not pretend that it could claim a very 
elevated rank in the history of the human mind, 
if it coiilil boast no other masterpieces than such 
epica as the AhrandrHde or Perceval ; such 
dramas as the Mt/atere de Saint Ohriatopke, or 
even the curious and simple pastoral of Sobin et 
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M'lrion, for whose publioation we are iDdebted to 
you ; and, in fine, sucih satires as our coarse and 
vulgar Fabliaux^ which (as one of our most pro- 
found antl erudite scholars has remarkeil) are gen- 
erally full of such insipid marvels. Not having 
sufficiently compared the various productions of 
the Middle Ages, we have hitlierto been in the 
habit of passing judgment upon them, if I may 
use the phrase, in the lump, and with a sweeping 
expression of unlimited praise or censure. Those 
who have been disheartened by the Homance of 
the Hose,^ or the 2'ales of' Barhazaii,^" can dis- 
cover nothing in onr ancient literature but a con- 
fused mass of coarse and tedious fictions. To 
others, whom a more superficial study of the clas- 
sics has rendered more indnlgent in their opinions, 
these same productions appear in a far different 
light, possessing a grace, a charm, a simplicity, that 
no language can describe ; nay, the very sight of 
a manuscript blotted with ink of the fourteenth 
century is enough to excite their enthusiasm. 
Midway between these two contending parties, 
and on the field which you have trodden before 
them, all judicioiis critics will hereafter pitch their 
tents. True, it is painful thus to annoy the 
doughty champions of the ancient Muse of France ; 
but the love of the Middle Ages bears an enchant- 
er's wand, and leads its votaries blindfold ; and I 
fear, that if, like them, we should proclaim the 
merit of so many productions, composed by igno- 
rant mountebanks to amuse the populace, we 
should give occasion for the belief that we are 
incapable of appreciating the full value of those 
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great poems, which were destined to eharm the 
most brilliant assemblies, and grace the moat mag- 
nificent festivals. 

The same remark is true of the Middle Ages 
as of our own and of every age. If the statu of 
society is shatiowfd forth ia its literuturc. then 
this literature must necessarily represent two dis- 
tinct and strongly marked characters : one, of 
the castle and the couit; another, of the middle 
classes aud the popidace ; — the former, elegant, 
harmonious, and delicate ; the latter, rude, gro- 
tesque, and vulgar. Each of these classes has its 
own |)eculiar mei'ita ; but our manuscripts, by pre- 
senting them to us united, sometimes in the same 
volume, and always upon the same shelves of our 
libraries, have led us insensibly into the habit of 
confounding the manners of the court with those 
of the city. Hence great prejudices have arisen 
against the purity of some of our most estimable 
writers, and against the refinement of society in 
those ages in which they were admired. Hence, 
too, all the difficulties whicli later historians have 
encountei'cd, when, befoi'e classifying their authori- 
tJea, they have sought to examine anew the man- 
ners and customs of an age. 

But the desire of proving that even in the 
twelfth century there was a refined and polished 
class in society would lead me too far from my 
original design, and I will therefore resist the 
temptation. I ^vould only ask those whom the 
love of a native land they do know has too strongly 
prejudiced against tliat other and earlier native 
land they do not know, to oast their eyes for a 
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tnnment upon some noble monnnient of Gothic 
architecture ; for example, upon the cathedral 
of Rheims. When they liave L^sntemplated this 
" Pantheon of our glory," as a writer of onr own 
day has appropriately called it, let them ask them- 
selves whether those ages which conceived the de- 
sign and completed the construction of that noble 
edifice, ignorant as they were of Homer, Cicero, 
and Quinctilian, must not have possessed a native 
literature worthy, in some degree, of such a stupen- 
dous stylo of architecture. What ! Villehar- 
douin, JoinviUe, Philip Augustus, and Saint Louis 
ignorant of all other poetry but the burlesque 
proverbs of Marcon, the superstitious reveries of 
Gautier de Coinsy. and the indecent profanities of 
such writers as Kutebeuf and Jean de Cond^ I 
Were it true it would not be probable, and, in 
such a case, we iiinst say that Gothic architecture 
is an effect without a cause, — prolem sine matre 
creatam. 

But it ia not true. We possessed in former 
times great epic poems, which, for four centuries, 
eonstituted the principal study of our fathers. 
And during that period all Europe, — Germany, 
England, Spain, and Italy, — having nothing »f 
the kind to boast of, either in their historic recol- 
lections or in their historic records, disputed with 
each other the secondary glory of translating and 
imitating them. 

Even amid the darkness of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, the French still preserved the recollec- 
tion of an epoch of great national glory. Under 
Charlemagne, they had spread their conquests 
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Erom the Oder to the Ebro, from the Baltic to the 
Sicilian sea. Mussulmans and Pagans, Saxons, 
Lombards, Bavarians, and Batavians, — all had 
submitted to the yoke of Fruuce, all had trembled 
at the power of Charles the Great. Emperor of 
the West, King of France and Germany, restorer 
of the arts and sciences, wise law-giver, great con- 
verter of infidels, — how many titles to the recol- 
lection and gratitude o£ posterity ! Add to this, 
that long before his day the Fi-anks were in the 
habit of treasuring up in their memory the ex- 
•iloits of their ancestors ; that Charlemagne him- 
gjSlf, during his reign, caused all the heroic ballads, 
-Which celebrated the glory of the nation, to be col- 
lected together ; and, in fine, tliat the weakness of 
his suocessors, the misfortunes of the times, and 
the invasions of the Normans must have increased 
the national respect and veneration for the illus- 
trious dead, — and you will be forced to confess 
that, if no poetic monuments of the ninth century 
remained, we ought rather to conjecture that the)- 
had been lost than that they had never ejdst<;il. 

As to the contemporaneous histon- of those 
times, it offers us, if I may so speak, only the out- 
line of this imposing colossus. Read the Annals . 
of the Abbey of Fnlde. and those of Metz, Paul 
the Deacon, the continuator of Fr^d4gaire, and 
even Eginhart himself, and you will there find 
registered, in the rapid style of an itinerary, the 
multiplied conquests of the French. The Bava- 
rians, the Ijombanls, the Gascons revolt : Cliarles 
goes forth to subdue the Bav-arians, the Lombards, 
and the Gascons. Witikind rebels ten times, and 
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ten times Charles passes the Rhine and routs the 
inBurgent army ; and there the history ends. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor ha<l hia generals, his 
companions in glory, his rivals in genius; but in 
all history we tlnd not a whisper of their services, 
— hai-dly are their names mentioned. It has 
lieen left to the popular ballads, barren as they are 
of all historic authority, to transmit to posterity 
the proofs of their ancient renown. 

But although these ancient Chansons de Geste, 
or historic balbuls, fill up the chasms of true his- 
tory, and clothe with flesh the meagre skeleton 1,4 
old contemporaneous chroniclers, yet you mnst lu^ 
therefore conclude that I am prepared to maintairN 
the truth of their narratives. Far from it. Truth 
does not reign supreme on earth ; and these ro- 
mances, after all, are only the expression of public 
opinion, separated by an interval of many genera- 
tions from that whose memory they transmit to us. 
But to supply tlie want of historians, each great; 
epoch in national history inspires the song of 
bards ; and when the learned and the wise neglect 
to prepare the history of events which they them- 
selves have witnessed, the people prepare their na- 
tional songs ; their sonorous voice, prompted by 
childish credulity and a free and unlimited admi- 
ration, echoes alone through succeeding ages, and 
Idndles the imagination, the feelings, the enthu- 
siasm of the children, by proclaiming the glory of 
the fathers. Thus Homer sang two centuries after 
the Trojan war ; and thus arose, two or three cen- 
turies after the death of Charlemagne, all those 
great poems called the Romances of the Tkoelve 
Peers. 
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And now let us suppose for a moment, tliat, 
after the lapse of two centuries, the miri-or of his- 
tory sIioulJ reflect nothing of the reign of Napo- 
leon, but the niAJestiu flgure of the con<j[ueror liiui- 
self, and a chronological list of his vietories and 
defeats. Tlieii the exploits o£ liis marshals and 
the deeds of his high dignitaries would excite the 
suspioiou and the scepticism of the historian ; but 
then, too, would song's and popular ballads pro- 
claim loudly, not the final treason of Mm'at, but 
his chivalrous gallantry ; they would repeat the pre- 
tended death of Cainbronne, and the odious crimes 
with which the people so blindly charge M. de 
Kaguse. Nor would a Roland and a Ganelon suf- 
fice ; around the new Charlemagne would be 

I grouped another warlike Almoner, another prudent 
Duke Naimes. Such, were history silent, would 
be outlines of tlie poetic tale ; and our children 

ijyoukl easily supply the coloring. 

To return to the Romances of the Twelve Peers. 
They recommend themselves equally to the admi- 
ration of the poet, and to the attention of the anti- 
quary. WhUst the former will be astonished at 
the unity of the plots, the connection of the epi- 
sodes, the interest of the stones, and the originality 
of the descriptions they contain, the latter will iind 
new light thrown by tliem upon the ancient topog- 
raphy of Fi-ance, upon the date of many venerable 
structures, and upon the history of an infinite 
number of cities, fiefs, chateaux, and seigniories. 
When these singular productions shall appear in 
the broad daylight of the press, then shall we see 
France enveloped in a bright poetic glory, new and 
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uDexpect«d. And, on the other hand, what an 
ample field will then be laid open for aew doubts 
OCOiceniLng our ancient jurisprudeniw, our ancient 
political cuiiKtitutioa, and the nature of the feudal 
syfltem, so complicat«d in modem theory, but so 
natural in its origin and so simple in its form I In 
the writingB of our old romancers, the feudal system 
ia embodied ; it moves, acts, speaks, battles ; now 
with the nkonarcli at it^ head, it is present at the 
tilta and tournaments, and now it discusses the af- 
fairs of state ; now it suffers penalties, and now 
cries aloud for vengeance. 1 assert, then, without 
fear of contradiction, that, in order to become thor- 
oughlj; acquainted with the history of the Middle 
Ages, — I do not mean the bare history of facts, 
but of the manners and customs which render 
those facts probable, — we must study it in the 
pages of old romance ; and this is the reason why 
the history of France is yet unwritten. 

Hitherto the fate of these great works has been 
a singular one. I have already remarked that for 
the space of four hundred years, that is from tlie 
eleventh to the fifteenth century, they coustitnted 
almost the only literature of our ancestors. Imme- 
diately afterward foreign nations took possession 
of them ; first the Germans, and next the Italians ; 
and it would seem that, in thus relLuquishing them 
to our neighbors, we have had some scruples as to 
the propriety of retaining even so much as the 
memory of them. Thus by slow degrees they 
have quite disappeared from our literature. The 
renown, however, of the enchanting fictions of 
Fulci iwd Ariosto gave birth to a few lifeless and 
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paltry imitations ; only one point was foi^tten, 
_ and that was to have recourse to the old Gallic 
^ originals. But, alas 1 what was ancieut France, 
O her history, her manners, and her literature, to a 
^^ class of writers who only drtained of reviving_2iu^ 
»^^ *^i more the ages of Kotiie aud Athens, aud^ho, in J 
, 'their ailtUige'BSlui'i nation, IioptStltO'^pcrfeuade the/ 
' ]>eople to suppress all rhyme in their songs, aud to 

supply its place by dactyls and anapests. J 

This exclusive love of classic anttquity acquired 
new force during the whole of the seventeenth cen- 
tury : so that no one thought of contraxlicting Boi- 
leau, when he so carelessly calle<l Villon 

The first wlio, in tJione rudn. uiipulistieil times, 
Cleared tha dark rajstery of onr ancieot rhymes. 

In the eighteenth century a kind of conservative 
instinct seemed to bring our men of letters back to 
the productions of the Middle Ages ; but by their 
anxiety to remove all philological difBculties from 
the old romances, they have retarded the time when 
these poems shall he as universally read among 
us as the Romancei-on are in Siiain, and Dante 
and Boccaccio in Italy. The imitations of Tressun 
and Caylna had their day; but as these prminc- 
tions were tricked out to suit the fashion of the 
age, they disappeared with the fashion which gave 
them birth. 

But the moment seems at length to have arrived 
when these ancient ]}oems shall be raised from the 
dead. A desire to know more of the earliest mon- 
uments of modem literature i« at length manifest- 
ing itself among us ; and before the expiration of 
teo yttars it ii probable that the most important of 
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these works will hare emerged, 90 to speak, into 
the perpetual light of the press. 

One word concerning tbe tuetre of these poems. 
They were written to be sung; and this is one 
point of leaemblance observable between tjie old 
<.ire«k rhapsodies and the heroic ballads of France. 
Doubtless the muiiic of these poems was solemn 
and monotonous, like that of oar devotional chante, 
or those village songs, whose final notes mark the 
recommencement of the tune. The ancient ballad 
of " Count Orri " is a piece of this kind ; and so 
also is tbe borlesque doscrtptioii of the death of 
Malbrouk. if yon suppress the refrain.* This kind 
of music strikes the ear agreeably, though its 
cadence is monotonous ; in proof of which I ap- 
peal to all our Recollections of childhood. 

In these old romances, as in the song to which I 
have just alluded, the verse b monorhythmic, and 
the metre either pentameter or Alexandrine. As 
these poems were written to be sung, it is evident 
that the pause or rest would naturally come aft^r 
the fourth syllable in pentameter lines, and after 
the sixth in Alexandrines, f Nor is this all. This 
necessary rest in the middle of the line gave the 



I certMulj- well enongh known, yet it may 
n few lines in proof of mv aasertioD. It 
«9ure is Alexandrine, nod the vene noito- 
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* ThoDgh this song I 
be necetear; to iiuote 
will be seen that the mi 
Thjiikmic. 

Madame & sn tour 
EUe aperjoit son page — de 
" Beaa page, mon beau paga, 

" La nonvell* qae j'aporte, — voa beaux yenx Tont plennr; 

Monflionr Malbrongh eat niort. — est mort et enteiri," etc. 

t To this rest, which was absolutely essentia! to tlie rousicol 



|n^el pent monter^ 
ir tout habUI^ 
qu»r noaveUe a ort^ ? '' 
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poet an opportunity of introducing at the close 
of the hemistii-h an unaccented syllable, as at 
the end of the feminuie rhymes of the present 
day. 

After au attentive examination of our ancient 
literature, it is impossible to doubt for a moment, 
that the old monorhythmic romances were set to 
music, and accompanied by a viol, harp, or guitar ; 
and yet this seems hitherto to have escaped obser- 
vation. In the olden time no one was esteemed a 
good minstrel, whose memory was not stored with 
a great number of historic ballads, like those of 
RoncfBvalles, Garin de. Loheruin, and Oerars de 
lioussUlon. It is not to be supposed that any 
one of these poems was ever recited entire ; but as 
the greater part of them contained various descnp- 
tions of battles, hunting adventui-es, and mar- 
riages, — scenes of the court, the council, and the 
castle, — the audience chose those stanzas and epi- 
sodes which best suited their taste. And this is 
the reason why each stansa contains in itself a dis- 
tinct and complete narrative, and also why the 
closing lines of each stanza are in substance re- 
peated at the commencement of that which imme- 
diately succeeds. 

In the poem of Gvrurs de Kevcrs I find the 
following curious passage. Gerars, betrayed by 
his mistress and stripped of his earldom of Nevers 
by the Duke of Metz, detennines to revisit his 
ancient domains. To avoid detection and arrest, 
he is obligeil to assume the guise of a minstrel. 
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IVd Geran dooned a gammt nU, 
And roDibd his xtecJc a vig] haa|;» 
Fur cDtUiiDgl]^ be played mud mng. ... 
Steed he had none ; u he wad fain 
To Uudge oD foot o'er hill and plain. 
Till Nevers' gate he atood before. 
There lucrry boi^hers foil a seore. 
fkaring, exclaimed in pleasaut mend: 
"Tbi* nnDBtrel eometh fur little gtiad; 
I veen, if he nngvtli all daj long. 
No one vill listen Ui liU aoog." 

In Bpite of theae unfavorable pmg^ioatics, Ge- 
rars presents himself before the castle of the Duke 
of Metz. 

Wliilat at the door he thns did wait, 
A knight eaiue thmogh the courtyard glltOj 
Who bade the minstrel enler atrai^C, 
And led him lo the cruwded hall. 
That be might pla; before them alL 
The minatrtil tben full soon began. 
In gesture like an aged man, 
But with clear vmce and muse gay, 
The songr "I Guillaume au Cornez. 
Great was the uourt in (h« hall of Loon, 
The tables were full of fowl and venison, 
On flesh and fish they feasted eiery one i 
Bat Gnillanme of these viands tasted none. 
Brown emsta ate he, and water drtuifc alone. 
When had feasted every Doble baron, 
TliB cloths were removed by squire and scullion. 
Count Onillamne then with the king did thus reason : 
"What thinketh now," qnoth he, "the gallant Charlon 
Will ha aid roe against the prowess of Mahou ? " 
QnotJi Lodis, ' ' We will take conncil thereon, 
To-morrow in the morning shalt thou coune, 
If anght by us in tliie matter can be done." 
Guillaurae heard this, — black was he as carbon, 
Be looted low, and seized a. baton, 
And said to the lung, " Of your fief will I none, 
• Charlemagne. 
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I will not kmp BO much u a spur's imn; 

But corao yon shall, whether you will or non." 
Thus tall fuor venps snng' tile kuigbC, 
For their gnat soUue and delight. 

ObaervB the expression " full four verses," which 
very evidently lueana four stjtnzas or couplets. 

Thus, then, we may consider the fact aa well es- 
tablished, that the old romances were sung; and 
that lience there wa-s a good reason for dividing 
them into monorhymc stanzas. 

And thus, too, we discover the reason why these 
romances were called chansons, or songs, and why 
they generally commenced with some such expres- 
sions as the following : — 

Good song, my lords, will it |ilense you to hear ? ■ . . 

Listen, lanlliu^, tu ■ merry song. . . . 

Hiatorio Ming:, »ni oi iDarTBUoiu renown .... 
We shall no longer look for the famous Chan- 
son de Roland or de Roncemiux in some for- 
gotten page of our ancient manuscripts ; nor shall 
we longer insist upon its having the brevity, the 
form, and even tlie aceustomod huixU'u of the mod- 
em ballad. We sliall now be content with a ref- 
erence to the mannseripts entitled L'l Romans, or 
La Chansons de Roncfvals, whicli can he easily 
found in the Royal Library; and after having read 
them, wo shall no longer believe that this precious 
monument of our national traditions and literature 
has forever perished. 

It is because we have not already done thiw, tliat 
we have always interpreted so incorrectly the pas- 
sage in tlie romance of the Srut,^* where the 
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audtor, after ennmCTatiQg tbe annj of William 
the Conqneror, adds : — 

TuOefn. ^m nnv foU veU. I wot. 
Honntcd tm tet^ tW v» swift of foot, 
W««t (oMh beton ilie unwd Dub 
Sagin^ of RdJadd mad OurienxuHk, 
Of Olirer aal iba braie -nnita. 
W1k> di«l « Uh pw of Kancesnls. 

We formerly ihonght, with the Due tie la ^ 
l!€re, that some short ballad was here spoken of ; 
and M. de Chateaubriand was the first to suspect 
the truth, when he said, " This ballad must still 
exist somewhere in the romance of ' Ohver,' which 
was formerly preserved in the Royal Library." 
The whole truth is that tbe Chanson de Ronoe- 
vaux exists nowhere but iu the Chanson de Son- 



Hitherto, by way of excuse for not reading these 
old romances, it has been fashionable to load them 
with all kinds of censure. It may not be amiss 
to examine some of the charges brought against 
them. 

It has been said that they contain uotbiug but 
ridiculous and incredible adventures ; that these 
adventures are all founded upon a pretended jour- 
ney of Charlemagne to Jerusalem ; and that they 
are a copy or a paraphrase of that absurd and 
insipid history of Charlemagne attributed to the 
Archbishop Turpin. Consequently their date is 
fixed no earlier than the close of the twelfth or the 
L-ommencement of the thirteenth century. Bat 
these opinions will not bear a very rigid scrutiny. 

Those who urge the improbability of the ad- 
ventures contained in these writings confound to- 
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gether two classes oE works, which have no kind of 
connet^tion, — that is to say, the old traditions of 
Brittany, and the ancient heroic ballads of France. 
The former, indeed, founded upon the marvels of 
the Saint Graal,'^ contain nothing but strange 
and miraculous adventures ; but the liomancea 
of the Twelve Peers contain a continued narra- 
tive, the more probable in its detail, inasmuch as 
these romances belong to a period of greater an- 
tiquity. The impossible forms no part of tlieir 
plan, and Lucan is not more sparing of the mar- 
vellous than the first poets who sang the praises of 
Koland aud Ciuillaume au Cornez. Nay, if any 
one should compare the details of the lives of 
our ancient kings, as they are described in the 
Chronicle of Saint-Deuis, and in our oldest ro- 
mances, he would soon be persuaded tliat the latter 

_ have incontestably the advantage in point o^jao^ 

- ability.\ 

The second charge is equally ill-founded. I am 
well aware that the antiquarians of the last century 
discovered a legend describing the journey of 
Charlemagne to the Holy Laud ; 1 am equally 
well aware tliat in addition to this there exists a 
very ancient romance, whose subject is the con- 
quest of a part of the Grecian empire by Charle- 
magne, and his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. But it 
is very imfair to conclude from this, that all the 
romances of the Twelve Peers have the same chi- 
merical foundation ; for the only one which treats 
of the war in the East was first discovered by the 
Abbfi de la Rue. not in France, but in the British 
Museum. With regard to the other monorhythmio 
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, far from being founded on the same 
event, the greater part of them do not even be- 
long to the age of Charlemagne. Thus, Gerars 
de Roussillon, of which nothing now remains but 
an imitation of a later date, records the wars of 
Charles Martel ; Gariu le Loht^ain, Girbert, and 
Berte aus Grans PiSa embrace the reign of 
Pepin-le-Bref ; liaoul de C'ambrai/, Guillaume au 
Comez, Gerarg de Nevers, transport ua to the 
days of Louis-le-Dfibonnaire ; and others refer 
back to the age of Charlea-le-Chauve, Of the 
poems which embrace the age of Charlemagne, the 
most ancient and authentic are the following : 
Agolant, or the exptdsion of the Saracens from 
Italy ; — Jean de Lanson, or the Lombard war ; 
— Guitedifi de Sassoigme, or the wars of Saxony 
against Witikind; — Les Quatre Fih Aymon and 
Girard de Vianne, or the wars of Auvergne and 
Dauphiny ; and Ogier le DawAa and lioncevaux, 
or the expedition to Spain. In all these there is 
not one word about Jerusalem, — not even so muoh 
as an allusion to that chimerical pilgrimage. We 
must not, then, condemn these romances because 
" they are all founded on the pretended journey of 
Charlemagne to Jerusalem." 

I now come to the last charge. And are the 
Romances of the Twelve Peers a paraphrase of 
the chronicle of Turpin, and consequently of a 
later date than this chronicle ? 

All your friends are well aware that you have 
been long engaged in preparing a valuable edition 
of the work of the Archbishop of Rhcinis. You 
have consulted the various manuscripts and the 
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s translations of this work ; you Lave com- 
pared the most correct texts and the most ancient 
i-eadings. It is then for you to decide, whether 
our ancient poems, being; only an imitation of this 
chi-onicle, are to be dated no farther back than the 
thirteenth, or, at farthest, than the twelfth centupy. 
And if I venture to offer you, in anticipation of 
your judgment, my own imperfect viewa upon this 
subject, I am urged to this step by the couWction, 
that my researches, though far leas enlightened 
than your own, will notwithstanding coincide with 
them. 

The author of this chronicle, whoever he may 
be, is very far from having made good the title 
of his work, — De Vitd et Gestis CaroU Mugnl. 
With the exception of a few sentences which are 
bestowed upon the first exploits and upon the 
death of Charlem^ne, the whole work is taken up 
in describing the crusade against the Saracens of 
Spain, and the defeat of the French rear-guard 
near Roncesvalles. According to the chronicler, 
the true motive of this expedition was a dream, in 
which Saint James commanded the Emperor to go 
and rescue his precious relics from the hands of 
the Saracens. In return for this, the Saint prom- 
ised him victory on earth and paradise in heaven. 
The first care of Charlemagne was, therefore, to 
build churches to Saint James, and to honor his 
relicH. Notn^thstanding all this, his rear-guard, 
as everjbody knows, was cut to pieces ; but this, 
according to the same chronicler, was the fault of 
the French themselves, who were enticed from 
their duty by the allurements of the Moorish 
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maidens. At all uvente, he declares that Charle- 
tnagne would have been damued after death, bad 
it not been for the great number o£ churches 
which he built or endowed. 

This brief analysis of tlie famous chronicle af- 
fords ua a glimpae of its design. The author was, 
without doubt, a monk ; and Geoffrey, Prior of 
Saint- And r(:Kle-Vienne, who first brought it from 
Spain, was living in the year 1092. Until that 
time the very existence of that legend was un- 
known ill France ; and there can be little doubt, 
that even the protection of the monk of Dauphiny 
would not have rescued it from the obscurity into 
which all the pious frauds of the same kind have 
80 justly fallen, had it not been for the infallible 
recommendation which Pope Calixtus II., formerly 
Archljisliop of Vienne, let fall u]ioii it from the 
height of hiH pontifical throne. But after all, the 
Holy Father never declared that this chronicle 
gave birth to the old French roniiinces, and we 
may therefore, with all due respect to his decision, 
maintain that the greater part of these romances 
are anterior in date to the chronicle. 

Indeed, who does not perceive that, if free scope 
had been given to the pious chronicler, — if he Had 
not been restrained by the necessity of adapting 
his work to the exigency of traditions generally 
adopted, — he would have omitted the defeat at 
Roncesvalles, which so unfortunately deranges the 
promisea made to Charlemagne by Monseigneur 
Saint Jacques ? 

But there are other proofs even more incontesta^ 
ble than these. In the epistle which the Prior of 
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V^ienne wrote to the clergy of Limoges when he 
sent them the ehroniole of Turpiu, he oliserves that 
he had I>eea the more anxious to pi-oCure the work 
from Spain, because that, previous to that time, the 
expedition of Charlemagne was known iu Frauce 
by the songs of the Troubadom's only. It would 
seem, then, that these Troubadours, or Jongleurs, 
did not wait for the inspiration of the Spanish 
legend in order to enable them to celebrate the ex- 
ploits of Roland, and to sing tbe sad but glorious 
day of Roncesvalles. 

In the course of this miserable monkish chron- 
icle the fictitious Turpiu happens to name the 
principal leaders of the army of Charlemagne. In 
doing this he confounds, with tbe most singular ig- 
norance, the poetic heroes of different geaeiutiona ; 
as, for example, Garin le Loherain and Oliver, 
the former of whom lived at the commencement of 
the reign of Pepin, and the latter in the last years 
of the reign of Charlemagne. On tlie same occa- 
sion he s])eaks of the valiant Ogier le Danois, who, 
says he, did such marvels, " that his praise is sung 
in balla^ls even down to the present day." The 
chansons of Roland and of Ogier, which are still 
preserved, are not, then, mere imitations of the 
legend of Tuipin. 

I feel that all further proof would be superflu- 
ous. Still, I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
fact that this Tiirpin, whom the former of these 
writings has transformed into an historian, far 
from being cited in the Ckanfon de lioland, as the 
guaranty of the circumstances accompanying the 
death of this Paladin, expires covered ^jtU vrouuds 
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some time before the death of Roland. But in the 
eliTonic-le, wiiioii was nude for and bj the monks, 
snd with the Simple design of exciting the zeal of 
the pilgrims to the shrine of Saint Janice Tnrpin 
appears only in onler to confess the d%'ing, and af- 
terwards to carry to Charleuiagne the story of the 
disa^troos defeat Surely, if the poets bad fol- 
lowed this chronicle, and had taken it, as has been 
pretendeil, for tlie foundation of their poems, they 
would have represented the good Axchbishop in 
the same manner \a which he has represented him- 
self. And if his testimony had been of any im- 
portance in their opinion, as it was in that of all 
the analysts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
they surely woukl not have begun by entirely over- 
throwing the authority of this testimony. 

The following is the description given in the 
famous Chanson de Sol and of the death of 
Turpin. I have praised these ancient poems so 
highly, that I might be accused of prejudice in 
their favor, if I brought forward no quotations to 
sustain my opinion. 

Tb« Archbishop, whom God loTed m Iiigh degree, 
Beheld hU wounds all bleedJDg f reah and free ; 
And then hia cheek more gha^y grew &nd wui. 
And a. faint abuddcr through liis membera ran. 
Upon die buttle-field his knee was bent; 
Brave Roland saw, and ta his saocor went, 
Straightway his helmet from his hrow unlaced, 
And tore the shining hauberk from liis breaaL 
Then r^«ng in his anns the man of Ood, 
Oently he laid him on the verdaot dod. 
" East, Sra," he oried, — "for rest thy suffering need*'* 3 
The priest replied, " Think but of warlike deedal 
The field is onra ; well may we boast this strife I 
But death steals on, — there is no hope of lifa ; 
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Sore Roland grieved ; nor raarvel I, alas I 

That thrice he svooned apon the iJiiuk )rreeu gam. 

Whan he reviYod, -witi a loud voice orieit he, 

" O Heavenly Father! Holy Saint Marie 1 
Why lin^ra dealh to lay me in my Kmve I 
Beloved Fnuioe ! bow have the good and brave 
Bmn torn froiu tbee, and left tiee wfak and poorl " 
Then tliuufthta of Aude, bis lady-love, ciune o'er 
His spirit, uid he whispered soft and aluw, 

" My gantle friend! — what parting full of wool 
Nrvgr w true a liegeman sbalt thou see : — 
Whate'er my fate, ChrJHt's benisoD on tlieel 
Christ, who did save from realms of woe boneadi, 
The Bebrew Prophets from the Mwnid death." 
Then to the Paladins, whom well he knew. 
He want, and one by one unaided drew 
To Tnrpin's side, well skilled in ghostly lore ; — 
No heart lind he to smile, but, weeping: sun>, 
He blessed tbem in God's name, with faith that ba 
Would soon vouchsafe to tliem a gliul eternity. 

The Archbishop, then, on whom Ood's beiiUon relt, 
Eihaosted, bowed hie head upon his breast ; — 
His raoutli woa full of dust and olotted gore, 
And many a wound his swollen visage bore- 
Slow beats his heart, liia panting bosom heaves, 
Death comes apace, — Do hope of cure relieves. 
Towards heaven be raised his djing hands, nnd prayed 
That God, wbo for our gins was niurUl niude, 
Bom of the Virgin, scomed and crucified. 
In paradise would plaoe him by his aide. 

Then Tuqun died in service of Charlun, 
In battle great and eke great orison ; — 
'GainHt Pagan host nlway strong cbampiun ; 
Qod grant to Iiim his holy benuon. " 
One qtiestioii more remains to be touched Upon, 
To whHt (,'entury do these historic Bongs, or 7?w 
a of' the Twtdve J'ters, belong? Some Lave 
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been so aceptifal in regard to their antiquity aa to 
fix their date as late as the thirteenth century ; — 
let us not fall into the opposite extreme, by refer- 
ring them bat-k to so early a period as that in 
which occurred the events they celebrate. But 
this discussion would demand a mure profound 
erudition and a more experienced judgment than 
I can bring to the tauk, and above all a more ex- 
tended view of the whole gi-ound of controversy 
than my present limits allow. Xor shall I ever 
nndertake this task, unless more skilful critics 
should be backward in maintaining the good cause ; 
a supposition which is by no means probable, for 
on all sides a taste, nay a passion, for these earliest 
mouumenta of motlern literature is springing up. 
£ven before a professorship has been endowed ia 
the College de France, for the purpose of thor- 
ouglily investigating the early stages of the French 
language, the public welcomes with avidity what- 
ever is thus dug up from the fmitful soil of our 
ancient country. The mine ia hardly open, and 
yet every day we hear of the publication of some 
old manuscript before unknown. Immediately 
subsequent to the publication of Le. Roman de 
lienartl, appeared under your own auspices our 
earliest comic opera, Le Jeu de Jiobin et Marion, 
and our earliest drama, Le Jeu d'Adam le Bossu 
d' Arras. M. de Roquefort has presented, as his 
offering, the poems of Marie de France ; and M. 
Chapelet, the agreeable romance of Lc Chdtelain 
de Coiiey. M. F. Michel, not satisfied with liav. 
ing published the romance of Le Comte de Pou 
tiers, is about bringing forward, with the assistanoa 
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at an able Orientalist, a poem entitled Mahomet, 
which will show ua in what light the religion and 
the peimrn of the Arab lawgiver were regarded in 
the East during the thii-teeiith eentury. M. Bour- 
dillon, who has long felt all the historic and liter- 
ary importance of the Chanson de Honceveaux, 
is now occupied in preparing an edition for the 
press ; and M. Robert, already favorably known by 
his work iipoii La Fontaine, will soon publish an 
edition of the fine old romance of Partenopex de 
Blois. Meanwhile the celebrated M. Baynouard 
is about completing his Glossaire des Langnes 
Vulgaircs ; and the AbbiS de la Rue is superin- 
tending the publication of a large work on lea 
Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les Trouvires. Thus the 
knowledge of our ancient literature develops itself 
more and more <laily ; and thus will arise, if in- 
deed it has not already arisen, a sober and enlight- 
ened judgment concerning the productions of the 
human mind during that long period bounded on 
one side by antiquity and on the other by the 
sixteenth century, the epoch of the revival of the 
arts and sciences. 

The author of the romance of BfTte. atta Grans 
PiSa flourished about the dose of the thirteenth 
century. His name was Adans or Aden^s, ac- 
cording to the general custom of designating an 
individual indifferently by his patronymic name or 
by Its diminutive, Tlie greater part of the man- 
uscripts give him the surname of Poi, or King ; 
and M. Roquefort think.t that it was bestowed 
upon him because one of his poems bore off the 
palm at a puf/ d'amour, or Court of Love ; " whilst 
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the learned authors of the Nisioire Litt4raire de 
l/i France suppose that AdeuSs was iudebted for 
this title to the justice of hia eontemporaries and 
to the superiority of his poetic talent. I shall 
hazard an opinion of my own, which does not con- 
form to either of these. We are acquainted with 
several Trouv^i-es, whose works obtained prizes in 
the Puys of Valenciennes or Cambray ; — they 
all took the surname of couronn^, and not that 
of roL 

But in the twelfth and thii-teenth centuries there 
was a King of the Minstrels (ffot des MSnBstrels). 
This pacific soyereign had the direction of the Jon- 
gleurs or Troubadours of the court, and I am 
inclined to think that his duties 1>ore no inconsid- 
erable resemblance to those of a modern leader 
of an orchestra. To him people addressed them- 
selves, when they wanted, a good singer, a good 
lute-player, or a good harper ; and the King of the 
Minstrels, as the most skilful of all, directed and 
animated the concert by voice and gesture. Such 
__ were probably the prerogatives and functions of 
~ie Roi Adenes. 

However this may be, — and although no one 
can doubt, on running over the names of hia nn- 
merous and illustrious protectors, that AdenSs en- 
joyed a high reputation as Trouvere and minstrel, 
— yet I do not find that any contemporary writer 
makes mention of him. It is tine, that in one of 
the copies of the fables of Marte de France, this 
poetess designates h Hoi Adans as the author 
of the first English ti'anslation of the fables of 
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Esop Gall we this book ; 

Kiiig Adiina dii! liiglily rata it. 

And into Eiiglish did tmnskle it, 

But this copy deceived the learned author of the 
catalogue of the La Valliere manuscripts. All 
other copies of Marie de France read Li rois 
Henrys, instead of Li roin Adunn. At all events, 
as many of the manuscriptB of Marie de France 
belong to the commencement of the thirteenth ceu- 
tury, it Is evident that they can make no mention 
of the works of Adeai^s, who did uat floui-ish till 
near its close. 

It is, then, to the writings of Aden^s, and par- 
ticularly to his romance of C'lSomadSa that we 
must look for information i-esjrecting the time in 
which he flourished, and for some circumstances of 
his life. 

Adends was bom in the duchy of Brabant, about 
1240. He doubtless exhibited, at au early age, a 
remarkable talent for poetry ; for Henry III., then 
Duke of Brabant, the warm friend of poets, and 
yet a poet himself, had him educated with care, 
and afterward chose him for his minstrel. It is 
very possible that the pretty songs of Henry HI,, 
which are still preserved in the Royal Library, 
were submitted to the correction of the youug 
Aden^s, before they were simg in public. Nearly 
all the princes of the thirteenth century give proofs 
of great talent, and sometimes of true poetic 
genius. But perhaps their highest, their most in- 
disputable merit was mainly owing to the choice of 
their minstrels. Thus, Blondel was <Ustinguished 
by the patronage of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and 
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Gaces Bnil^s by that of thv king of Navarre ; 
Charles d'AnJou, king of Naples, was accompanied 
by the liossu d'Arias, and we have seen that 
Adencia had merited the good graces of the Dnke 
of Brabant. 

Mtnatrel was I to tlie good Duke Henry ; 

Ha it vna tJut broag-ht mii ap and nouriahed me, 

And madu me learu the art of nunsUelsj. 

Henry died in 12(iO, regretted by Ins subjects, 
and above all by the poets, whose labors he lib- 
erally rewarded. Adenes, who, after the death of 
his benefactor, took every opportunity of praising 
his virtues, soon gained the affection of the Duke's 
children. Jean and Guyon preserved the poet 
from the ills of penury, and when Marie de Brabant 
became queen o£ France, she took biui with her to 
Paris. There, in his double capacity of poet and 
courtier, ho was honored with the most marked 
distinction. In those days, poets were permitted 
to eulogize the great, and to celebrate their numer- 
ous virtues. In doing this AdenSs had no peer ; 
but whilst he rendered due homage to those whom 
fortune surrounded with all the splendor of power, 
he Kstened also to the natural promptings of hia 
heart, and both respected and cherished all self- 
acquired renown. He somewhere says in Buevon 
de Comarchis : — 

If it pleaae God and lus nainta, tJirongli all my e.irtliJy daya. 
Of good men and uf raliant, I will gladly apeak in prusa ; 
What good I hear of them, I will record it in my lays, 
If aaght I hear that 'b ill, I will hold my peace always. 

The precise date of the death of AdenSs is nn- 
known. The last poem to which he has prefixed 
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his name is CUomad^s, whose story transports ua 
bavk to the reign of Diocletian. This is the long- 
est of the nutlior's poems, and contains no less 
than nineteen thousand octosyllabit; lines. The 
principal narrative is often interrupted by agree- 
able episodes, such as the history uf the miraculous 
deeds o£ the poet Vii^, " the greatest magician 
of Kome." Among other marvels, which unfor- 
tunately time hath put into his wallet as " alms for 
oblivion," Adenes mentions the baths of Puzzuolt. 
On each of these Virgil had inscribed the name of 
that disease which was instantly cured by the virtue 
of its waters. 

But the PhvBicians erer; one, 

Who mnoh ill und much gooJ have done, 

All of ihese writinga did deer; \ — 

For natliinjr could thu; gun thereby. 

And if those bntlis eiiBt«d nov, 

They "d like Ihani little enongh, I trow. 

A great number of copies of Cl^omades are 
still extant, — some of them nnder the title of 
Cheval de Fvst. This ckeval de Jiist, or wooden 
horse, takes a very active part in the romance. He 
traversed the air, yon know, with inconceivable 
rapidity, and was guided in his course by turn- 
ing a peg, which is sufficient to pi'ove that this 
famous courser is the ty]>c of the horse on which 
Pierre de Provence carried away the fair Ma- 
guclonne, and which, at a later period, nnder the 
name of C/avUrno, bore the divine Sancho so high 
in air as to make him confound the earth with a 
grain of mustard-seed, and its inhabitants with 
filberts. 

Clfomadia was written at the joint request of 
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Marie de Brabant and Blanche de France, who 
was married in 1269 to the Infante of Castile. 
The names o£ tlieaa two princesses determine very 
nearly the date of its composition. Maiiu de Bra- 
bant was married in 1274 to Philippe-le-ilardi ; 
and Blanche, on the death of her husband, re- 
turned to France in 1275. C'lSomaJee must, 
therefore, have been written between 1275 and 
1283, the year in which Philippe-le-Hai'di died. 

I have one word more to say ut this romance, . 
It thus comiimnces : — 

He who did write Ogler the Dons, 
And She of the wood, yolept Berlal'in, 
And Buei-oa b/ Comarchis make, 
Another book cloth undertake. 

These tliree romances are still preserved in 
the Royal Library, all of them complete, except 
Buevon de Comarchis, of which the first part only 
remains. Buevon, de Comarchis is a kind of ap- 
pendage to the old romances which immortalize 
the family of Guillanme au Comez ; in the same 
manner that the Enfances Ogier are the sequel 
of the romances of Ogier. It has been often 
supposed that Adenus was the author of all the 
poems of Guillanme an Coiiiez, and also of Ogier 
le Danois ; but this is an error ; for the origin of 
the greater part of these romances can be traced 
back to the very cradle of Frencl) poetry, — to a 
period far beyond the thirteenth century. 

Aden^s, on the contrary, is one of the last 
poets who sang, in raonorhythraic verse, the tradi- 
tions of our fabulous and heroic ages. . His verei- 
gcation is pure and correct ; but it may be said 
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that the aiihject of his narratives is the less poetio 
ill proiioitii>n_asjiis-stjle i»U»n«)res(r. 

Birt ^t»-4ptteT is already a thousand times too 

long ; and I therefore close these desultory re- 
iiiiirlis iii>on Adenes and his works, leaving it to 
the romanee of Berte aus Gratin Pi4s to plead its 
own (^ause. and to justify the importance which 1 
attach to its publication. 



FRITHIOF'S SAGA. 

The pspet on Frilhiv/'s Saga viu uiintribiH^l to the North 
AmrrU-an Review, and pulilUlied ui Uia uuniber for Jiilj, 1»3T. 
The deacription of rnnJ life in Sweden wrred afterwmd w « 
pnifiios to tha tranalittion of Tegnir's N allvanlsbamn {The 
'Children of the Lard'i Sui/per], vlien thiit piieni Rrst appeared in 
Ballast and oOitT Poems. Mr. Longfellow spent the siunmei' uf 
I83S in Sweden, aail there made the BCqtiaintBnee of Tegndr'i 
Saga- In reprinting tbs article he look the opportunity to re- 
Tna it, and eBpeoiult; loiiuprave tha tntnalutiaua. 

Here beginneth the Legend of Frithiof the 
Valiant. He was the son of Thorsten Vikingsaon, 
a thane, and loved fair Ingeborg, the daughter of 
a king. His fame was great in the North, and 
his name in the song of bards. Hi.s inarvellons 
deeds on land and sea are told in tradition ; and 
hia history ia written in the old Icelandic Saga that 
bears his name. This Saga is in prone, with o 
sionally a few stanzas of verse. Upon the events 
reoortled in it the poem of Tejrn(*r is founde<i. 

Ksaias Tegn(5r, Bishop of Wexio and Knight of 
the OrdtT of tlie North Star, was born in 1782 
and died in 1846. He Htinds fii-st among the 
poets of Sweden ; a man of beautiful imagination, 
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— a poetif genius of higb order. Ilia cotmtry- 
iiien ai-e jifoiul of him, and i-ejoice in Ilia fame. If 
you speak uf their literatui-e, Tegii^r will be the 
first name upon their lips. TLey will tell you 
with entliusiastn of Frithiof's SagH, and of Axel, 
and Svea, and the Childi'en of tUo Loi-d's Sapper. • 
The ino<1eru Scald has written his name in immor- 
tal Taana : not on the bark of trees alone, in tho 
" unspeakable rural solitudes " of pastoral song, 
but on the mountains of his fatherland, and the 
cliffs that overhang the sea, and on the tombs of 
ancient heroes, whose histories are epic poems, 

The Legend of Fritliiof is an epic poem, oom- 
posed of a series of ballads, each describing some 
event in the hero's life, and each written in a dif, 
ferent measure, according witli the action de- 
scribed in the ballad. This is a novel idea, and 
perhaps thereby the poem loses something in sober, 
epic dignity. But the loss is more than made up 
by the greater spirit of tlie narrative; and it 
seems a laudable innovation thus to describe vari- 
ous scenes in various metres, and not to employ 
the same for a game of chess and a storm at sea. 

It may be urged against Tegn^r, with some 
show of truth, that he is too profuse and elaborate 
in his use of figurative language, and that the 
same figures are sometimes repeated with little 
variation. But the reader must bear in mind that 
the work before him is written in the spirit of the 
Past ; in the spirit of that old poetry of the NorUi 
in which the same images and expressions are oft 
repeated, and the sword is called the Lightning's 
Brother ; a banner, the Hider of Heaven ; gold, 
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the Daylight of Dwarfs ; anil the g;rave, the Green 
Gate of Panidise. The old Scaltl smote the atriugs 
of his harp with as bold a hand as the Bersei-k 
amote his foe. Wheu heroes fell In battle, he 
Bang of theni in his Drapa, or Death-Song, that 
they had gone to driuk beer with the gods. Ue 
lived in a criKliilous age, in the dim twilight of 
the Past. He was 

The nkyiark in tlie iUvni of years, 
Thd pout uf tiie uiuni. 

In the vast soHtudes aroiin<l him " the heart of 
Nature beat against his own." From the mid- 
night gloom of groves the melancholy pines called 
aloud to the neighboring sea. To his ear these 
were not the voices of dead, but of living things. 
Demons roile the ocean like a weary steed, and the 
gigantic pines flapijecl their sounding wings to 
smite the spirit of the storm. 

With this same baptism has the soul of the mod- 
em Scald been baptized. He dwells in that land 
where the sound of the sea and the midnight 
storm are the voices of tradition, and the great 
forests beckon to him, and in monrnf\d accents 
seem to say, " Why hast thou tarried so long?" 
They have not spoken iu vain. In tliis spirit the 
poem has been written, and in this spirit it must 
be read. We must visit, in imagination at least, 
that distant land, and converse with the Genius 
of the plai^. It points us to the gfeat mounds, 
which are the tombs of kings. Their bones are 
within : skeletons of warriors mounted ou the 
ekt'letons of their stet.'(Is, and Vikings sitting 
gaunt and grim on the plankless ribs of their 
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Al»OBt prineTal MMpli e hy k%bs ov«r this 
Nortliern land, — almast priBeral soiitDde and 
*rilliMi« Yoa paH oat {ran Ae gate of the city, 
and, aa if bjr nagic, the scene eku^ea to a wild, 
woodland laixfaci^ie. Aromid yoa ar« forests of 
fir. Overbead bang tlie long ^ui-Uke bianchea 
traOing with moss, and heavy with red and blae 
cones. L'nderfoot is a carpet of yeHaw leaves, 
and the air is warm and balmy. On a wooden 
bridffe yon nroas a little silver stream. Anon yon 
nome forth into a pleaitant and snnny land of farms. 
WwhIch fenccN divide the adjoining fields. Across 
till! roa^l art! gsitnn, which are opened for you by 
tioopH of flaxen-haired cliildreii. The peasants 
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take off their hats as you pass. You sneeze, and 
they cry, " GimI bless you ! " The houses in the 
villa^s and smaller cities are all built of )iewn 
timber, and for the moat part painted red. The 
floors of the tavenis are strewn with the fragrant 
tips of fir boughs. In many villages there are no 
taverns, and the peasants take turns in receiving 
travellers. The thrifty housewife shows you into 
the best chamber, the walls qf which are lumg 
round with rude pictures from the Bible ; and 
brings you her heavy silver spoons — an heirloom 
— to dip the curdled milk from the pan. You 
have oaten cakes bnked some months before ; or 
bi-ead with anise-seed and coriandei- in it, and per- 
haps a little pine-bark.'^ 

Meanwhile the sturdy husband has brought hia 
horses from the plough, and harnessed them to 
your carriage. Solitary travellers come and go in 
uncouth one-horse chaises. Most of them Jiave 
pipes in their mouths, and, hanging around their 
necks in front, a leathern wallet, wherein they 
carry tobacco, and the great bank-notes of the 
country as large as yonr two hands. Yon meet, 
also, groups of Dalekarlian peasant-women, travel- 
ling homeward or city-ward in pursuit of work. 
They walk barefoot, carrying in their hands their 
shoes, which have high heeU under the hollow of 
the foot, and the soles of birch-bark. 

Frequent, too, are the village churches standing 
by the roadside, each in its own little garden of 
Gethsemane. lu the parish register great events 
are doubtless recorded. Some old king was chris- 
tened or buried in that church ; and a little sexton. 
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dw rain. If it be Snida^ tk peKants sh OB tbe 
ebardi atepa and eon t^r pnlnk-tiooks. Othen 
MW eonung don the road with th^r belored pas- 
tor, who talks, to them of holj thii^ from beneath 
Im hnmi-hrimtaetl bat. He speaks of fieMs and 
luiTVerta, aad uf the parable of the sower ^lat went 
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forth to sow. He leads them to the Good Shep- 
heril, and to the pleasant pastures of the spirit- 
laiid. He is their patriarch, and, like Melehisedek, 
both priest and king, though he has no other throne 
than the churcli pulpit. The women carry psalm- 
books in their hands, wrapped in silk handker- 
chiefs, and listen devoutly to the good man's words. 
But the young men, liko Craillo, care for none of 
these things. They are busy counting the plaits 
in the kirtles of the peasant-girls, their number 
being an indication of the wearer's wealth. It 
may end in a wedding. 

I must describe a village wedding in Sweden. 
It shall be in summer time, that there may be 
flowers, and in a southern province, that the bride 
may be fair. The early song of the lark and of 
chanticleer are mingling in the clear morning air ; 
and the sun, the heavenly bridegroom with golden 
locks, arises in the east, just as Olof Olofsson, onr 
earthly bridegroom with yellow hair, arises in the 
south. In the yard there is a sound of voices and 
trampling of hoofs, and horses are led forth and 
saddh^d. The steed tliat is to bear the bridegroom 
has a bunch of flowers upon his foi-ehead, and a 
garland of corn-flowers around his neck. Friends 
from the neighboring farms come riding in, their 
blue cloaks streaming to the wind ; and Anally, the 
happy bridegroom, with a whip in his hand, and a 
monsti'ous nosegay in the breast of his black jacket, 
comes forth from his chamber ; and then to horse 
and away, towards the village where tbe bride al- 
ready sits and waits. 

Foremost rides the Spokesman, followed by some 
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halt-dozen vill^^e musicians, all blowing and dram- 
ming and fifing away like mad. Then comes the 
bridegroom between his two jp-oomsmeii, and then 
forty or fifty friends and wedding guests, half of 
them perhaps with pistols and guns in their hands. 
A kind of baggage-wagon brings up the rear, laden 
with meat and drink for these merry pilgrims. At 
the entrance of every village stands a triumphal 
arch, adorneil with flowei's and ribbons and ever- 
greens ; and as they pass beneath it the wedding 
guests fire a salute, and the whole procession stops. 
And straight from every pocket flies a blaok-jaok, 
filled with punch or brandy. It is passed from hand 
to hand among the crowd ; provisions are brought 
from the wagon of the sumpter horse; and after eat- 
ing and di-inking and loud Inirrahs, the procession 
moves forward again, and at length draws near the 
house of the bride. Four heralds ride forward to 
announce that a knight and his attendants are in 
the neighboring forest, and pray for hospitality. 
" How many are you ? " asks the bride's father. 
" At least three hundred," is the answer ; and to 
this the host replies, "Yes; were you seven times 
as many you should all be welcome, and in token 
thereof receive this cup." Whereupon each her- 
ald receives a can of ale, and soon after the whole 
jovial company come storming into the farmer's 
yard, and, riding round the May-pole, which stands 
in the centre, alight amid a grand salute and flouT' 
ish of music. 

In the hall sits the bride, with a crown upon her 
head and a tear in her eye, like the Virgin Mary 
in old church paintings. She is dressed in a red 
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bodice and kh-tle, with loose linen sleeves. There 
is a gilded belt around her wnist ; and around her 
neok, strings of golden beads and a golden chain. 
On the crown rests a wreath of wild rosea, and be- 
low it another of cypress. Loose over her ghoul- 
dei-9 falls her flaxen hair ; and her blue innocent 
eyes are fixed npon the ground. O thou good aoid ! 
thou bast hard hands, but a soft heart \ Thou sat 
poor. The very ornaments thou weai-est ai-e not 
thine. They have been hired for this great day. 
Yet art thou rich ; rich in health, rich in hope, rich 
in thy first, young, fervent love. The blessing of 
Heaven be upon thee I So thinks the parish priest, 
as he joins together the hands of bride and bride- 
groom, saying, in deep, solemn tones: "I give thee 
in marriage this damsel, to be thy wedded wife in 
all honor, and to share the half of thy bed, thy 
lock and key, and every third penny which you 
two may poswss, or may inherit, and all the rights 
which Upland's laws provide, and the holy King 
Erik gave." 

The dinner is now served, and the bride sits be- 
tween the bridegroom and the priest. The Spokes- 
man delivers an oration, after the ancient custom 
of lus fathers. He interlards it well with qnotar 
tions from the Bible, and invites the Saviour to 
be present at this marriage feast, as. ho was at the 
marriage feast in Cana of Galilee. The table is 
not spai-ingly aet forth. Each makes a long arm, 
and the fea^t goes cheerly on. Punch and brandy 
are served up between the courses, and here and 
there a pipe smoked while waiting for the next 
dish. They sit long at table ; but, as all things 
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must have an end, so must a Swedish dinner. 
Then the dance begins. It is led off by the bride 
and the priest, wlio perform a solemn iniimet to- 
gether. Not till after midnight comes the Last 
Dance. The girls form a ring around the bride to 
keep her from the hands of the married women, 
who endeavor to break through the magic circle 
and seize their new sister. After long sti-uggling, 
they succeed ; and the crown is taken from her 
head and the jewels from her neck, and her bodioe 
is unlaced and her kirtle taken off ; and like a ves- 
tal virgin clad in white she goes, but it is to her 
marriage chamber, not to her grave ; and the wed- 
ding guests follow her with lighted candles in their 
hands. And this is a village bridal. 

Nor must we forget the sudden changing seaaons 
of the Northern clime. There is no long and lin- 
gering spring, imfolding leaf and blossom one by 
one ; no long and lingering autumn, pompous with 
many-colored leaves and the glow of Indian sum- 
mers. But winter and summer are wonderful, and 
pass into each other. The quail has hardly ceased 
piping in the corn, when winter, from the folds of 
trailing clouds, sows broadcast over the land snow, 
icicles, and rattling hail. The days wane apace. 
Erelong the sun hardly rises almve the horizon, or 
does not rise at all. The moon and the stars shine 
through the day ; only at noon they are pale and 
wan, and in the southern sky a red, fiery glow, as 
of sunset, bums along the horizon, and then goes 
out. And pleasantly under the silver moon, and 
under the silent, solemn stars, ring the steel shoes 
of the skaters on the frozen sea, and voices and 
the sound of bells. 



I 
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And now the Northern Lights begin to bum, 
faintly at tirst, like sunbeams playing in the wa- 
ters of the blue sea. Then a soft crimsun glow 
tinges the heavens. There is a blush on the cheek 
of night. The colors come and go, and change 
from crimsou to gold, from gold to crimson. The 
BDOW is stained with rosy light. Twofold from the 
ZL'nith, east and west, flames a fiery sword ; and a 
broEul band passes athwait the heavens like a sum- 
mer sunset. Soft j'Ui'ple clouds come sailiug over 
tilt! sky, and through their vapory folds the wink- 
ing stars shine white as silver. With such pomp 
as this ia Merry Christinas ushered in, though only 
a single star heralded the first Christmas. And in 
memory of that day the Swedish peasants danoe 
ou straw ; and the peasant-girls throw straws at the 
timbered roof of the bidl, and for every one tliat 
sticks in a crack shall a groomsman come to their 
wedding. Merry Christmas indeed I For pious 
souls church songs shall be snug, and sermons. 
preached; — 

arth aliflJi ring, 
libsreii aluUl tivg, 
a the uuynaag. 

But for Swedish peasants brandy and nut-brown 
ale in wooden bowls; and the great Yule-cake 
crowned with a cheese, and garlanded witli apples, 
and upholding a three-armed candlestick over the 
Christmas feast. They may tell tales, too, of Jons 
Lundsbracka, and Lunkenf us, and the great Riddar 
Finke of Pingsdaga.* 
And DOW the glatl, leafy midsiuumer, full of 
■ T^tlua uf Swediob pupnlar Ulas. 



Ana all i3,<, Uel]a on . 

Aiid all ibu ungclH lu 

On Chriatiuus duy 
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Mossoras u>d the soog of nighdngaks, is come I 
Saint John has taken the flowers and festival of 
heathen Balder ; aiul in everr village tli»« Is a 
May-pole fifty feet high, with wreaths and rosea 
and ribbons stt^aming in the wind, and a ncHsy 
weathercock on top, to t«ll the village whence tJie 
wind Cometh and whither it goeth. The stin does 
not set till ten o'clock at iiighL and the children 
are at play in the streets an hour later. The win- 
dows and doors are all open, and you may sit and 
read till midnight withoot a caudle. Oh, how 
beautiful is the summer night, which is not night, 
bnt a sunless yet nnclouded day, descending upon 
earth with dews, and shadows, and refreshing cool- 
ness ! How beautiftU the long, mild twilight, 
which like a silver clasp unites to-day with yes- 
terday ! How beautiful the silent hour, whea 
Morning and Evening thus sit together, hand in 
hand, beneath the starless sky of midnight ! From 
• the church tower in the public square the bell tolls 
the hour, with a soft, musical chime ; and the 
watchman, whose watch-tower is the belfry, blows 
a blast in hie horn for each stroke of the hammer, 
and four times to the four corners of the heavens, 
3 voice, he chants : — 



Ho! watchman, ho! 
IVelTeisthecloek! 
God keep oar town 
TVoni fire and brand. 
And hostile ksnd ! 
Twelve is the cloek ! 

From his swallow's nest in the belfry he can see 
the sun aU night long; and farther north the priest 
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stands at his door in the warm midnight, and lights 
his pipe with a common biu'ning-glass. 

And all this while the good Bishop o£ Wexio is 
waiting, with his poem in his hand. And such a 
poem, too I Alas I 1 am but too well aware that 
a brief analysis aiid a few scatteretl extracts t;an 
g^ve only a faint idea of the original, aud tliat noa- 
eequently the admiration of my i-eaders will pi-ob- 
ably lag somewhat behind my own. If the poem 
itself should ever fall into their hands, i hope that 
the foregoing remarks on Sweden, which now may 
seem to them a useless digression, will nevertheless 
enable them to enter more easily into the spii'it of 
the poem, and to feel more truly the influences 
under which it was written. 



The first canto desoribes the childhood and youth 
of Frithiof and Ingehorg the fair, as they grew up 
together under the humble roof of Hilding, theJr 
foster-father. They are two plants in the old man's 
garden ; — a young oak, whose stem i.s like a lance, 
and whose leafy top is rounded like a helm; and 
a rose, in whose folded buds the spring still 
sleeps and dreams. But the storm comes, and 
the young oak must wrestle witli it; the sun of 
spring shines warm in heaven, and the red lips of 
the rose open. The sports of their childhood are 
described. They sail together on the deep blue 
Bca: and when he shifts the sail, she elap;; her 
small white bands in glee. For her he plunders 
the highest bird's-nests, and the eagle's eyry, and 
bears her through the rushing mountain brook; it 
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is 8o sweet when the torrent roars to be pressed 
by small white arms. 

But ehildhoo<l aiul the sports thereof soon pass 
away, and Fritliiof becomes a mighty hunter. He 
fights the bear without spear or sword, and lays 
the conquered monarch of the forest at the feet of 
Ingeborg. And when, by the light of the winter- 
evening hearth, he reads the glorious songs of Val- 
halla, no goddess, whose beauty is tliere celebrated, 
can compare with Ingeborg. Fi-eya's golden hair 
may wave like a wheat-field in the wind, but Inge- 
borg's is a net of gold around roses and lilies. 
Iduna's bosom throbs full and fair beneath her 
silken vest, but beneath the silken vest of Inge- 
borg two Elves of Light leap up with rose-buda in 
their hands. And she embi-oiders in gold and sil- 
ver the wondrous deeds of heroes ; and the face of 
every champion that looks up at her from the woof 
she is weaving is the face of Frithiof ; and she 
blushes and is glad ; — that is to say, they love 
each other a little. Ancient Hilding does not 
favor their passion, but tells his foster-son tliat the 
maiden is the daughter of King Bele, and he but 
the son of Thorsten Vikingsson, a Thane ; he should 
not aspire to the love of one who has descended in 
a long line of ancestors from the star-clear hall of 
Odin himself. Frithiof smiles in scorn, and replies 
that he has slain the shaggy king of the forest, and 
inhei'its his ancestors with his hide ; and moreover 
that he will possess bis bride, his white lily, in spite 
of the very god of thimder, for a puissant wooer 
is the sword. 
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Thus clasea the first canto. In the second, old 
King Bele stands leaning on his sword in his hall, 
and with him is his faithful brother in arms, 
Thorsten Vikiugaaon, the father of Frithiof, silver- 
haired, and scarred like a vunic stone. The king 
complains that the evening of his days is drawing 
near, that the mead ia no longer pleasant to his 
taste, and that his iieliuet weighs heavily upon bis 
brow, lie feels the approach of death. There- 
fore he summons to hia presence his two sons, 
Helge and Halfclan, and with them Frithiof, that 
he may give a warning to tlie young eagles before 
the words slumber on the dead man's tongue. 
Foremost advances Helge, a gi-im and gloomy 
figure, who loves to dwell among the priests and 
before the altars, and now comes, with blood upon 
his hands, from the groves of saorifioe. And next 
to him approaches Flalfdan, a boy with locks of 
light, and so gentle in his mien and bearing that 
he seems a maiden in disguise. And after these, 
wrapped in his mantle blue, and a head taller than 
either, cornea Frithiof, and stands , between the 
brothers, like midday between the rosy morning 
and the shadowy night. Then speaks the king, 
and tells the young e^lets that his sun is going 
down, and that they must rule his realm after him 
in harmony and brotherly love ; that the sword 
was given for defence and not for offence ; that the 
shield was forged as a padlock for the peasant's 
barn ; and tliat they should not glory in their 
fathers' honors, as each can bear his own only. 
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If we cannot bend the bow, he says, it is not ours ; 
what have we to do with worth that Is buried ? 
The mighty stream goes into the sea with its own 
waves. These atid many other wise sayings fall 
from the old man's dying lips ; and tlien Thorsten 
Vikingsson, who means to die with his king as he 
baa lived witli him, arises and a^ldresses hia sou 
Frithiof. He tells huu that old age has whispered 
many warnings in his ear, which he will repeat to 
Mm ; for as the bii-ds of Odin descend upon the 
sepulchres of the North, so woi'ds of manifold wis- 
dom descend upon the lips of the old. Then fol- 
lows much sage advice: that he should serve his 
king, for one alone sliall reign, — the dark Night 
has many eyes, but the Day has only one ; that he 
should not pi-aiset the day until the sun had set, nor 
his beer until he had drunk it ; that he should not 
trust to ice but one night old, nor snow in spring, 
DOT a sleeping snake, nor the words of a maiden on 
his knee, — sagacious hints from the High Song of 
Odin. Then the old men speak together of their 
long-tried friendship, and the king praises the 
valor and heroic strength of Frithiof, and Thorsten 
has much to say of the glory which crowns the 
Kings of the Nortli-land, the sons of the gods. 
Then the king speaks to his sons again, and bids 
them greet his daughter, the rosebud. In retire- 
ment, says he, as it behoved her, has she gi'own up ; 
protect her ; let not the storm come and fix upon 
his helmet my delicate flower. And he bids them 
bury him ami his ancient friend by the seaside, — 
by the billow blue, for its song \s pleasant to the 
spirit evermore, and, like a funeral dirge, its blows 
ring against the strand. 
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And now King Bele and Thorsten VikingsBon 
are gathered to their fathers ; Helge and Halfdan 
share the throne between them, and Frithiof retires 
to his ancestral estate at Frainniis ; of which a 
description is given in the third canto, conceived 
and executed in a truly Homeric spirit. 

Three milm extended aroand the fields of the hom«st«Bd, on 

tliree sidsa 
VsJIeys and monnttuns and hilli, bat on tlie fonrth mde was tb* 



Binh wooda crowned the 

hillsidea 
Flouriabtid the golden com, and 



LahBB, fiill Di 
Hi'ld for the 



lita, bnt down the ilopo of the 
-hi^ vaa waving the rje- 
nambeTT their mirrDr held up tor the ntonn- 
np. in whose depths the high-homed rein- 



Had their kingly wiilk, and drank of a hundred brooklets. 
Bat in the valleys widel; aronnd, there fed on the greensvard 
Berda with khining hidea and nddet* tliat longed for the milk- 

*Hid these scattered, now here and now tlieie, were nmnberiean 

flucki) of 
Sheep with fleeces white, as thon seest the wbit«-laoking atraj 



Floi-h-wi 



■ spread o'er the heavenly Tanit, when it bloweth ii 
, (aBt fettered storm 



Couraers tuo times twelve, aU mettlesi 

Stamping Rtood in the line of etalle, and tagged at their fodder. 
Knoned with red were their manes, and their hoofa all whita 

wilh steel shoes. 
Th' baBqnet-hall. a honse by itself, was timbered of hard fir. 
Not five hondred men (at ten times twelve to the hundred*) 
VUled up the iwmiy hall, whan assembled for drinking, at Yule- 



tide. 






1 the Nortli. 




Wkn, vi^ kii drcr b«wd, and r 

Vala tbe bafr b«^ a^ tdk > baGitiM bi Mumt'i | 

HJdnT Itie flocc (viA thateh i 

Looked tba ctan, thnaa heavodj frieadi. down into the great 

haU. 
BtMuid tbs iratb, npoB ndk of rteeL were hanging in arder 
Bnaatplate and Itetmet logBtlier, and here and there amaig 

Downwud ligfatened a iwrad, as in ninter erenii^r a star Bhoote, 
More than helinetB and sirordi the ^elda iu the hall were m- 

■plendent, 
White as the orb of the son, or white as the moon's diik of ailTei. 

■Odin, the All-father; the Jnpiter of the Scandinsviuli my- 
thcIoBj. 

t Frey, the god of Fertility : the BfUchoB of the North. 

I The old pirates of the North. 

g Bragv, the gml of Song; the Scandinariiiii Apollo. 

II Mimer, the (Hant, «lio possessed the Welt uf Wiedam, ondei 
DDe of the roots of the Ash Igdrasil. 



Etgt and anon irent a maid rannd the boiuil, and flUsd np tho 

drink-homB, 
she cast di>\wu bur eym and binahed; m the aUeld hsr rfr- 
flection 
BlnBhed, too, even as bKs ; tluB gladdened the drinking champions. 

Am(Hig the treasures of Frithio£'s house are 
thi-ee of transcendent worth. The firet of these is 
the sword Angurvadel, brother of the lightning, 
handed down from generation to generation, since 
the days of Bjorn BUtand, the Blue-toothed Bear. 
The hilt thereof was of beaten gold, and on the 
blade were wondrous rnnes, known only at the 
gates of the siui. In peace these runes were dull, 
but in time of war tliey burned red as the comb of 
a cock when he fights ; and lost was he who in the 
night of slaughter met the sword of the flaming 
runes 1 

The seeond in price is an arm-ring of pui-e gold, 
made by Vaulund, the limping Vulcan of the 
North, and containing ui>on its border the signs 
of the zodiac, — the Houses of the Twelve Itimior- 
tals. This ring had been handed down in the 
family of Frithiof from the days when it came from 
the hands of Vaulund, the founder nf the race. It 
was once stolen and carried to England by Viking 
Sote, who there buried himself alive in a vast 
tomb, and with him his pirate-ship and all hta 
treasures. King Bele and Thorsten pursue him, 
and through a crevice of the door look into the 
tomb, where they behold the ship, with anchor and 
masts and spars ; and on the deck, a fearful fig- 
ure, clad in a mantle of flame, sits, gloomily scour- 
ing a blood-stained swont. The ring is upon liis 
I arm. Thoteten bursts the doors of the great 
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tonib astnuler wiUi his buM-e, aod. entering, does 
battle nitb the ^iiu spirit, and benrs home the 
ring as a trophy of his vielorj.'" 

The third great tieasore of the honse of Frithiof 
is tbe dragon-^^hip EUida. It was jpven tn one of 
f^thiofs ancestors by a sea-god, whom this au- 
eestor saved from drowniiig, somewhat as Saint 
Christopher did tbe angel. Tbo ancient mari- 
ner was homeward bound, when at a distance on 
tbe wreck of a ship he espie<l au old man with 
sea-green locks, a beard white as the foam of 
wares, and a face which smileil like the sea when 
it plays in sunshine. Viking takes this OH Man 
of the Sea home with him, and entertains him in 
hospitable guise ; but at bedtime the green-haired 
guest, instead of going quietly to his rest like a 
Christian man, sets sail again on liis wreek, like a 
hobgoblin, having, as he says, a hundred miles to 
go that night, at the same time tolling the Viking 
to Idok the next morning on the sea-shore for a 
gift of thanks. And the next morning, behold ! 
the dragon-ship Ellida comes sailing up the harbor, 
like a phantom ship, with all her sails set, and not 
a man on board. Her prow is a dragon's head, 
with jaws of gold : her stem, a dragon's tail, 
twisted and scaly with silver ; lier wings blaek, 
tipped with red ; and when she spreads them all, 
she flies a race with the roaring storm, and the 
eagle is left behind. 

These were Frithiof's treasures, renowned in the 
North ; and thus in his hall, with Bjiirn, his bosom 
friend, he sat, surrounded by his champions twelve, 
with breasts of steel and furrowed brows, the com- 
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ra<l<;s of liis fatht^r, and all the gitestB that had 
gathered together to pay the funeral rites to Thor- 
sten, the son of Viking. And Frithiof, with eyes 
full of tears, drank to his father's nmniory, and 
heard the song of the Scalds, a dirge of thunder. 



Fritliiof's Coni-tship is the title of the fourth 



High Bonndeil the aoag in Fritliiof's liall, 

And tha Si-ftlds they pnuaeil his fstliets tdl i 

Bnt Uie aoiiK rejoices 

Not Frilhiof, he hears oat the Scalds' loud TOJM*. 

And tlie G.irth has clad itself green ngtun, 

And the dri^iotiR switu once more on the main, 

Bnt the hero's son 

lie wanders in wowls, oiid looks at the moon. 
He ha<l lately made a hanquet for Ilelge and 
Halfdan, and sat beside Ingeborg tlie fair, and 
spoke witli her of those early days when the dew 
of morning titlll lay upon life ; of the reminiscences 
of childhood ; their names carved in the birch- 
tree's bark ; the well-knnwu valley and woodland, 
and the hill whet'e the great oaks grew from the 
dust of heroes. Ami now the banquet closes, and 
Frithiof remains at his homestead to pass his days 
in idleness and di-eams. But this strange mood 
pleases not his friend the Bear. 

It plcaaed not BjciiD these things to see : 
'' Wliat ails tliB youiig esgle no»," said ho, 
" Si> Hill, so oppreaaed ? 

Have the; plncked his winfiB ? buve they pii;roeil Ids brawt 
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"TraeeBangh, die coanen stamp in their ctall. 
For pre; . for pivT, sctvaiu Uie ialcona all ; 
Bnt Frilliiof imlv 
HiuiB in tbe cluuds, aod VMpe dd lonelj." 

Then FriUiiof set the draf^n free. 

And the sails s««Ued fall, and sooneA the as*. 

lUght uver the ba^ 

To the BOD* of the King be sleetvd bis waj. 

He iiods them at the grave of their father, 
King Bele, giving audience to the people, and 
promulgating laws, and he boldly asks the hand 
of their ^st«r Ingeboi^, this alliance being in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of King Bele. To this 
proposition Helge answers, in scorn, that his sis- 
ter's hand is not for the son of a thane ; that he 
needs not the sword of Frithlof to protect hia 
throne, but if he will be his serf, there is a place 
vacant among the house-folh which he can fill. 
Indignant at this reply, Fi-ithiof di-aws his sword 
of the flaming runes, and at one blow cleaves in 
twain the golden shield of Helge as it hangs on a 
tree, and, turning away in disdain, departs over 
the blue sea homeward. 



In the next canto the scene changes. Old King 
Ring pushes back his golden chair from the table, 
and arises to speak to his heroes and Scalds, — 
old King Ring, a monarch renowned in the North, 
beloved by all aa a father to the land ho governs, 
and whose name each night goes up to Odin with 
the prayers of hia people. He announces to them 
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his intention of taking to himself a new queen as 
a mother to his infant son, and tells them he has 
fixed his choice upon Ingeboi^, the lily small, 
with the blush of morn on her cheeks. Messen- 
gers are forthwith sent to Helge aud llalfdan, 
hearing golden gifts, and attended by a long train 
of Scalds, who sing heroic balhids to the sound of 
their hai-jis. Three days and three nights they 
revel at the court, and on the fourth morning re- 
ceive from Heige a solemn refusal and from Half- 
dan a taunt, that King Graybeard should ride 
forth in person to seek his bride. Old King Ring 
is wroth at the reply, and straightway prepares to 
avenge his wounded pride with his sword. He 
smites his shield as its hangs on the bough of the 
high linden-tree, aud tlie dr^ons swim forth on 
the waves with blood-red combs, and the helms nod 
in the wind. The sound of the appvoacliing war 
reaches the ears of the royal brothers, and they 
place their sister for protectiuu iu the temple of 
Balder.* 



Iu the next canto, which is the sixth, Frithiof 
and Bjiim are playing chess together, when old 
Hilding comes in, bringing the prayer of Helge 
and Ilalfdan. that Frithiof would aid tliem in the 
war against King Ring. Frithiof, instead of an- 
swering the old man, continues his game, making 
allusions as it goes on to the king's being saved by 
a i>easant or pawn, and the necessity of rescuing 
the queen at all hazards. Finallj-, he tells the 
ancient Hilding ta return to Bele's sons and tell 
* BaldM, the god of Om Suuuuer Sun. 



r 
I 




TW mnmaA tamt» JaMVibe* Q» meetii^ at 
FiitUaC 1^ 1]^iAbh b Bauer's temple, when 
aOaidy tfe Ugk itan Mafe fiartk, tike a lover to 
hk ■■U, w tip*D«. Httc all paarioBate Txnn are 
tetoU; he » wg a< » to pi w IuLl her wiA his sword 
while hoe <b cxtthr and ts Bt by Ikt nde here- 
mftn is YalkaBa, wkn the cfaanpigM ride fbctli 
to hatde fnm Ae vlrvr gabw. ud maidens bear 
rmnd the Bead-ban maaded wkh golden foam. 



The ei^fatb etato cmmneiHes in this wise. In- 
geborg sits in Baliler's temple, and waits the com- 
ing of Fritfaiof, till the stars fade awaj in the 
morning el^. At length he arrives, wild and hag- 
gard. He eontes from the Ting, or councU, where 
he has offered his hand in reconciliatinn to King 
Helge, and again asked of him his sister in mar- 
riage, before the assembly of the warriors. A 
thousand swords hammered ap]>lause upon a thoa- 
saud shields, and the ancient Hilding with his silver 
beard stepped forth and held a talk full of wisdom, 
in short, pithy language, that sounded like the 
blows of a sword. But all in vain. King Helge 
says him nay, and brings against him an accuse 
tion of having profaned the temple of Balder by 
daring to visit lugeborg there. Death or banish- 
ment is the penalty of the law ; hut instead of 
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being aentencGd to the usual punishment, Frithiof 
b ordered to aail to the Orkney Islaudi^, in order 
to ioree from Jarl Angantyr the payment of an 
annual tribute, whioh, siniie Bele'a death, he has 
neglected to pay. All this does Frithiof relate to 
Ingeburg, and urges lier to escape with him to the 
lands of the South, whei-e the sky is clearer, and 
the mild stai-s shall look down with friendly glance 
upon them through the warm summer nights. By 
the light of the winter-evening's fire, old Thorsten 
Vikiugsson had told them tales of the Isles of 
Greece, with their green groves aud shining bil- 
lows ; — where, amid the ruins of marble temples, 
flowers grow from the roues that utter forth the 
wisdom of the past, aud golden apples glow amid 
the leaves, and red grapes hang from every twig. 
All is prepared for their flight ; already Ellida 
spreads her shadowy e£^le-wings, but Ingeborg 
refuses to escape. King Bele's daughter will not 
deign to steal her happiness. In a beautiful and 
passionate appeal, she soothes her lover's wounded 
pride, and at length he resolves to undertake the 
expedition to Jarl Angantyr. He gives her the 
golden arm-ring of Vaulund, and they part, she 
with mournful forebodings, and he with ardent 
hope of ultimate success. This part of the poem 
13 a dramatic sketch in blank verse. It is highly 
wrought, aud full of poetic beauties. 



Ingeborg's Lament is the subject of the ninth 
canto. She sits Ity the seaside, and watirhes the 
westward-moving sail, and sjieaks to tlie billows 




Kisg Hc^staads brtlw m^ A wb uid pnjs to 
the 8cvd> Cor & tenqwrt; aad kmo Fridii«f lieazs 
tfae wing* of die etorm fi^ipu^ in tbe distame, 
tad, at wind-ctM Ham and anowy Hod beat 
t tlte Ranks of his ship, be nags : — 



Uitta BsMer'a gtme ; 
Wanner ihan ic here is. 

Whiter than the sea-foaiD 

Swelled the maiden'* breaat 

Hat tlio tempent waxes sore ; it screams in the 
HhrotiilH, ntid (tracks in the keel, and the dragon- 
(thip h-aps from wave to wave like a goat from cliff 
to vYiif. Krithiof fears that witchcraft is at work, 
luid oallinjf Bjiirn, he bids liim gripe the tiller with 
hiM boiir-paw whilo he climbs the mast to look ont 
upon the xea. From aloft he sees the two fiends 
riding on a whale ; Hcid with snowy skin, and in 
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shape like a white bear, — Ham, with outspread, 
floiiuding wings, like the eagle of the storm. A 
battle with these sea-monsters ensues. Ellida 
hears the liero's voice, and with her copper keel 
smites the wliale so that he dies ; and the whale- 
ridera learn how bitter it b to bite blue steel, be- 
ing transfixed with Northern spears hurled fi-oni 
a hero's hand. And thus the storm is stilled, 
and Frithiof reaches at length the shores of An- 
gautyr. 

XI. 

In the eleventh canto Jarl Angantyr sits in Us 
ancestral hall carousing with his friends. In 
merry mood he looks forth upou the sea, where 
the sun is sinking into the waves like a golden 
swan. At the window tlie ancient Halvar stands 
sentinel, watchful alike of tilings within doors and 
without; for ever and anon be drains the mead- 
horn to the bottom, and, uttering never a word, 
thrusts the empty horn in at the window to be 
filled anew. At length he announces the arrival 
of a tempest-tost ship, and Jarl Angantyr looks 
forth, and recognizes the dragon-ship Ellida, and 
Fvithiof, the son of his friend. No sooner has he 
made this known to his followers, tlian the Viking 
Atle springs up from his seat and screams aloud : 
" Now will I test the truth of the tale tliat Frithiof 
can blunt the edge of hostile sword, and never 
begs for quarter," Aceoi'dingly he and twelve 
other champions seize their arms, and rush down 
to tlie sear^hore to welcome the stranger with war- 
like sword-play. A single combat ensues between 
Frithiof and Atle. Both shields airs deft in twain 



■ortHt. tfaraws Ua •«■ away, «i4 the oamlwtaDts 
■ iiiltii anecdv »«TwJ. Atfe Uk. and Fri- 
tUoi, M ke pb)i*» Ib kuc «pM Ae breast of his 
tot, mn Alt, if he bd kb noi4, the Viking 
gbidd fed its ak/p e^ sad tUa. The haughty 
Atfe bids hnn go aad i Marer his sntd. ptamiaing 
to lie sdD aad await dealk, wUck proanae be fnl- 
fila. Fnlhii)£ setaes Aagamdti, and when he re- 
toms to smite the pimirate Viking, be is 90 moved 
by hb MNu^e lad raagBaniuiit}- that be stays the 
hlo«', setxes the hand of the falien, aod they re- 
turn together as friends to the baaqaet-lial] of 
Angao^r. This hall is adorned with taon than 
wonted splendor. Its walls are not wainscoted 
with rongh-hewn planks, but cohered with gold- 
leather, stamped wiih flowers and fruits. No 
hearth glows in the centre of the floor, but a mar- 
ble fireplace leans against the walL There is gla^s 
in the windows, there are locks on the doors ; and 
instead of torches, silver chandeliers stretch forth 
their arms with lights over the banquet-table, 
whereon is a hart roasted M'hole, with larded 
haunches, and gilded hoofs lifted as if to leap, and 
green leaves on its branching antlers. Behind 
each warrior's seat stands 3 maiden, like a star 
behind a stormy cloud. And high on his royal 
chair of silver, with helmet shining like the aim, 
and breastplate inwrought with gold, and mantle 
star-spangled, and trimmed with purple and er- 
iiiiue, sits the Viking Angantyr, Jarl of the Ork- 
neys. With friendly salutationa he welcomes the 
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BOQ of Tliorsten. and in a goblet of Sicilian wine, 
foaming like tlie sea, drinks to the metuoiy of tlie 
de])arted ; while Soalds, from the hills of Morven, 
sing heroic songs. Frithiof relates to hiiu his ad- 
▼enturea at sea, and makes known the object of his 
mission ; whereu))on AugantjT declares that he 
was never tributary to King Bele ; that, although 
he pledged him in the wine-ciip, he was not sub- 
ject to his laws ; that bis sons he knew not ; bat 
that, if they wished to levy tribute, they must do 
it with the swoixl, like men. And then he bids 
his daughter bring from her chamber a rii^hly em- 
broidered purse, which he fills with golden coins 
of foreign mint, and gives to Frithiof as a pledge 
of welcome and hospitality. And Frithiof remains 
his guest till spring. 



In tlie twelfth cnnto we have a description of 
Fritliiof's returu to his native land, lie finds hia 
homestead at Framniis laid waste by fire ; house, 
fields, and ancestral forests arc all burnt over. As 
he stands amid the ruins, his falcon perches on his 
shoulder, his dog leaps to welcome him, and his 
anow-white steed comes with limbs like a hind and 
ueck like a swan. He will have bread from his 
master's hands. At length old Ililding appojirs 
from among the rums, and tells a mournful tale : 
how a bloody battle bad been fought between King 
King and Helge ; how Helge and his host had 
been routed, and in their flight through Framnas, 
from sheer malice, had laid waste the lauds of 
Frithiof ; and finally, how, to save their cronn and 
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kii^oD, tbe brothers had given Ingeboi^ to be 
the bride of King Itin^. He describes the bridal, 

as tbe train went up to the temple, with vii^ns in 
whit«, and men with swords, and Scalds, and the 
pale bride seated on a block steed like a epirit on 
a cloud. At tbe altar the fierce Uelge had torn 
the bracelet, the gift of Frithiof, from Ingeborg'a 
arm. and adorned with it tbt; image of Balder. 
And Frithiof remembers that it is now mid-sum- 
mer, and festival time in Haider's temple. Thither 
he directs his Bt«])s. 



The sun stands, at midnight, blood-red on Gie 
monntains of the North. It is not day, it is not 
night, but something between the two. The 
fire blazes on the altar in the temple of Balder. 
Priests with silver beards and knives of flint in 
their hands stand there, and Kiug Helge with his 
crowD. A soimd of arms is heard in the sacred 
grove without, aud a voice commanding Bjom to 
guard the door. Then Frithiof rushes in like a 
Btorm in autumn. " Here is your tribute from the 
Western seas," he cries; "take it, and then be 
there a battle for life and death between us twain, 
here by the light of Balder's altar ; — shields 
beliiiid us, and bosoms bare ; — and the first blow 
be thine, as king ; but forget not that mine is the 
second. Look not thus toward the door ; I have 
caught the fox in his den. Think of Framnas, 
think of thy sister with golden locks ! " With 
these words he draws from his girdle the purse of 
Augantyr, and throws it into the face of the king 
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with siich force tliat the blood guslies from hia 
Diouth, iind he fnils senscluHS at the foot of the 
altar. Frithiof then aeLtes the bracelet on Balder's 
arm, and in trying to draw it ofE he pulls the 
wooden statne from its base, and it falls into tlie 
flames of the sltar. In a moment the whole temple 
is in a blaze. All attempts to extiiigtiish the con- 
flagration are vain. The fire is victorious. Like 
a red bird the tlame sit^ u]>on the roof, and flaps 
its loosened wings. Mighty was the funeral pyre 
of Balder I 



The fourteenth canto is entitled Frithiof in 
Kxile. Fiithiof sits at night on the deck of his 
ship, and chants a song of welcome to the sea, 
which, as a Viking, he vows to make his home 
in life and his grave in death. "Thou knowest 
naught," he sings, "thou Ocean free, of a king 
who oppresses thee at his own will." 



Thy kin) 



Who trembleu dstst. 



Thy fonm-vliite broiut. 
Blue fieldH like tlieae 



Ilia keels go thorough 

Like plongli in tlla fiUTUUgll. 



The aeethi sdwd there. 



He turns his prow from shore, ami is putting 

I to sea, when King Helge, with ten ships, comes 

ailing out to attack him. But anon the ships 
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sink down into the sea, as it drawn downward by 
invisible tiands, and ilelge saves himself by swim- 
ming ashore. Then Bjoi-u laughed aloud, and told 
how the night before he had bored holes in the 
bottom of each of Ilelge's ships. But the king 
now stood on a cliff, and bent bis mighty bow of 
steel against the rock with such force that it 
snapped in twain. And Fritliiof jeering cried that 
it was rust that bad broken the bow, not Helge's 
strength ; and to show what nerve there waa in a 
hero's arm, he seized two pines, large enough for 
the masts of ships, but shaped into oars, and rowed 
with such marvellous strength that the two pines 
snapped in his hands like reeds. jVnd now uprose 
the Bun, and the land-breeze blew off shore ; and 
bidding his native land farewell, Frithinf the 
Viking sailed forth to scour the Bea& 



The fifteenth canto contains the Viking's Code, 
the laws of the pirate-ship. No tent upon deck, 
no slumber in bouse, but the shield must be the 
Viking's couch, and his tent the blue sky overhead. 
The hammer of vietonous Thor is short, and the 
sword of Frey but an ell in lengiJi ; and the war- 
rior's steel is never too short if he goes near enough 
to the foe. Hoist high the sail when the wild 
storm blows ; 't is raeny in stormy seas ; onward 
and ever onward ; he is a coward who strikes ; 
rather sink than strike. There shall be neither 
maiden nor drunken revelry on board. The 
freighted merchantman shall be protected, bat 
must not refuse his tribute to the Viking ; for the 
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V iking la kino; nf the wave)', and the merchant a 
Blave to gain, and the steel uf the brave is as good 
as the gold of the rich. The plunder shall be 
divided on deck, by lot and the tbi'owing of dice ; 
but in this the sea-king takes no share ; glory is his 
prize ; he wants none other. They shall be valiant 
in fight, and merciful to the conquered, for he 
who begs for (juarter has no longer a sword, is no 
man's foe, and Prayer is a child of Valhalla, — 
tbey must listen to the voice of the pale one. 
With such laws sailed the Viking over the foaming 
sea for three weary years, and came at length to 
the Isles of Greece, which in days of yore his father 
had 80 oft described to him, and whither be had 
wished to flee with Ingeborg, And thus the forma 
of the absent and the dead rose up before him, and 
seemed to beckon him to his home in the North. 
He is weary of sea-fights, and of hewing men in 
twain, and the glory of battle. The flag at the 
masthead pointed northward ; there lay the be- 
loved land ; he resolved to follow the course of 
the wiuda of heaven, and steer back again to the 
Morth. 

' XVI. 

Canto sixteenth is a dialogue between Frithiof 
and bin friend Bjijm, in which the latter gentleman 
exhibits some of the rude and uncivilized tastes of 
his naineaakc. Bruin the Bear. They have again 
reached the shores of their fatherland. \Vititer is 
approaching. The sea begins to freeze around 
their keel. Frithiof is weary of a Viking's life. 
He wishes to pass the Yule-tide on land, ai^d to 
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Tisit King Ring and his bride o£ the golden locks, 
hid beloved lugeborg. Bjom, dreauiitig all ibe 
while of bloody exploits, offers himself as a com- 
panion, and talks of firing the king's palace at 
night, anil bearing off the queen hy force. Or if 
his friend deems the old king worthy of a. liobn- 
gSug,'* or of a battle on the ice, he ia ready for 
either. But Fritbiof tells him that only gentle 
thoughts now fill his boaoni. tie wishes only to 
take a last farewell of Ingeborg. These delicate 
feelings cannot penetrate the hirsute breast of 
Bruin. He knows not what this love may be — 
this sighing and sorrow for a maiden's sake. The 
world, he says, is full of maiden.^, and he offers 
to bring Fritbiof a whole ship-load fi-om the glow- 
ing South, all red as roses and gentle as lambs. 
But Fritbiof will not stay. He resolves to go to 
King Ring, but not aloue, for his sword goes with 



The seventeenth canto relates how King Ring 
sat in his banquet-hall at Yule-tide and drank 
mead. At his side sat Ingeborg his queen, like 
Spring by the side of Autumn. And an old man, 
and unknown, all wrapped in skins, entered the 
hall, and humbly took his seat near the door. 
And the courtiers looked at each other with scorn- 
ful smiles, and pointed with the finger at the hoary 
bear-skin man. At this the stranger waxed angry, 
and seizing vrith one hand a young coxcomb, he 
" twirled him up and down." The rest grew 
silent *, he would have done the same with them. 
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"Who breaks the peace?" quoth the king, "Tell 

us who thou art, and whence, old man." And the 

old man answered, 

In An^oisli wtw I iiiirtnred, Waiit U my homesteBd hight, 

Now cume 1 from the Wolf'a den, I slept with him laat 

But Kiiig Ring is not so easily duped, and bids 
the stranger lay aside bis disguise. And straight 
the shaggy bear-skin fell from tlie head of the un- 
known guest, and down from liis lofty forehead, 
over his shoiJders broad and full, floated his shin- 
ing ringlets like a wave of gold. Frithiof stood 
before them in a licb mantle of blue velvet, with a 
band-broad silver belt around his waist ; and the 
color came and went in the eheek of the queen like 
the Koi'thern light on fields of snow, 

And iiB two water-lilies, beneiitli tlie tempest *B nuglit, 
Lie hoaving on tliB billow, bo heavad ber bosom wliitfl. 

And now a horn blew in the hall, and kneeling 
on a silver dish, with haunch and shoulder hung 
" with garlands gay and rosemary," and holding 
an apple in his mouth, the wild-boar was brought 
in."» 

And King Ring rose up in bis hoary locks, and, 
laying his hiind ujK>n tlie boar's head, swore an 
oath that he would conquer Frithiof. the great 
chanipion, so help him Frey and Odin, and the 
mighty Thor. With a disdainful smile Frithiof 
threw his sword u}^>on the table so that the ball 
eehoed to the clang, and every warrior sprang up 
from liis seat, and turning to the king he said : 
" Young Frithiof is my friend ; I know him well, 
and I swear to protect him, were it agunst the 
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world ; so help me Destiny and toy good sword." 
llii: king was pleased at this great frccdum of 
speech, aud invited the stranger to remain tfaeir 
guest till BpriDg, bidding lugvlMtg Gil a golilet 
with the choicest wine for the stranger. With 
downcast eyes and trembling hand she presented 
Fritliiof a goblet, which two men, as men are now, 
could out have drained, but he, in honor of his 
lady-love, quaffed it at a single draught. And 
then the Snald took his harp and sang the song of 
Hagbart and Fair Signe, the Komeo and Juliet of 
the North. And thus the Yule-carouse was pro- 
longed far into the night, and the old fellows drank 
deep, till at length 

The; all to sleep dep»Tted, witbontcD pain or care, 

But old King King, the grsybeard, alept wicb Ingebois (he fur. 



Tho next canto dest?ril)e3 a aledge-ride on the 
ice. It lias a cold breath about it. The short, 
sharp stanzas are like the angry gosts of a north- 
wester. 



" Fiire not o'er the ice," the stranger ones ; 

" It will burst, and full deep tbe cold bath liea." 



Threatening anit dark looked the atran;^ ronn 
Hia Bteel ahoea nith haste uri his feet he boimd. 

The sledge-horBe starta forth strong and free \ 
He morteth SomeB, ao glad ia he. 



They gn as a BWm: 
No bebd to his qne 

Bnt the steel-ahod ahampion stondeth not stUl, 
Ho paaseth them by lu swift a« he will. 

He Darvea man)' ranea in the froien tide, 
Fiiir Iiigebetg o'er ber own nHiue cloth glide. 

Thus they speetl away over the 'me, but beneath 
them the treacherous Kau f lies in ambush. She 
bi-eaks a hole iu her silver roof, the sledge is sink- 
ing, and fair Ingfhorg is pale with fear, when the 
stranger on his skates conitjs sweeping by like a 
whirlwind, fie seizes the steed by his mane, and 
at a single pull places the sledge upon firm ice 
again. They return together to the king's palace, 
where the stranger, who is none else than Frithiof, 
remains a guest till spring. 



The nineteenth canto is entitled Frithiof'a Temp- 
tation. It is as follows : — 

S^riug U coming, birds are twittering, forests leaf, and smiles 

tliesan. 
And the locHeiiod torrenla dovmi-ard, «ngiiig, to the oeeau nm ; 
Glowing like the uheek of Freya, peeping ronbnds 'gin ta ope, 
d in boman hearts awaken lore of life, and joy, and hope. 



Now wiU hunt the : 



int monarah. and ihe qaeeii ihall join U 

iplendor, ia asaeinbled all the court ; 



• The steed of Odin. 

t A giuitam holding doiniui 
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Bwi naf load, aad %mrvn rMtli, iIiHIiim pas dw gnmnd ■!■ 

Aad, vith hood* npoa dwir efeliilc, icnaa ifas fmUsoa tor iLmr 

See, the Qneem of tbe Aim ■Jtmww ! Fiillugf . gate not mt tlu 

Kgta; 
Uke a lUr apoa > qoisg-clgiid oltB ille On her paitnj vhite. 
Half of Frera.* li»U of Itot»,t JM more beaateoiu than dma 

And from her light hat of pnrple vai? a]oft the feachen bine. 

Gaze uot at her « ve's blae heaveD, gale not at het golden hair ! 
Ob b«ware ! bvr *aut la nkeiMler. full h«r bodom u, bewBn! 
Look not at the nse and tilr on her rheeb that shifting plajr, 
List Dot to the Toiee beloved, whisperii^ like the wiud of May. 

Now the hantsmaii'g band is readT. Horrali ! orer hill and dale I 
Hurns nog, and the hawks lisht apward to the hall of Odin suL 
All Che dwelltra in the forest Kek in fear their earem hams, 
But, with spear outilrelclied before her, after them (he Val^^ 

The old king cannot keep pace with the chase. 
Fi'ithiof rides 1;>e>jidQ bim, silent and sad. Gloomy 
musings rise within him, and he hears continually 
the mournful voices of his own dark thoughts. 
Why had he left the ocean, where all care is blown 
away by the winds of heaven ? Here he wanders 
amid dreams and secret longings. He cannot for- 
get Balder's grove. But the grim goda are no 
longer friendly. They have taken his rosebud and 
placed it on the breast of Winter, whose olull 
breath covers bud and leaf and stalk with ice. 
And thus they come to a lonely valley shut in 
by mountains, and overshadowed by beeches and 

* The godileaa of Love and BeAnt; ; the Venus of the North, 
t One of tliu ViUkp^, oi Gsleslial liigiiu, who bear <^ flw 
wula of tee alaiu in battle. 
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alJors. Here the king alights; the quiet of the 
place invites to sltunher. 

Then threw FrilJiiof down liia mantle, ami upon Che ^^ensword 

And the annient; king so tmstful laid an FritliiuE'a kuse hk head, 
Slopt Ha calnil)' AS the huru iil<>e]jeth, after war's itlarm, 
Oil bia shield, or as an iofant sltwpa npon ita motbtir'a arm. 

As he alaiubcrs, hark! tliera ^nga a aoal-black bird upon Uie 

" Ilnsten. Frithiof, elajthe old man, end your quarrel Bt ablow; 
Take hia queen, for aJie U thine, and ouce the bridal klBii she 



Frithiof listens ; haikl there sings a snow-white bird upon the 
" Though no human eye beholds thee, Odin's eye beholds iJuM 



Tbos the two wood-birds did warble : FritUof took hia wsr-awotd 

good. 
With a sliuiltler hurled it from liiia. Far into the gloomy wood. 
Cuul-bluuk bird Qies down to NasCrHud,* hut on liglil, unfolded 

winga. 
Like the tone of harps, (be other, sounding towards the snn, np- 

■pringB. 

Straight the andent king awakens. "Sweet has been mj 

sleep," he said: 
" Plenaantly sleeps one in the shadow, guarded by a brave man's 

blade. 
But where is thy sword, stranger ? L^btning's brother, where 

is be? 
Who thus parts yon, who ahould ttenvt from each other parted 

bel" 

* Till' Stnuid ut Corpses ; a region in the Niffelhem, or Scaudi- 
>viui hell. 



^ 



dM W bH noc been 
ntFritlnof 



— fe W ln> big MMpHMd Ae Wn B Us gaest 

— tmAttaaL He Aia ^Arads Ub Idr fcanag 

■nr: k kl cxfHted A> n ' e «< > wrior 
«i&mvBT;kkkU«4fak«X»tn tatters. 
BM ■■« W kat fMwi Im, aad far^nn; bas 
^titA.mmliimgtam. Hb is mob to be gathered 
toMifrtiii. VMlbf AaB tak» l» iiBoa aad 
Hatiim after tea. Ta Am W ^D i«phd hk 
eMal.anltk»tkirfEWdnnim«aa«ML Bat 
Fri^Mtf Mraos, Oat ke eme at* as a tUef to 
Meal aasf Oe ^pna^ bat aatr ta ^aae vpoa her 
face oaee bm«. He wiD raaaia b» kaiger. The 
w^iaiMg of the offitaJeJ gods hai^ over him. 
^k IS aa oB^v. Ob the gnea mth be seehs no 
laore tor peaee. £ar the eaith bums beneath his 
Ceet, and the trees lend hin do shadow. ^ There- 
fore," he cries, ** away to sea again ' Away, my 
di^oD biare, to bathe again tfay jntch4>lack breast 
in the briny ware ' Flap thy white wings in the 
clouds, and cot the billuw with a whistling sound ; 
fly, fly, as far as the bright stars gtiifie thee, and 
the sabject billows bear. Let me hear the Itght- 
Ding's voice again, and on the open sea, in battle, 
amid clang of shields and arrowy rain, let me die, 
and go up to the dwelling of the gods ! " 



* 
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In tbe twentieth canto the death of King Ring 
is describeil. The sunshine of a pleasant spring 
morning plays into the palace-hall, when Frithiof 
enters to hid his royal fiiends a last farewell. 
With them he bids his native land good-night. 

No more sball 1 Bee 

lu ita apw&rd maCioQ 

Th« smoke of tlie NorUilaacl. Man is a alave: 

The f alfls decree. 

On tlie wHste uf the ocean 

There U my futheriauii, tliere ia my grave. 

Qd not ta thu strand, 

Ring, witli thy bride, 

MXbi tlie stats spread their light tliroiigh (Jie s^. 

Perluipii ill Uie BHud, 

Washed np by the tide, 

The buneH of the outlawed Viking may lie. 



Tlien. quoth the king:, 
" 'T is luonmful to heat 

A man like a whimpering maiden 
The dealli'«<iii{; they sinr 






What avails it? He who ia bom must die." 

He then says that he himself is about to depart 
for Valhalla ; that a death on the straw becomes 
not a King of the Northmen. He would fain die 
the death of a hero, and he cuts ou his arms and 
breasts the runes of death, — runes to Odin. And 
while the blond drops from among the silvery hairs 
of his naked bosom, he calls for a flowing goblet, 
and di-inks a health to the glorious North ; and in 
spirit hears the Gjallar Horn,™ and goes to Val- 
halla, where glory, like a golden helmet, erowns 
L the coming guest. 
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XXI. 

Tha next canto is the Drapa, or IHrge of King 
Ring, in the uurhymed alliteiative stanzas of the 
old Icelandic poetry. The Scald sings how the 
high-descended oionai'ch aits in his tomb, with his 
shield on his arm and his battle-sword by his side. 
His gallant steed, too, neighs in the tomb, and paws 
the ground with his golden huufs.^^ But the spirit 
of the departed rides over the rainbow, which bends 
beneath its burden, up to the open gates of Val- 
halla. Here the gods receive bim, and garlands 
are woven for him of golden grain with blue flowers 
intermingled, and Brage sings a song of praise and 
welocme to the wise old Ring. 

Now rideth royal 
Ring- over Bifcost," 
Swajs with tJiB burden 
The bending bridge. 
Open spring Valball'g 
Vaulted doors widely ; 
Aaanai'a t luuids ore 
Hanging in bia. 

Brage, the grayboard, 
OrijMtb tbe gold string, 
Stiller ai>w Boumleth 
Soug than before. 
Liatening; leanetb 
Vanadi'a J lovely 
Breast at the banqnet, 
Burning to bear. 



" Higli aingH tbe sword-blade 
Steady on helmet i 



* The rwnbow. 
JFreya. 
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Boiateruus the billows, aad 
Bloody ttlwsj. 
Strength, of tlie gracious 
Qoda ia the gift, and 

Bileth in shield. 



" Weluome, thoa wiw fmo, 
Deirof VdhallBl 
Luug learn the Northland 
Land to thj Dame. 
Btage doth hail Uwe, 
Honored with hoin-diiDk, 
Nomorna's herald 
Now from the Ni»th." 



The twenty -eeeond canto describes, in a very 
spirited and befiutifnl style, the election of a new 
king. The yeoman takes his sword from the wall, 
and, with clang of shields and sound of arms, the 
people gather together in a public assembly, or 
Ting, whose roof is the sky of heaven. Here 
Frithiof harangues them, bearing aloft on his 
shield the little son of Ring, who sits there like a 
king on his throne, or a young eagle on the cliff, 
gazing upward at the sun. Frithiof hails him as 
King of the Northmen, and swears to protect his 
kingdom : and when the little boy, tired of sitting 
on the shield, leaps fearlessly to the ground, the 
people raise a shout, and acknowledge him for 
their monarch, and .Tarl Frithiof as regent, till the 
boy grows older. But Frithiof has other thoughts 
than these. He must away to meet the Fates at 
Baltler'a ruinttd temple, and make atonement to 
the offended god. And thus he departs. 
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Canto twenty-third is entitled Frithiof at his 
Father's Grave. The sud is sinking like a golden 
shield in the ocean, and the hills and vales around 
him. and the fragrant flowei-a, and song of birds, 
and 8onn<l of the sea, anil shallow of trees, awaken 
in his softcnetl heart the memory of other days. 
And he calls aloud to the gods for pardon of his 
crime, and to the spirit of his father that he should 
come from his grave and bring him peace and for- 
giveness from the city of the gods. And lo ! amid 
the evening shadows, from the western wave up- 
rising, Liudward floats the Fata Morgana, and, 
sinking down upon the spot where Balder's temple 
once stood, assumes itself the form of a temple, 
with columns of dark blue steel, and an altar of 
precious stone. At the door, leaning upon their 
shields, stand the Destinies. And the Destiny of 
the Past points to the solitude around, and the 
Destiny of the Future to u beautiful temple newly 
risen from the sea. While Frithiof gazes in won- 
der at the sight, all vanishes away, like a vision of 
the night. But the vision is interpreted by the 
hero without the aid of prophet or of soothsayer. 



i\ 



Canto twenty -fourth is the Atonement. The 
temple of Balder has been rebuilt, and with such 
magnificence that the North beholds in it the 
image of Valhalla, And two by two, in solemn 
procession, walk therein tlie twelve virgins, clad in 
garments of silver tissue, with roses upon' their 
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cbceks, and rosea In their innocent hearts. They 
sing a solt'mn song of Balder, how much beloved lie 
was by all that lived, and how he fell, by Hcider's 
arrow slain, and earth and sea and heaven wept, 
And the sound of tlio song is not like the sound of 
a human voice, but like the tones which come from 
the balls of the gods ; like the thoughts of a maiden 
dreaming of her li>ver, when the nightingale ia 
singing in the midnight stillness, and the moon 
shines over the beech-trees of the North. Frithiof 
listens to the song, and ?is he listens, all thoughts 
of vengeance and <)f human hate melt within him, 
as the icy breastplate melts from the bosom of the 
fields when the sun shines in spring. At this 
moment the high-priest of Balder enters, venerable 
with hia long, silver beard; and, welcoming the 
Viking to the temple he has built, he delivers for 
his special edification a long homily on things 
human and divine, with a short catechism of 
Northern mythology. lie tells him, likewise, very 
truly, that more acceptable to the gods than the 
smoke of burnt-offerings Is the sacriBco of one's 
own vindictive spirit, the hate of a human soul ; 
and then speaks of the Virgin's Son, — 

Sent hj All-fatber to dedaru nriglit the mnea 
On Destjnj'i bbiok Hhield-riiD, Duexplaimid till now. 
Peace wiu his battle-cry, and liii white iwnnl wna lore, 
And innooeucu sat dove-like on liis ulver helm. 
Boly be liied and taught, be died and he f orgaTe, 
And mideT distant fnlm-trees stands hia grave tn light 
Hie dootrine, it is sud, wsuders from dale to dolo, 
Meldni; the hard of beort, and laying hand in iinnd, 
And bmlds the realm of Peace on the atoned earth. 
I do not know his lore arlgbt, but darklf still 
In better horns 1 have presentiment thereof ^ 
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And everr hiuiun henrt feeletli alike witli mine. 

Oiw day, ilut know 1, ahall itooiiw. and liglitl; waT« 

lis »liiw> anil dove-like wings orer tha Northern hilU. 

Bnt then- shall In- no more ft North fur lu that day. 

Aoid uuka olutll whiaper soft a'er Uw graves of tlie foq^ten. 

JIu then speaks of Frithiof's hatred to Bele's 
SODS ; and tells iiiui tliat Uelge is dead, and that 
Halfdao sits ulonu on Bele's throne, urging him at 
the same time to sacrifice to the gods his desii-e of 
vengeance, and proffer the hand o£ friendship to 
the yonng king. This is done sti'aightway, Half- 
dau opportunely coming in at that moment, and 
the priest removes forthwith the ban from the 
Varg-i-Veiun, the sacrilegious and outlawed man. 
And then Ingeborg enters the vaulted temple, fol- 
lowed by maidens, aa the moon is followed by 
stars in the vaulted sky, and from the hand of 
her brother Frithiof receives the bride of his 
youth, and they are married in Balder's temple. 

And here endeth the Legend of Fritliiof the 
Valiant, the noblest poetic contribution which 
Sweden has yet made to the literary history of the 
world. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

The aame namher of &e North Amfrican Revittr, Jolf, 1937, 
which contJunod tha article on Fririiofs Saga contained also a 
leriew of Hawtliome's Twice-Told Tales. The reprint here ia 
of the general port of the r^viev revised and Hli[;htly prunad ; 
it waa followed by sevaral pagta of extrnfits with ft few nmning 
oonuneuts. Hawthorne, aa is well known, waa «. nlasBniata of 
Mr. LonKfellow, hut the intimate aoquaintanee of the two men 
seems to have began at the time, and with the occasjon, of the 
review. In sending the book to Mr. Longfellow, Hawthorne 
wrote : " We were not, it is true, an well acquainted at colle(^ 
that I can plead an absolute right to infiict my twice-told tedious- 
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nesB npon yon 1 bnt I have often regretted tliat we were not better 
kuown ta saiih otlier. and Imve lixcii j^uA uf yoar success in lilcr- 
Btim and in more importunt niBttcrs. . . . Tile present valunies 
contain auoli ardcles tu seuiaed bust wortli offeriii^ to the public 
a second time ; and I should liku to tUtt^r niyaelf thnt they 
would repay jon Borne part of the pleasure which I have derived 
from your own OtUrc-Mer." AJWr tha reyiew appean^d Haw- 
thorne wrote to the author: " I have to-da; received and read with 
huKC delight jour review of Tieiix-Talil Talt*. I frankly aver 
that I was uot wilhont hopes tliRt )-uu would do this kind ofBoe 
for the book, though I could not have anticipated how verj 
kindly it would be dune. Whether or no the publia will agrea 
to the praise which you bestow on me, there are at least five yiei* 
sons wlio tliink you thu most spacious eritic on earlli,- viz., 
my mother and two uatets, my old iiuuden aunt, and finally, the 
sturdiest believer of the whole five, — my own self. If I doubt 
the Bineeritj and correctnew of any uf my critics, it shall be of 
those who venaore me. Hard would be the lot of the poor scrib- 
bler if he may not have Oiis privilege." 

When a new etar rises in the heavens, people 
gaze after it for a reason 'with the naked eye, and 
witli Biich telescopes as they can find. In the 
stream of thought which flows so peacefully deep 
and clear through the pages of this book, we see 
the bright reflection of a spiritual star, after 
which men will be fain to gaze '* with the naked 
eye. and with the spy-glaaaes of criticism." This 
star is but newly risen, and erelong the observa- 
tions of numerous star-gaxers, perched upon arm- 
chairs and editors' tables, will inform the world of 
its magnitude and its ]>laee in the heaven of po- 
etrj-, whether it be in the paw of the Great Bear, 
or OD the forehead of Pegasus, or on tbo strings of 
the LjTC, or in the wing of the Eagle. My own 
observations are as follows. 



To tUa little work let us 



say. 



I was said to 



Sidney's " Arcadia : " " Live ever, sweet, sweet 
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book ! the aini])le image of his gentle wit, aod the 
goUca pillar of his noble courage ; and ever iiotify 
imto the world tliat thy writer was the secretary 
of eloquence, tlie bi-eath of the Muses, the honey- 
bee of the daintiest flowers of wit and art." It 
conies from the hand of a man of genius. Every- 
thing about it has the freshness of momlDg and of 
May. Those flowers and green leaves of poetty 
have not the dnst of the highway upon them. 
They have been gathered fresli from the secret 
places of a peaceful and gentle heart. There flow 
deep waters, silent, calm, and cool ; and the green 
trees look into them and " God's blue heaven." 

This book, though in prose, is written neverthe- 
less by a poet, lie looks npon all things in the 
spirit of love, and with lively sympathies ; for to 
liim external form is but the representation of in- 
ternal being, all things having a life, an end and 
aim. The true poet is a friendly man. He takes 
to his arms even cold and inanimate things, and 
rejoices in hia heart, as did St, Francis of old, 
when he kissed his bride of snow. To his eye all 
things are beautifid and holy ; all are objects of 
feeling and of song, from tlie great hierarchy of the 
silent, saint-like stars, that rule the night, down to 
the httle flowers which are " stars in the firmament 
of the earth." 

It is one of the attributes of the poetic mind to 
feel a universal sympathy with Nature, both in the 
material world and in the soul of man. It iden- 
tifies itself likewise with every object of its sym- 
pathy, giving it new sensation and poetic life, 
whatever that object may be, whether man, Inrd, 
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beast, flower, or star. As to the pure mind all 
t)uDg;s are piiiv, so to the jMMitic mind all things 
are [loetical. To such souls no age and no country 
can be utterly dull and prosaic. They make unto 
themselves their age and country, dwelling in the 
universal mind of man, and iu the universal forma 
of things. Of such is tlie author of this booh. 

There are many who think that the ages of po- 
etry and romance ai-e gone by. They look ujion 
the Present as a dull, unrhynied, and prosaic 
translation of a brilliaut and poetic Fast. Their 
dreams are of the days of eld ; of the Dark Ages, 
tlie ages of Chivalry, and Banls, and Troubadours, 
and Minnesingers ; and the times of which Milton 
says: "The villagL'S also must have their visitors 
to inquire what lectures the bagpipe, and the reb- 
bec reads even to the ballatry, and the garaniuth 
of every munieiiml fiddler, for these are the coun- 
tryman's An.'adia and his Monte Mayors." 

We all love ancient Lalltuls. Pleasantly to all 
ears soimds the voice of the people in song, swell- 
ing fitfidly through the desolate ohaiiibers of the 
Past like the wind of evening among ruins. And 
yet this voice does not persuade ns tliat tho days 
of balladry were more poetic than our own. The 
spirit of the Past plcnils for itself, and the spirit of 
the Pi-esent likewisi-. If imetry Ui aii cli^inent of 
the human mind, and consequently in aci-oi-dance 
with nature and trutli, it would be strange iiidood 
if, as the human mind advaui>et>, jioctry xhotdd re* 
cede. The truth is, that, when we look back upon 
the Past, we see only its briglit uud twetic fila- 
tures. All that is dull, proaaio, and eommonplaco 
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IS loot ill the sliiLdowy distaDce. We Bee the 
moated ea^tlu on the hill, and, 

OdMliu and red, above it 
TLa (jluiiik tliMil gorgeouil; i 

but we see not the valley below, where the patient 
bondman toils like a huast of burden. We see 
the ti-ee-tops waving in the wind, and hear the 
merry birds aingiug under their green roofo ; but 
we forget that at tlieir roots there are swine feeding 
upon acorns. With the Present it is not so. We 
stand too near to see objects in a picturesque light. 
What to others, at a distance, is a bright and 
folded summer cloud, is to us, who are in it, a dis- 
mal, drizzling rain. Thus has it been since the 
world began. Ours is not the only Present which 
has seemed dull, commonplace, and prosaio. 

The truth is, the heaven of poetry and romance 
still lies around us and within us. Ho long as 
truth is stranger tlian fiction, the elements of 
poetry and romance will not be wanting in common 
life. If, invisible ourselves, we could follow a 
single human being through a single day of his 
life, and know all his secret thoughts and hopes 
and anxieties, his prayers and tears and good re- 
solves, his passionate delights and struggles against 
temptation, — all that excites, and all that soothes 
the heart of man, — we should have poetry enough 
to fill a volume. Nay, set the imagination free, 
like another bottle-imp, and bid it lift for you the 
roofs of the city, street by street, and after n single 
night's observation you may sit down and write 
poetry and romance for the rest of your life. 

The Twice-Told Tales are so called from having 
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been first published in various aunuals and mi^a- 
zines, and now collected together and toM a second 
time in % volume. Aud a very delightful volume 
they make ; — one of those which excite in you 
a feeling of personal interest for tlie author. A 
calm, thoughtfol face seems to be looking at you 
from every p^;e, with now a pleasant smile, and 
now a shade of sadness stealing over its features. 
Sometimes, though not often, it glares wildly at 
you, with a strange and painful expression, as, m. 
the German romance, the bronze knocker of the 
Aruhivarius Lindhoi-st makes up faces at the Stu- 
dent Anselmus. 

One of the prominent cliara^^teristies of these 
tales is, that they are national in their eharaoter. 
The author has chosen his themes among the tra- 
ditions of New England, the dusty legends of 
" the good old Colony tiiues, when we lived under 
a king." TMs is the right material for story. It 
seems as natural to make tales out of old, tumble- 
down traditions, as canes aud snuff-boxes out of 
old steeples, or trees planted by great men. The 
dreary old Puritanical times begin to look roman- 
tic in the distance. Who would not like to have 
strolled through the city of Agamenticua, where 
a market was held every week, on Wednesday, and 
tliere were two annmil fairs at St. James's and St. 
Paul's ? Who would not like to have been present 
at the court of the worshipful Thomas Gorges, in 
those palmy days of the law when Tom Heard was 
fined five shillings for being drunk, and John 
Payne the same, " for swearing one oath " ? Who 
would not like to have seen Thomas Taylor pr& 
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sented to the graml jury " for aboBuig Captain 
Raynea, being in authority, by thee-ing and thou- 
iiig Iiini ; " ami Jfiliii Wardell likewise, for denying 
Cambridge College to be an ui-dinanee of God ; 
and people tined for winking at comely dainseU iu 
church ; and others for being common sleepers 
there on the Ijoi-d'a day V Truly, many quaint 
and quiet ciiatoma, many comie scenes and strange 
ail ventures, many wild and wondroua tilings, fit for 
humoroua tale and soft, pathetie story, lie all about 
us here in Now England. There is wo tradition 
of the Khine nor of the Blaek Forest which sur- 
passes in beauty that of the Phantom Ship of New 
Haven. The Flying Dutchman of the Cape, and 
the Klaboteimann of the Baltic, are nowise supe- 
rior. The story of Peter Kugg, the man who could 
not find Boston, is as good as that told by Gervase 
of Tilbury, of a man who gave himself to the devils 
by an unfortunate imprecation, and was used by 
them as a wheelbarrow ; and the Great Carbuncle 
of the White Mountains shines with no less splen- 
dor than that which illuminated the subterranean 
palace in Kome, as related by William of Malmes- 
bury. 

Another characteristic of this writer is the ex- 
ceeding beauty of his style. It is as clear as run- 
ning waters. Indeed, he uses words as mere step- 
ping-stones, iipon which, with a fi'ee and youthful 
bouud, his spirit crosses and recrosses the bright 
and rushing stream of thought. Some writers of 
the present day have introduced a kind of Gothic 
architecture into their style. All is fantastic, vast, 
and wondrous iu the outward form, and within is 
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mysterinus twilight, and t)ie swelling sound of an 
organ, and a voice cJicinting hymns in Latin, which 
need a translation for many of the crowd. To this 
I do not object. Let tlie ])i-ieat (;1iant in what lan- 
guage he will, so long aa he understands his own 
Mass-book. But if he wishes the world to listen 
and be editied, he will do well to choose a language 
that is generally understood. 



THE GKEAT METROPOLIS. 

Thf Great Mflropolia is llie liMe nf a book by James Oniiit, 
editor of Uie London Morning Aiherlisn, which was reviewed bj 
Mi>. LongfeUo* in (he North Anrrican lieoUw for April, 1837. 
Ml'. Longfellow characterized Ihe book as vulgar and having 
bud miuitierSi with no strengthf no digui^, do graoe. and vo re- 
finKment. " To ns, Iiowever," he adds, "the title nf the book is 
■ttraetiTe." luid then proseedi with the pnuagea whioli ben fol- 
low. After this half-pereonal sketch of Loiidoa. he retunia, iu 
luB Bftlcic, to the book ill iiueslion, and givea long extntota with 



I HAVE an affection for a great city. I feel safe 
in the ncighl>orhood of man, and enjoy " the sweet 
security of streets." The excitement of the crowd 
is ]]leasant to me. I iind sermons in the stones of 
the juiveiiient, and in the continuous sound of 
voifes and wheels and footsteps hear the " sad 
music of humanity." I feel that life is not a 
tlreftm, but a reality ; that the bciuga around me 
are not the ineeote of an hour, but the pilgrims of 
an eternity ; each with its history of thousand-fold 
occurrent;e9, insignificant it may be to others, but 
all-important to himself ; each with a human heart, 
whose fibres arc woven into the great web of hu- 
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man sympathies ; and none so small that, when he 
dies, somu uf the mysterious meshes are not broken. 
The green earth, and tlie air, and the sea, all liv- 
ing and all lifi^Iess thiiigs, ]}reach the gospel of a 
jj^uod providence ; but most of all does man, in his 
crowded cities, and in his manifold jtowers and 
wnnts and passions and deeds, pFewh this same 
pospel. The greatest works of his handicraft de- 
light nie hardly less than the gruattist works of 
Nature. They are " the masterpieces of her own 
masterpiece." Architecture, and painting, and 
sculpture, and musie, and epic poems, and all 
the forms of art. wherein the hand of genius is 
visible, please me evermore, for they conduct me 
into the fellowship of great minds. And thus my 
sympathies ore with men, and sti'eets, and city 
gates, and towers from which the great hells sound 
solemnly and slow, and cathedral doors, where ven- 
erable statues, holding books in tlieir hands, look 
down like sentinels upon the churcli-going multi- 
tude, and the birds of the air come and bidld their 
nests in the arms of saints and apostles. 

And more than all this, in great (iities we learn 
to look the world in the face. We shake hands 
with stern realities. We see ourselves in others. 
We become acquainted with the motley, many- 
sidetl life of man, and finally learn, like Jean 
Paul, to " look upon a metropolis as a collection of 
villages ; a village as some blind alley in a metrop- 
olis; fame as the talk of neighbors at the street 
door ; a library as a learned conversation ; joy tu 
a second ; sorrow as a minute ; life as a day ; and 
three things as all in all, God, Creation, Virtue." 
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Forty-Bve miles westward from the North Sea, 
in the lap of a broad and pleasant valley watered 
by the Thames, stands the Great Metiopolia. It 
comprises the City of London and its Liberties, 
with the City and Liberties of WeHtniinater, the 
Borough of Southwark, and upwards of thirty of 
the contiguous villages of Middlesex and Surrey. 
Kast and weet, its greatest length is about eight 
miles ; north and south, its greatest breadth about 
five ; its cireumferenue, from twenty to thirty. Its 
population is estimated at two milhons. The vast 
living tide goes thundering thi'ough its ten thou- 
sand streets in oue unbroken i-oar. The aoise of 
the great thorougli fares is deafening. But you 
step aside into a by-lane, and anon y<m emerge 
into little green squares half Dlled with sunshine, 
half with sliade, where no sound of living thing is 
heanl, save the voice of a bird or a child, and 
amid solitude and silence jou gaze in wonder at 
the great trees " growing in the heart of a brick- 
and-mortar wililemesa," Then there are the three 
parks, Hyde, Regent's, and St, James's, where you 
may lose yourself in green alleys, and dream you 
are in the country ; Westminster Abbey, with its 
tombs and solemn cloisters, where, with George 
Herbert, you may think that, " when the bells do 
chime, 'tis angels' musio;" and high above all, 
half hidden in smoke and vapor, rises the dome 
of St. Paul's. 

These are a few of the more striking features 
of London. More striking still is the Thames. 
Above the town, by Kingston and Twlekenham, 
it winds through groves and meadows green, a 
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I lo! like a sbooth^ star, 
a. It U a dgnal-lamp at 
the »iii<.hwid of a steam vessel, that flits bjr, clond- 
liko ami indUtinrt. AdiI from all this sceoe goea 
ii|) a wnini) of human voices, — carsea, laogliter, 
aiwl itiiij{iii^, — uiiiigled with the monotoaoos roai 
tit iUfi lAty, " the dajihing and careering streams of 
litd, hnrryiiij; to Initc themselvcfi in the imperrioua 
((I'KHii «( Ptcriiity." 
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And now the midniglit is past, and amid the 
general silence the clock strikes, — one, two. Far 
distant, from some belfry in the suburbs, comes 
the fii-3t sound, so indistinct as hanllj to be dis- 
tinguished from the crowing of a cock. Then, 
close at hand, the great bell of St. Paul's, with a 
heavy, solemn sound, — one, two. It is answered 
from Southwark ; then at a distance like an echo ; 
and then all around you, with various and inter- 
mingling clang, like a chime of bells, the clocks 
from a hundred belfries strike the hour. But the 
moon is already sinking, lai^ and fiery, through 
the vajiors of morning. It is just in the range uf 
the chimneys and hou.se-tops, and seems to follow 
you with speed as you flosit down the river between 
nnbroken ranks of ships. Day is dawning in the 
east, not with a pale streak in the horizon, but with 
a silver light spread throngh the sky almost to the 
zenith. It is the mingling of moonlight and day- 
light. The water is tinged with a green hue, melt- 
ing into purple and gold, like the brilliant scales 
of a fish. The air grows cool. It comes fresh 
from the eastern sea, toward which we are swiftly 
f;!idlng : and, dimly seen in the uncertain twilight, 
behind ns rises 

A mighty Tosa of brick, knil BTnoke, aud shipping, 

ENrty and dnaky, but ns wide m eye 
Coold reach, witli hens unit tliere it iwil jiut skipini^ 

III sigbt, liien lost amidiit Ihe torvsCry 
Of luasts i u wilderness of nt«eplea peepiog 

On tiptoe through their sea-eool fioiiopy ; 
A hnR«, dun cupols, like a foal'B-cuip orown 
On a fool's hand — and there ia London town!* 
* Dm Juan, Coulo X. Imu. 
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AXGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. 



We read in historr tluU the bcaaty of an an- 
ci«iit maDusmpI tf rupt^l King Alfred, when a bo; 
at hu mother's knee, to learn the letters of the 
SasoD tougue. A volume which that mooarck 
minstrel wrote in aftt-r years now lies before me, 
so beautifully printed that it might tempt any one 
to learn not only the letters of the Saxon laagn^;e, 
bnt the lan^age also. The monarch himself is 
looking from the omameated initial letter of tlie 
first chapter. He b crowned and careworn ; hav- 
ing a bean), and long, flowing locks, and a face of 
majesty. He seems to have jiut uttered thoae re- 
markable words, with which his Prefae© closes : 
" And now he prays, and for Gdl's name implores, 
every one of those whom it lists to read this book, 
that he would pray for him, and not blame him, 
if he more rightly nnderstand it than he could ; 
for every man must, according to the measure of 
his understanding, and according to his leisure, 
speak that which he speaketh, and do that which 
he doeth." 

I would fain hope that the beauty of this and 
other Anglo-Saxon books may lead many to the 
study of that venerable language. Through such 
gateways will they pass, it is true, mto no gay 
palace of song, but among the dark chambers and 
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moulderiBg walls of an old national literature, 
weather-stained and in ruins. They will find, 
however, venerable names reuoided on those walls ; 
■ and inscriptions, worth the ti-ouhle of deciphering. 
To point out the most curious and important of 
these is my present purpose, and according to the 
measure of my understanding, and according to 
my leisure, I speak that which I speak. 

The Anglo-Saxon language was the language of 
our Saxon forefathers in England, though they 
never gave it that name. They called it English. 
Thus King Alfi-ed speaks of translating " from 
hook-Latin into English ; " Abbot ^Elfric was re- 
quested by ^tbelward " to translate the book of 
(jenesis from Latin into English ; " and Bishop 
Leofric, speaking of the manuscript lie gave to the 
E]cet«r Cathedral, Cfalls it " a great English book." 
In other words, it is the old Saxon, a Gothic tongue, 
as spoken and devclope<l in England. That it was 
spoken and vrritten uniformly thixjughout the land 
is not to be imagined, when we know that Jutes 
and Angles were in tlie country as well a^ Saxons. 
But that it was essentiaUy the same language 
everywhere is not to be doubted, when we compare 
pore West-Saxon texts with Northumbrian glosses 
and books of Durham. Hickes speaks of a Dano- 
Saxon pei'iod in the history of the language. The 
Saxon kings reigned six hundred years ; the Danish 
dynasty, twenty only. And neither the Danish 
IxMirs, who were eaithlings in the country, nor the 
Danish soldiers, who were dandies at the court of 
King Canute, could, in the brief space of twenty 
jrean, have so overlaid or interlarded the pure 
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AaglD-SczM witb thrir proriiKialums as to give 1 
it a new Amoeba, and tfatts fom a new period [ 
in its im*ary, as was aft«fwardfl done by th« Kor- 



The I^no-Saxon is a dialect of the langnage, 
not a period wliiefa was paawfl tfaroagb iu its Lis- 
toiy. Kram to tho tine of Uie NoriDan Caa- 
I U>e fomi uf two print-ipal dia- 
D the 8outli ; and 
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[ Ae Dano-Saxon, or >'or(Jiaiulirian, in tlie North. 
I -AStot the Nonnaa CtmqiuMt, Um.* laugua^ assumes! 
I* aew fwm, wUeb faaa been calletl. properly 



CDoo^, Xonuan-Saxon and Semi-Saxon. 



This form of tbe langnage, e 



• flowing I 



1 fil- 



tering throogh tbe roots of national fetdiug, C5u»- 
tom, and prejudice, prevailed aboat t«'o bimdred 
years ; that is, from the middle of tbe eleventb 
to the middle of tbe tMrteentb century, when it 
became English. Jt is impossible to fix tbe laod- 
marks of a language with any great precision, but 
only floating beacons, here and there. 

It is oftentimes curioiLS to consider the fat^off 
beginnings of great events, and to study the aspect 
'>f the clund no bigger than one's hand. The 
BHtiBh peasant looked sean-ard from hU harreet- 
field, and aaw, with wondering eyes, the jnradoal 
Buhiwner of a .Saxon Viking making for tbe mouth 
of the Thames. A few years — only a few years — 
afterward, while the same peasant, driven from his 
homestead north or west, still lives to tell the rttoy 
t<i Ins grandchildren, another race lords it orer 
the land, speaking a different language and living 
. i_. This important event in his 



under different laws. 
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history is more important in the world's history- 
Thus began the reign of the Saxons in England ; 
and the downfall of one nation and the rise of 
another seem to \\& at this diiitanue only the catas- 
trophe of a stage-play. 

The Saxons came into England about the middle 
of the fifth century. They were pagans ; they 
were a wild and warlike people, brave, rejoicing 
in sea-stomis, and beantiful ui person, with blue 
eyes and long, flowing hair. Their warrioi-s wore 
their shields suspended from their necks by chains. 
Their horsemen were anned witlj iron aledge-ham- 
tnei-s. Their priests rode njmii mares, and carried 
into the bnttle-field an image of the god Irmin- 
sula — in figure like an armed man ; his hchnet 
crested with a cot^k ; in bis right hand a banner, 
emblazoned with a red rose ; a bear carved iqion 
his breast ; and, hanging from his shoulders, a 
shield, on which was a lion in a field of flowers. 

Not two centuries elapsed before this whole peo- 
ple was converted to Christianity, j^lfric, iti his 
homily on the birthday of St. Gregory, infonns 
ua that this conversion was accoui])lished by the 
holy wishes of that good man, and the holy works 
of St Augustine and other monks. St. Gregory, 
beholding one day certain slaves set for sale in the 
niarket-plaee of Rome, who were " men of fair 
countenance and nobly -haired," and learning tliat 
they were heathens, and called Angles, heaved a 
long sigh, and said : " Well-away ! that men of so 
fair a hue should be subjected to the swarthy Devil I 
Rightly are they called Angles, for tliuy have 
angels' beiiuty, and therefore it is fit that they in 
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)U be compiaiiioaa of angels.** As soon, 
s be iiiH)«umk the iio|teiiood, the Dioaks 
v«c« Mot to tbeir beloved work, la tbe Witena 
GcBUt, or Anembly of the Wise, convened by 
King Edwin of Nc»lliiimbrU to consider the pro- 
prirtT of ree^ving the Christian faith, a SaxoD 
Ealdorman arose, and spoke these noble worils : 
•• Thus seemeth to me. O kii^, this present life of 
man npon earth, compared with the time wluch is 
unknown to os ; even as if you were sitting at a 
feast, amid your EalJormsn and Thegns in winter- 
time. And the fire is lii;hted, and the hall warmed, 
aod it raina and snows and storms without. Then 
eometh a sparrow, and llieth about tlie halL It 
Cometh in at one door, and goeth out at another. 
While it is within, it is not touclied by the winter's 
storm, but that is only for a moment, only for the 
least space. Out of the winter it oometh, to re- 
turn again into the winter eftsoon. So also this 
life of luau endureth for a little space. What 
goeth before it and what followeth after, we know 
not. Wherefore, if this new lore bring aught more 
certain and more advantageous, then is it worthy 
that we should follow it." ^ 

Thus the Anglo-Saxons became Christians. For 
the good of their souls, they built monasteries and 
went on pilgi-images to Rome. The whole country, 
to use Malmesbury'a phrase, was " glorious and 
refulgent with relics." The priests sang psalms 
night and day, and so great was tlie piety of St, 
Cuthbert, that, accoi-ding to Bede, he forgot to 
take off his shoes for months together, — some- 
times the whole year round ; — from which Mr. 
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Turner infers that he had no attx'kings,* They 
also copied the Evangelists and illiistrated them 
with ilhiminatioDS, in one of which St. John is 
represented in a pea-green dress with red atrii«s. 
They also drank ale out of buffalo horns and wood- 
en-knobbed gobluta. A Mercian king gave to the 
Monastery of Croyland hia great diinking-horn, 
that the elder monks might drink therefrom at 
festivals, and "in their benedictions rcjneniber 
sometimes the soul of tlie donor, Witlaf." They 
drank his health, with that of Christ, the Vii-gin 
Mary, the apostles, and other saints. Malmes- 
bory says that excessive drinking was tlie common 
vice of all ranks of people. King Hardicanute 
died in a revel, and King Edmund in a drunken 
brawl at PuL'klcchurch, being, with all his court, 
much overtaken by liquor, at the festival of St. 
Augustine. Thus did mankind go reeling through 
tlie Dark Ages; quarrelling, drinking, hunting, 
hawking, singing psalms, weai-ing breeches,^ grind- 
ing in mills, eating hot bread, rocked in cradles, 
buried in coffins, — weak, snffering, sublime. Well 
might King Alfred exclaim, " Muker of all crea- 
tures ! help now thy miserable mankind." 

A national literature is a subject which should 
always be Hppmached with reverence. It is diffi- 
cult to comprehend fully the mind of a nation; 
even when that nation still lives, and we can visit 
it, and its present history, and the lives of men we 
know, help us to a comment on the written text. 
But here the dead alone speak. Voices, half un- 
derstood ; fragments of song, ending abruptly, as 
" Bitlorg efthe Anglo-Samu, vol. ii. p. 61. 
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if the poet had snng no further, hut <iied with these 
last words upon his lips ; homilies, preached to 
coDgregationii that have been asleep for many cen- 
turies ; lives of saintH, who went to their reward 
long before the world began to scoff at sainthood ; 
and wonderful legends, once believed by men, and 
now, in this age of wise children, hanlly credible 
enough for a nm-se's tale ; — notliiiig entire, nothing 
wholly understcNMl, and no fui'ther comment or il- 
lustration than may be drawn from an isolated fact 
found in an old chronicle, or perchance a rude illu- 
mination in an old manuscript ! Such is the liter- 
ature we have now to consider. Such fragments, 
and mutilated remains has the human mind left of 
itself, coming down through the timea of old, step 
by step, and every step a century. Old men and 
venerable accompany us through the Past ; and put 
into our hands, at parting, such written records 
of themselves as they have. We shoidd receive these 
things with i-everenee. We should respect old age. 

This leaf, is it not blown abont by the wind ? 
Woe to it for ite fate ! — Alas ! it is old. 

What an Angli>-Saxon glee-man was, we know 
from such commentaries as are mentioned above. 
King Edgar forbade the monks to be ale-poets, 
and one of his accusations against the clergy of his 
day was, that they entertained glee-men in their 
monasteries, where they had dicing, dancing, and 
singing, till midnight. The illumination of an old 
manuscript shows how a glee-man looked. It is a 
frontispiece to the Psalms of David. The great 
Psalmist sits upon his throne, with a harp in his 
hand, and his masters of sacred song around hint. 
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Below stands the glee-mnn, throwing three balls and 
three knives altematuly into the air, and catching 
them as they fall, like a modern juggler. But ail 
the Anglo-Saxon poet^were not glee-men. All the 
harpers were not dancers. The Seeoi). the erea^ 
tor, the poet, rose, at times, to higher themes, 
lie sang the deeds of heroes, \-ictoriou8 odes, death- 
songs, epie poema ; or, sitting lu cloisters, and afar 
from these things, converteil holy writ into Saxon 
chimes. 

The first thing which strikes the reader of An- 
glo-Saxon poetry is the structure of the verse ; the 
short esclamatory lines, whose rhjtlim depends on 
alliteration in the emphatic syllables, and to which 
the general omission of the particles gives great 
energy and vivacity. Tliough alliteration predom- 
inates in all Anglo-Saxon poetry, rhyme is not 
wholly wanting. It had line-rhymes and final 
rhymes, which, being added to the alliteration, and 
brouglit BO near together in the short, emphatic 
lines, produce a singular effect upon the ear. They 
ring like blows of hammers on an anvil. For 
example : — 

Fluh msli flitatli, 

Flan man hwiteth, 

Bui^ sorg bitotb, 

Bdld uld diwiMtli, 

Wnec-fno writhflth, 

Wnth atli nnlteth.- 

• Strong dad fUtMl]), 
Speor-mui whetteth. 
Cud diB city biteth, 
Age tlie bold qneUeth. 
Vengeance prcvaileth, 
Wnth ■ ton-u Buiitetli. 
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Other peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon poetrj^, whiob 
eannot esuape the reader s attentiuo, are its fre- 
ijtieDt invei'siona, its bold truusitioiis, and abun- 
dant metaiiliors. These are tlie things which ren- 
der Anglo-Saxon poetry so much more difficult 
than Anglo-Saxon |ii-oHe. But up<in these p<>itits 
I need not eularg;e. It is enoiigh to allude to 
them. 

One of the oldest and most important remains 
of Anglo-Saxon literature is the epic poem of Beo- 
wulf. Its age is unknown, but it comes from a 
very distant and hoar antiquity, somewhere be- 
tween the seventh and tenth centuries. It is like 
a piece of ancient armor, rusty and battered, and 
yet strong. From within oopies a voice sepulohral, 
as if the ancient armor spoke, telling a simple, 
straightforward narrative, with here and there the 
boastful speech of a rough old Dane, reminding 
one of those made by the heroes of liomer. The 
atylo, likewise, is simple, — perhaps one should 
say austere. The bold metaphors, which charac- 
terize nearly all the Anglo-Saxon poems, are for 
the most part wanting in this. The author seems 
mainly bent upon telling us how his Sea-Groth slew 
the Grendel and the Fire-drake. He is too mnch 
in earnest to multiply epithets and gorgeous fig- 
ures. At times he is tedious, at times obscure, 
and he who undertakes to read the original will 
Tiud it no easy task. 

The poem begins With a description of Kid^ 
Hrothgar the Scylding, in his great hall of Ileort, 
which reechoed with the sound of harp and son^. 
But not far off, in the fens and marshes of Job 
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land, dwelt a grim and moustrous giant, called 
Greiidel, a descendant of Cain. Tins troublesome 
individual was in tlie habit of occasionally visiting 
the Scyldiug's pala«e by night, to see, as tlie ait 
thor rather quaintly says, " how the doughty Danes 
found themselves after their heer-carouse." On 
his first visit he desti'oyed some thii-ty inmates, all 
asleep, with beer in tlieir brains, and ever aftei*- 
wards kept the whole land in fear of death. At 
length the fame of these evil ileeds reached the 
ears of Beowulf, the Thane of Higelac, a famous 
Viking in those days, who had slain sea-monsters, 
and wore a wild-boar for his crest. Straightway 
he sailed with fifteen followers for the court of 
lleort ; unarmed, in Uie great raead-hall, and at 
midnight, fought the Grendel, tore off one of hia 
arms, and hung it up on the palace wall as a cuii- 
osity ; the fiend's fingers being armed with long 
nails, which the author calls the hand-spurs of the 
heathen hero. Getreating to his cave, the grim 
ghost departed this life, whereat there wa« great 
carousing at Ileort, But at night came the Gren- 
del's mother, and carried away one of the beer- 
drunken heroes of the ale-wassail. Beownlf, with 
a great escort, pursued her to the fenlands of the 
Grendel ; plunged, all armed, into a dark-rotling 
and dreary river, that flowed from the monster's 
cavern ; slew worms and dragons manifold ; was 
dragged to the bottom by the old-wife ; nmX seis- 
ing a magic sword, which lay among the treasures 
of that realm of wonders, with one fell blow let 
her heatlien soul out of its bone-house. Having 
thus freed the land from the giants, Beowulf, laden 
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with gift* and treasures, departed homeward, as 
if uothiDg s))eGial hiul liiLjipenei), and, after the 
dentb of King Higelac, aaoeuded the throne of 
the Scjldiugs. Here the poem should (md, and 
we douht not, did originally end. But, as it has 
come down to us, eleven more cantoii follow, con- 
taining a new series of adventures. Beownlf has 
grown old. He has reigned fifty years, and now, 
in his gray old age, is troubled by the devastations 
of a monsti'ous Fire-drake, so that his metropo- 
lis is beleaguered, and he can no longer fly his 
hawks and merles in tlie open country. He re- 
solves, at length, to fight with this Fire-drake ; 
and, with the help of his attendant, Wiglaf, over- 
comes him. The land is made rich by the trea»- 
xnus found in the dragon's cave, but Beowulf dies 
of his wounds. 

Thus departs Beowulf, the Sea-Goth; of the 
world-kings the mildest to men, the strongest of 
haml, the most element to his people, the most de- 
sirous of glory. And thus closes the oldest epic 
in any modern language, written in forty-three 
cantos of some six thousand lines. The outline 
here given is filled up with abundaut episodes and 
warlike details. We have ale-revela, and giving 
of bracelets, and presents of mai'es, and songs of 
bards. The battles with the Grendcl and the Fire- 
drake are minutely described, as likewise are the 
dwellings and rich treasure-houses of these mon- 
sters. The fire-stream flows with lurid light; the 
dragon breathes out flame and pestilential breath ; 
the gigantic sword, forged by the Jutes of old, dia- 
solvea and thaws like an icicle in the hero's grasp { 
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and the swart raven tells the eagle how he fared 
with the fell wolf at the death-feast. Such is, m 
brief, the matihinery of the poem. It possesses 
great epic merit, ami in pai-ts is strikingly graphio 
in its descriptions. As we read, we can abnost 
emell the briae, and hear the sea-breeze blow, and 
see the mainland stretch out its jutting promonto- 
ries, those sea-nuses, as the poet ealls them, into 
the blue waters of the solemn ocean. 

The next work to whicli I would call the atten- 
tion of my readers is very remarkable, both in a 
philological and in a poetical point of view, being 
written in a more ambitions style than Beowulf. 
It is Caadmon's Paraphrase of' Portions of Holy 
Writ. Cxedmon was a monk in the Minster of 
"Whitby. He lived and died in the seventh cen- 
tury. The only account we have of his life is that 
given by the Venerable Bede in his Ecclesiastical 
History. 

By some he is called the Father of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry, because his name stands first in the history 
of Saxon song-craft ; by others, the Milton of our 
Forefathers, becnuse he sang of Luoifer and the 
Loss of Paratlise. 

The poem is divided into two books. The first 
is nearly complete, and contains a paraphrase of 
parts of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. 
The second is so mutilated as to be only a series 
of unconnected fragments. It contains scenes 
from the New Testament, and is chiefly occupied 

ith Christ's descent into the lower regions, — 

a favorite theme in ohl times, and well known 

the history- of mirade-plays; aa the Harrowing 
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Hell. The author ia a pious, prayerful mook, 
" an Rwfiil, K^vcrend, itn«l religioue man." lie baa 
oU th« siiiiprnjity of a child. He calls his Crea- 
tor Blitlie-lieart King: the jtatriarchs, EarU, aod 
th«ir cliildrmi. Noblemen. Abmbam ia a vrise- 
he«>dy man, H ^anlian of liraL^elels, a mighty 
earl ; and his wife Sarah, a woman of elfin beauty. 
The sooa of Reulx^n are called Sea-Pirates. A 
laugher is a laughter-smith ; the Ethiopiiins, a peo- 
ple brown with the hot lioals of heaven. 

Striking poetic epithets and passages are not 
wanting in his works. Thej are sprinkled here 
and there throughout the narrative. The sky is 
called the roof of nations, the roof adorned witli 
stars. After the overthrow of Pharaoh and his 
folk, he says, the blue air was with corruption 
tainted, and the bursting ocean whooped a bloody 
storm. Nebuchadnezzar is described as a naked, 
unwilling wanderer, a wondrous wretch and weed- 
less. Horrid ghosts, swart and sinful, 

Wide thronsli windy halla 

Wail wtrfu!. 
And, in the sack of Sodom, we are told how many 
a fearful, paie-fa<.!ed damsel must trembling go 
into a stranger's embrace, and how fell the de- 
fenders of brides and bracelets, sick with wounds. 
Indeed, whenever the author has a battle to de- 
scribe, and hosts of amibearing and warfaring 
men draw from their sheaths the ring-hiltwl sword 
of edges doughty, he enters into the matter with 
so much spirit that one almost imagines he sees, 
looking from under that monkish cowl, the visage 
of no parish priest, but of a grim war-wolf, as tho 
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great fighters were called, in the days when Ceed- 
mon wrote. 

Such are the two great narrative poems of the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. Of a third, a short frag- 
ment remains. It is a mutilated thing, a mere 
twso. Judith of the Apocrypha is the heroine. 
The part preserved describes the death of Holo- 
f ernes in a fine, brilliant style, dt-lighting the 
hearts of all Anglo-Saxon scholars. But a more 
important fragment is tliat on the Death of Byrht- 
noth at the battle of Maldon. It savors of rust 
and of antiquity, IJkc Old Hildehrand in German. 
What a fine passage is this, s]K>ken by an aged 
vassal over the dead body of the hero, in the thick- 
est of the fight ! 

ByrlitwoM spoke j he was an aged vassal ; he raised 
his shield ; he branilished his ashen »]>e8r ; he full boldly 
exhorted the warriors. " Our epirit shall be the har- 
dier, our heart shall be the keener, our soul shall be the 
greater, the more our forces di mini ah. Here lieth our 
diief all mangled ; the brave one in the dust ; ever may 
he lament his )>hanie that thinketh to fly from this play 
of n-eai)onH ! Old am I in life, yet will I not stir hence; 
but I think to lie by the side of my lord, by tliat much- 
Shorter than either of these fragments is a third 
on the Fight of Finaborough. Its chief value 
seems to be, that it relates to the same action 
which formed the theme of one of Hrothgar'a 
bards in Beownlf. In addition to these narror 
tive poems and fragments, there are two others, 
fotindL-d on lives of saints. They are the Life and 
Passion of St. Juliana, and the Visions of the 
Uaraut ChiUiUo. 
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There is another nurnttive poem, which I mnst 
mention here on account of its subject, though of 
a much lat«r date than the foregoing. It is the 
Chronicle of I^ing Lear and his daughters, in 
Nomian-Saxoo ; not rhymed throughout, bat with 
rhymes t<x» often recurring to be accidental. As 
a poetn, it has no ment, but shows that the story 
of Lear ia very old. for, in speaking of the old 
king's death and bnrial, it refers to a previous 
account, " as the book telleth." Cordelia is mar- 
ripd to Aganippus, king of France, and, after his 
death, reigns over England, though JMaglaudus, 
king of Scotland, declares that it is a " muokle 
shame that a queen should he king in the land." * 

Besides these long, elaborate poems, the An- 
glo-Saxons had their odes and ballads. Thus, 
whun tvtug Canute was sailing by the Abbey of 
Ely, ho heard the voic«9 of the monks chanting 
their vesper hymn. Whereupon he sang, in the 
best Anglo-Saxon he was master of, the following 
rhyme : — 

UDiie lUngen the miinaohea binnen EII7, 
Tlu. Ciiut ohing reuther by ; 
RowelJi, onihteB. noer the land. 
And hare we tbtn mnnechea uu^.t 

The best, and, properly speaking, perhaps the 

■withe mochel same, 
Bii^ eke hit wiu moohel gromei 
that B owana solde 
be king ID tbisae land. 
( Merry sang tbe monks in Ely, 
Aa King Canntfl was steering by ; 
Row. JB knights, near tbe land. 
And hear we these mouka* solig- 
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only, Anglo-Saxon odes, are those preserved in 
the Saxon Chronicle, in recording the events they 
celebi-ate. They are five in uumber : iEtheUtan's 
Victory at Brunaiihuvh ; tho Vii;tones of Edmund 
^theliiig ; the Coi-onation of King Edgar ; the 
Death of King Edgai- ; and the Death of King 
Edward, The Battle of Bninanbiuh is already 
pretty well known by the numerous English ver^ 
sions, and attempts thereat, which hare heen given 
of it. 

This ode is one of tlie most characteristic spe- 
cimens of Anglo-Saxon poetry. AVhat a striking 
picture is that of tlie lad with flaxen hair, mangled 
with wounds ; and of the seven earls of Aulaf, ami 
the five young kings, lying on the battle-field, 
lulled asleep by the sword ! Indeed, the whole 
ode is striking, bold, graphic. The furious on- 
slaught ; the cleaving of tlie wall of shields ; the 
hewing down of banners ; the din of the fight ; the 
hard hand-play ; the retreat of the Northmen, in 
nailed ships, over the stonily sea ; and the t leserted 
deiut, on the battle-ground, left to the swart r.iven, 
the war-hawk, and the wolf; — all these images 
appeal strongly to the imagination. The hard has 
nobly described tliia victory of the illustrious war- 
smiths, the most signal victory since the coming of 
the Saxons into England ; so say the books of the 
old wise men. 

And here I would make due and honorable 
mention of the Poetic Calendar, and of King Al- 
fred's Version of the Metres of Boethius. The 
Poetic Calendar is a chronicle of great events in 
the lives of saints, martyrs, and apostles, referred 
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to the days on wWoh they took pUc«. At the end 
is a Htrange poem, cousisting of a aeries of apho- 
risina, not uulike thutie that adorn a modem al- 
inaiioir. 

Ill addition to theae narratives and odea and 
didai^tic ]>oems, there are numerous minor poems 
on various subjects, some of which have been pub- 
lisheil, thougli for the most part they still lie bur- 
ied in manuscriptB, — hymns, allegories, doxolo- 
gics, proverbs, enigmas, pai'aphrases of the Lord's 
Prayt'r, poems on Death and the Day of Judg- 
ment, and the like. A large quantity of them is 
eontaine<l in the eelebrated Esetor Manuscript, — 
H folio given by Bishop Leofric to the Cathedral 
of Exeter in the eleventh eentury, and called by 
the donor " a great English book about every- 
thing, composed in verse," Among them is a very 
singular and striking poem, entitled "The SoiU's 
Complaint against the Body," in which the de- 
parte<l spirit is described as returning, ghastly and 
shi'iekiug, to upbraid the body it had left. 

Much it behoveth 
Eacb one of luortaU, 
That be his aaal'a jonme; 
In himself pondar, 
How deep it may he. 
When DoBth Cometh, 
The bonds he breaketh 
By vhioh were united 
Thu aoul luid the bod;. 

LciiR it is thenceforth 
Em tlio Boul taketh 
FVnm Ood liimaelf 
Ilj woo or its we»l ; 
Aa ill tlie vturld erst, 
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Even in iU Barth-Teasol, 
It wrought before. 

The soul shall oomo 
Wailing with load vinoe, 
After a aeunight, 
The soul, tti find 
Tliebody 

Thstiteretdweltin; — 
Three himdnid wintetB, 
Unlera ere thAt worketh 
The Etenul Lord, 
Tlie Almighty Gud, 
The and of the world. 

Crieth then, so care-wam, 
With eold utterouw, 
Apd itpeakelh grtjoly. 
The gluMt ta th>^ diiat: 
"Drydiutl thou drenry onel 
How little didM thou laboc foe ma I 
lu the fouluBss of euth 
Thon all wejUMt urn; 
Like to the Imnil 
little didflt thou tJuok 
Bow tliy soul'* juuney 
Would be thereafter, 
WUei. from tlxp bi>dv 
It should b<, lud forth.'' 

But perhaps the most curious poem in the Exeter 
Manuscript la the Rhymiag Poem, to which I have 
before alluded ^ 

Still more spectral ia the following Norman- 
Saxon poem, from a manuscript volume of Hom- 
ilies in the Bodleian Libraty. The subject is the 
grave. It is Death that B{>eak3. 

For Ihee was a house built 

Era Ihoo w»st born ; 

For tliee was n mould lueoul 
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En thoQ of modwr 
Bnt it is not made nadv, 
Nor it! depth measured. 
Nor is it seen 
How Ions' i* ■''aU be. 
Now I brin^ thee 
Where thon ahalt be. 
Now I shall measore thee, 
And the uMold afterwardu 

Thy hoase is not 
Highly timbered ; 
It is unhigh and low. 
When thon art therein, 
Tlie heel-ways are low, 
Tlie side-ways nnhigh ; 
The roof is built 
Thy breast full nigh. 
So thou riialt in mould 
Dwell full cold, 
Dimly and dark. 

Doorless is that house, 
And dark it is within ; 
There thou art fast detained, 
And Death hath the key. 
I^oathsorae is that earth-house, 
And ^m within to dwell ; 
There thou shalt dwell, 
And worms shall divide thee. 

Thus thon art laid 

And leayest thy friends ; 

Thou hast no friend 

Who will come to thee, 

Who will eyer see 

How that house pleaseth thee, 

Who will eyer open 

The door for thee, 

And descend after thee ; 

For soon thon art loathsome 

And hateful to see. 
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We now come to Anglo-Saxon Prose. At the 
very boundary stand two great works, like Lvnd- 
marka. These are the Saxon Laws, promulgated 
by the various kings tlmt ruled the land : and the 
Saxon Chronicle, in whicb all great historic events, 
from the middle of the fifth to tlie middle of the 
twelfth century, are recorded by contemporary writ- 
ers, mainly, it would seem, the monks of Win- 
chester, Peterborough, and Canterbury,^ Setting 
these aside, doubtless the most important remains 
of Anglo-Saxon prose are the writings of King 
Alfred the Great. 

What a sublime old character was King Alfred I 
Alfred, the Truth-teller ! Thus the ancient his- 
torian surnamed him, as others were aumamed the 
Unready, Ironside, Ilarefoot. The piincipal events 
of his life are known to all men — the nine battles 
fought in the first year of his reign ; his flight to 
the marshes and forests of Somersetshire: his 
poverty and suffering, wherein was fulfilled the 
prophecy of St. Neot. that he should " be bruised 
like the ears of wheat ; " his life with the swine- 
herd, whose wife bade him turn the cakes, that 
they might not be burnt, for she saw daily that he 
was a great eater ; his successful rally ; his viettu-ies 
and his future glorious reign ; — these things are 
known to all men. And not only these, whidi are 
events iu his life, but also many more, which are 
traits in his character, and controlled events ; as, 
for example, that he was a wise and virtuous man, 
a religious man, a learned man for that age. Per- 
haps they know, even, how he measured time with 
bis six horu lanterns ; also, that he was an author 
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Bod wrote many books. But of Aese books how 
tew persons ha\t' read even a single line ! ■ And 
yet it is well worth our while, if wc wish to see all 
the calm dignity of that great man's charactt^r, and 
how in htm the scholar and the man outsliont) the 
king. For example, do we uot koow him better, 
and honor him more, when we hear from his own 
lips, as it were, such sentiments as these ? " God 
has made all men equally noble in their original 
nature. True nobility is in the mind, not in the 
flesh. I wished to live honorably whilst I lived, 
and, after my life, to leave to the men who were 
after me my memory in good works ! " 

The chief writings of this royal author are his 
translations of Gregory's Pastoralis, Boethius's 
Consolations of Philosophy, Bede"s Ecclesiastical 
History, and the History of Oroeius, known in 
manuscripts by the mysterious title of Hormesta. 
Of these works the most remarkable is the Boe- 
thius, so much of his own mind lias Alfred infused 
into it. Properly speaking, it is not so much a 
translation as a gloss or paraphrase, for the Saxon 
king, upon his throne, had a soul which was near 
akin to that of the last of tlie Roman philoso- 
phers in his prison. He had suffered, and could 
sympathize with suffering hnmanity. He adorned 
and carried out still further the reflections of Bo- 
ethius. He begins his task, however, with an 
apology, saying, " Alfred, king, was translator of 
this book, and turned it from book-Latin into 
English, as he most plainly and clearly could, 
amid the various and manifold worldly occupa- 
tions which often busied him in mind and body ; " 
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and ends with a prayer, beseeching God, " by the 
sign of tlie holy cross, and by the virginity of 
the blessed Mary, and by the obedience of the 
blessed Michael, and by the love of all the saints 
and their merits," that his mind might be made 
steadfast to the Divine will and his own soul's 
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Other remains of Anglo-Saxon prose exist in 
the tale of Apollonius of Tyi-e ; the Bible-trans- 
lations and Colloquies of Abbot jElfric ; Glosses 
of the Gospels, at the close of one of which the 
conscientious scribe has written, " Aldred, an un- 
worthy and miserable priest, with the help of God 
and St. Cnthbert, overglossed it in English ; " and, 
finally, various miscellaneous treatises, among which 
the most curious is a Dialogue between Saturn and 
Solomon, I cannot refrain from giving a few ex- 
tracts from this very original and curious docu- 
ment, which bears upon it some of the darkest 
thumb-marks of the Middle Ages. 

Tell me, what man first spake with a dog ? 

I t«ll thee, .Stunt Peter. 

Tell me, whut man fiist ploughed ihe eurth with a 
plough ? 

I tell thee, it was Ham, the son of Noah. 

Tell me, wherefore atooes are barren ? 

I tell tliee, because Abel's blood fell upon a stone, 
when Cain his brother slew him with the jawbone of 



Tell me. what made the sea salt ? 
I tell thee, the ten cDmrnandmenta that Moses col- 
lecled in the old law, — the command meuLs of God. 
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Imentc into the sea. Mid be 
the aea became salt. 



Tell me, what man first buill a monastery ? 
I tell Uwe, Elias, auil EUsha the prophet, and after 
baptiani, Paul aiitl Anthony, tltL- first aiicburit«8. 

Tell me, what wtre the streams that watered Pap- 

I tell thee, the^ were four. The first was called 
FisoD ; the second, Geon ; the third. Tigris ; the foorth, 
Euphrates : tliat ia, milk, and honey, and ale, and 

Tell me, why U the sun red at evening ? 

I tell thee, hecause he looks into Hell. 

Tell me, why shineth he so red in the morning ? 

1 tell thee, because he donbteth whether he shall or 
shall not shine upon this earth, as he is commanded. 

Tell me. what four waters feed this earth ? 

I tell tliee, they are snow, and rain, and hail, asd 
dew. 

Tell me, who first made letters ? 

I tell tliee, Klercury the Giant. 

Hardly less curious, and infinitely more val- 
uable, is a Colloquy of ^Ifric, composed for the 
purpose of teaching boys to speak Latin. The 
Saxon is an interlinear tiunslation of the Latiii. 
In tbis Colloquy various laborers and handi- 
craftsmen are introduced, — ploughmen, herds- 
men, huntsmen, shoemakers, and others ; and each 
has his saj, even to the blaeksmitb, who dwells in 
his smithy amid iron fire-sparks and the sound of 
beating sledge-hammers and blowing bellows. I 
translate the close of this Colloquy, to show our 
readers what a poor schoolboy had to siiffer in the 
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Middle Ages. They will hardly wonder that Erig- 
ena Scot should have been put to death witli pen- 
kaives by his scholars. 

Mngister. Well, boy, what haat thou been doing to- 
day ? 

Discipidus, A great many things have I been doing. 
Last night, when I heard the knell, I got out of my bed 
and went into the church, and sang the matin-song with 
the friara ; after that we sang the hymn of All Saints 
and the morning songs of przuse ; after these Prime, 
and the seven Psalma, with the Ittanies and the first 
Mass ; then the nine-o'clock service and the niass for 
the day, and after this we sang the service of mid-day, 
and ate, and Ji-ank, and slept, and got up again, and 
ttang Nones, and now are here before thee, ready to 
hear what thou liast to say to us. 

MagUter. Whea will yon sing Vespers or the Com* 

Dtscipulfts. When it is time. 

JUoffuter. Hast thou bad a whipping to-day ? 

DUcipiUus. I have not, because 1 have behaved very 
warily. 

Ma^lster. And thy playmates ? 

DiscipvlKs. Why dost tliou ask me about them ? I 
dare not tell thee our secrets. Each one of ibem knows 
whether he has been whipped or not. 

Magister. What dost tlion eat every day? 

Diteipuljis. I still eat meat, because I am a child, 
living under the rod. 

Maffisfer. What else dost thou eat ? 

Ditcipidtu. Greens and eggs, fish and cheese, but- 
ter and beans, and all clean things, with much thank- 



Mai/ister. Exceedingly vnrncious art thou, tor thou 
devourest everything that is set before thee. 
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Diieipuliu. Not so very Tontcious either, for I don't 
e&t &11 kindk of food at one meal. 

MngUfer. How tlien ? 

Discipidug. Sometimes 1 eat one kind, and some- 
Umes aoother, uitli soberness, as becomes a monk, and 
not with voracity ; for I am not a glutton. 

Magieter. And what doat thou drink ? 

IfiaciptttiiS. Beer, when I can get it, and water 
when I cannot gel beer. 

Moffister. Dost thou not drink wine ? 

Discipidus. I am not rich enough to bay wine, and 
1 drink for boys and ignorant people, bat 









Master. Wiiere dost thou sleep ? 

IHicipuliis. In the dormitory, with the frtara. 

Magister. Who wakes thee fur matina ? 

I>iscipulus. Sometimes I hear the knell and get ap ; 
sometimes my master wakes me sternly with a rod. 

Magister. O ye good children, and winsome learn- 
ers ! Your teacher admonishes you to follow godly lore, 
and to behave yourselves decently everywhere. Go 
obediently, when yon hear the chapel bell, enter into 
the chapel, and bow suppliantly at the holy altars, and 
stand submissive, and sing with one accord, and pray 
for your sins, and then depart to the cloister or the 
school-room without levity. 

I cannot close this sketch of Anglo-Saxon Liter- 
ature vrithout expressing the hope, that what I 
have written may " stir up riper wits than mine to 
the perfection of this rough-hevra work." The his- 
tory of this literature still remains to be written. 
How strange it is that so interesting a subject 
should wait so long for its historian 1 
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PARIS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TUEY. 

This sketch served as introduotian to a oolite lecture on Mo- 
liire, vhioh was first delivered, appsrentlr, in 1838. Tliis and 
kindred iBrtnrea were used by Mr. Longfellow wlifln preparing 
The Potts and Poetry of Esrope, and the fa/gKB whiah f ollov were 
incorporaied in the eaaay an fVencA Language and Poetry which 
iutrudaccs the translations from the French giien in that volnme. 
When the Bine and Qold Edition of the Prose writingB vrs pre- 
pared in 1857, this sketch was separated from its context and 
made an independent paper. 

The age of Louis the Fourteenth is one of the 
most brilliant in history ; illustrious by its reign of 
seventy-two years and its hundred authors known 
to fame. The government of this monarch lias 
been called " a satire upon despotism." His van- 
ity was boundless : his magnificence equally so, 
The palaces of Marly and Versailles are monu- 
ments of his royal pride ; equestrian statues, and 
his figure on one of the gates of Paris, repre- 
sente<l as a naked Hercules, with a club in his 
hand and a flowing wig on his head, are monu- 
ments of his vanity and self-esteem. 

His court was the home of etiquette and t^e 
model of all courts. " It seemed," says Voltaire, 
" that Nature at that time took delight in pro- 
ducing in France the greatest men in all the arts ; 
and of assembling at court the most beautiful men 
and women that had ever existed. But the king 
bore the palm away from all his courtiers by the 
grace of his figure and the majestic beauty of his 
countenance ; the noble and vanning sound of his 
voioe gmned over the hearts that his presence 
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Ua aad bk nak o^r, aad voaU Inre been ridtc- 
JoM IB aaj otber. Tbe anbattsssmeat be m- 
Sfini m Aoae itbo ^rab with Iuib flattered in 
hokC t^ mU-tamfiaaeaey vitfa irbicfa be reoog- 
■ned lu* WB R^nrioRtj. TIw old officer, who 
beeaae ■^ilihil mad stammered ia aebii^ a favor 
(nm Um, mad mat b^ng able to Soish his dis- 
eotnw, enrhwrned, ' Sire, I do not tremble so be- 
fote jour '■■'■—i" ! * had no difiScolty in obtaining 
the £avor he aafced." 

All aboot him was pomp and theatrical show. 
He iBTeated a kiad of lirerr. which it waa held 
the graateat honor to wear ; a blue w^aistcost em- 
broidered with goU and silver ; — a mark (A royal 
£a«or. To all anmmd him be was coarteoos; to- 
wards vomeo chivalroas. He oever passed even 
a efaambensaid without touching his hat ; and al- 
ways stood oncovered in the presence of a Udj. 
When the disappointed Dnke o£ Laozun insulted 
him by breaking his svrord in his prBsence, he 
raised the window, and threw his cane into the 
court-yard, saying. " I never should have forgiven 
myself if I had struck a gentleman." 

He seems, indeed, to have been a strange mix- 
tnre of magnanimity and littleness; — his gallan- 
tries veiled always in a show of decency ; severe, 
capricious, fond of pleasure, hardly less fond of 
labor. One day we find him dashing from Vin- 
cennes to Paris in hia hunting-dress, and stand- 
ing in his great boots, with a whip in liis hand, 
dismissing his Farliameiit as he would a pack of 
bounds. The next he is dancing in the ballet of 
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his private theatre, in the character of a gypsy, 
and whistling or singing scraps of opera-songa ; 
and then parading at a military review, or gallop- 
ing at full speed through the park of Fontaine- 
bleau, hunting the deer, in a calash drawn by four 
ponies. Towards the close of his life he became 
a devotee. " It is a very remarkable thing," says 
Voltaire, "that the public, who forgave him all 
his misti'esses, could not foi^ve him his father 
confessor," He outlived the res]>ect of his sub- 
jects. When he lay on his death-bed, — those 
godlike eyes that had overawwl the world now 
grown dim and lustreless, — all his courtiers left 
him to die alone, and thronged about his sucoes- 
Bor, the Duke of Orleans. An empiric gave him 
an elixir, which suddenly revived him. He ate 
once more, and it was said he could recover. The 
crowd about the Duke of Orleans diminished very 
fast. " If the king eats a second time, I shall 
be left all alone." said he. But the king ate no 
more. He died like a philosopher. To Madame 
de Maintenon he said, " I thought it was more dif- 
ficult to die 1 " and to his domestics, " Why do you 
weep ? Dill you think I was immortal ? " 

Of course the character of the monarch stamped 
itself upon the society about him. The licentious 
court made a licentious city. Yet everywhere ex- 
ternal decency and decomni prevailed. The cour- 
teay of the old school held sway. Society, more- 
over, was pompous and artificial. There were 
pedanUc scholars about town, ami learned women, 
and PrMeuMtt JUdtcvtc^, and Euphuism. With 
all its greatness, ft was an effeminate age. 
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Tlw old city of Paris, whicfa lies in the Marais, 
was once the eoort end of the town. It is now 
eotirely deserted by wealth aixl faehion. Travel- 
lers even seldom find their war into its broad aod 
Bilent streeU. Bat sightly mansions and garden 
walla, orer whicb tall, shadowy trees wave to and 
fro, speak of a more splendid a^, when proud and 
courtly ladies dwelt there, and the frequent wheels 
of gay equipages chafed the now grass-grown pave- 
tnents. 

In the centre of this part of Paris, within pistol- 
shot of the Boulevard St. Antoine, stands the Place 
Boyale. Old palaces of a quaint and uniform 
style, with a low arcade in front, run quite round 
the square. In its centre is a public walk, with 
trees, an iron railing, and an equestrian statue of 
Louis the Thirteenth. It was here that monarch 
held his court. But there is no sign of a court 

DOW. 

Under the arcade are shops and fruit-stalls, and 
in one comer sits a cobbler, seemingly as old and 
deaf as the walls around him. Occasionally you 
get a glimpse through a grated gate into spacious 
gartlens, and a large flight of steps leads up into 
what was once a royal palace, and ia now a tav- 
ern. In the public walk, old gentlemen sit under 
the trees on benches, and enjoy the evening air. 
Others walk up and down, buttoned in long frock- 
coats. They have all a provincial look. Indeed, 
for a time you imagine yourself in a small Frencli 
town, not in Paris j so different is everything there 
from the Paris you live in. You are in a quarter 
where people retire to live genteelly on small in- 
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comes. The gentleiDcn in long fi-ock-coats are no 
courtiers, but retired tradesmen. 

Not far off is the Rue des Toumelles ; and the 
house is still standing in which lived and loved 
that Aspasia of the seventeenth century, — the 
celebrated Ninon de TEnolos, From the Boule- 
vard you look down into the garden, where her 
illegal and ill-fated son, on discovering that the 
object of his passion was his own mother, put an 
end to hia miserable life. Not very i-emote from 
this is the house once occupied by Madame de 
S^vignd. You are shown the very cabinet where 
she composed those letters which beautified her 
native tongue, and " make us love the very ink 
that wrote them." In a word, you are here in the 
centre of the Paris of the seventeenth century ; the 
gay, the witty, the licentious city, which in Louia 
the Fourteenth's time was like Athens in the ^;e 
of Pericles. And now all is changed to solitude 
and silence. The witty age, with its brightness 
and licentious heat, ail hunit out, — puffed into 
darkness by the breath of time. Thus passes an 
age of libertinism and sedition, and bloody, frivo- 
lous wars, and fighting bishops, and devout prosti- 
tutes, and " factious beaux esprits improvising epi- 
grams in the midst of seditions, and madrigals oo 
the field of battle." 

Wisstward from this quarter, near the Seine and 
the Louvre, stood the ever famous IlOtel de Kam- 
bouillet, tho court of Euphuism and false taste. 
Here Catherine de Vivonne, Marchioness of Ram- 
bouillet, gave her icsthetical soirees in her bed- 
chamber, and she herself in bed, among the cur- 
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tains and mirrors of a gay alcove. The master of 
ceremonies bore the title of the Alcoingte. He 
did the honors of the bouse and directed the con- 
Tsrsation, and such waa the faahioD of the da,y, 
that, impossible as it may seem to ns, do evil 
tongue soiled with malignant whisper the fair 
fame of the Pr^cteuses, as the ladies of the society 
were called. Into this bedchamber came all the 
most noted literary personages of the day ; — Cor- 
neille, Malherbe, Bossuet, Fl<3chier, La Roehefou- 
cault, Balzac, Bussy-Kabutin, Madame de Si^vigne, 
Mademoiselle de Sender!, and others of less note, 
though hardly less pretension. They paid their 
homage to the Marchioness, under the title of 
Arth^nice, Eracinthe, and Carinth^e, anagrams of 
the name of Catherine, There, as in the Courts 
of Love of a still earlier age, wei-e held grave dis- 
sertations on frivolous themes : and all tlie meta- 
physics of love, and the siibtilties of exaggerated 
passion, were discussed with most puerile conceits 
and a vapid sentimentality. " We saw, not long 
since," says La Bruyftre, " a circle of persons of 
the two sexes, united by conversation and mental 
sympathy. They left to the vulgar the art of speak- 
ing intelligibly. One obscure expression brought 
on another still more obscure, which in turn was 
capped by something truly enigmatical, attended 
with vast applause. With all this so-called deli- 
cacy, feeling, and refinement of expression, they 
at length went so far that tliey were neither under^ 
stood by others nor could understand themselves. 
For these conversations one needed neither good 
sense, nor memory, nor the least capacity ; only 
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esprit, and that not of the best, but a counterfeit 
kind, made up chiefly of imagination." 

Jjooking bauk from the present age, how very 
absurd all these things seem to us! Nevertheless, 
the minds of some extiellent men were seriously 
impressed with their worth ; aud the pulpitorator, 
Fl^chier, in his funeral oration upon the death of 
Madame de Montausier, exclaimed, in pious en- 
thuaiasm ; " Remember, my brethren, those cabi- 
nets which ai-e still regarded with so much vener- 
ation, where the mind was purified, where virtue 
was revered under the name of the incompara- 
ble Arthi^'nice, where were gathered together so 
many personages of quality aud merit, forming a 
select court, numerous without confusion, modest 
without constraint, learned without pride, polished 
without affectation." 



TABLE-TALK. 

TheSB p«r»fiTapha were finrt jirinted when Drijt-Wood waa 
amm^a in the Blue and Gold Eilitiou u( 1957. Mr. LongfaUow 
waa in the habit of getting; dawu single thong-hu in tlii« form in 
hia note-^ik, imd illiutratiunB ore to be found in hia The Blank 
Boot iif a Counlrg SdioolmastfT and in tliu tliirtmnth oliapter of 
Kananagh. It ia poaaible rJiot he meditated a ninilar chsptuc 
vhtrn writing Hjfprrion, aotio he netea in hia diAry that he 
wrote onil then threw aside a cUapler entitled St Clair's Niilt- 
Bvek. St. Clair being the fint form of his hero's name. 

If you borrow my books, do not mark them ; 
for I shall not be able to distinguish your marks 
from my own, and the pages will become like the 
doors in Bagdud marked by Morgiana's chalk. 
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Don Quixote thought he could have made beau- 
tiful binl-cages aud toothpicks if liia brain had not 
been so full 6i ideas of chivalry. Most people 
would succeed in amall things, if thej were not 
troubled with gi-eat ambitions. 

A torn jacket is soon mended ; but hard words 
bruise the heart of a child. 

Authors, in their Prefaces, generally speak in a 
conciliatory, deprecating tone of the critics, whom 
they hate and fear ; as of old tlie Greeks spake of 
the Furies as the Eumenldes, the benign God- 
desses. 

Doubtless criticism was originally benignant, 
poiutiug out the beauties of a work, rather than 
its defects. The passions of men have made it 
malignant, as the bad heart of Procrustes turned 
the bed, the symbol of repose, into an instrument 
of torture. 
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Popularity is only, in legal phrs 
taneous seisin " of fame. 



!, the " instan- 



The Mormons make the marriage ring, like the 
ring of Saturn, fluid, not solid, and keep it in its 
place by numerous satellites. 

In the mouths of many men soft words are like 
roses that soldiers put into the muzzles of their 
muskets on holidays. 
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We often excuse our own want of philanthropy 
by giving the name of fanaticism to the more ar- 
dent zeal of others. 

Every great poom is in itself limited by neces- 
sity, — but in its suggestions unlimited and in- 
finite. 

If we could read the secret history of our ene- 
mies, we should find in eacli man's life sorrow and 
suffering enough to disarm all hostility. 

Aa turning the logs will make a dull fire bum, 
so change of studies a dull brain. 

The Laws of Kature are Just, but terrible. There 
is no we:ik mercy in them. Cause and consequence 
are inseparable and inevitable. The elements have 
no forbearance. The fire burns, the water drowns, 
the air consumes, the earth buries. And perhaps 
it would be well for our race if the punishment of 
crimes gainst the Laws of Man were as inevitable 
as tlie punishment of crimes against the Laws of 
Nature, — were Man as unerring in his judgments 
as Nature. 



Eoimd about what is, lies a whole mystenous ' 
world of might be, — a psychological romance of 
possibilities and things that do not happen. By 
going out a few minutes sooner or later, by step- 
ping to speak with a friend at a comer, by meet- 
ing this man or that, or by turning down this 
Btreet instead of the other, we may let slip some 
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I of good, or avoid sone impeodtng 
* vhk^h tb« wbolD mrreot of our lives 
woiilil have lieen clmiig«i]. Tlu-re is no possible 
BoJutioD to the dark enigma but the one woni, 
" Providence." 

The Helicon of too many poets is not a bill 
crowned with siinshiu^ and visit^l by the Sduaes 
and the Graces, but an old, mouldering house, full 
of gloom and haunted by ghosts. 

*' Let U9 build snch a church, that those who 
oome aftvr an shall take us for madmen," said the 
old canon of Seville, when the great cathedral 
was planned. Perhaps through every mind passes 
some snch thought, when it first entertains the 
design of a great and seemingly impossible actiou, 
the end of which it dimly foresees. This divine 
madness enters more or less into all our noblest 
undertakings. 

I feel a kind of reverence for the first books of 
young authors. There is so much aspiration in 
them, so much audacious hope and trembling fear, 
so much of the heart's history, that all errors and 
short-comings are for a while lost sight of in the 
amiable self-assertion of youth. 

Authors have a greater right than any copy- 
right, thougli it is generally unacknowledged op 
disregarded. They have a right to the reader's" 
civility. There are favorable hours for reading a 
book, as for wiiting it, and to these the author has 
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a ^laim. Yet many people think that when they 
buy a book they buy with it the right to abuse the 

author. 

A thought often makes us hotter than a fire. 

Black seals upon letters, like the black sails of 
the Greeks, are signs of bad tidings and ill suc- 



Love makes its record in deejjer colors as we 
grow out of childhood into manhooil ; as tlie Em- 
perors signed their names lu gieeu ink when under 
age, but when of age, in pui-ple. 

Some critics arc like ehinmey-s weepers ; thej 
put out the fire below, or frighten the swallows 
from their nests above ; they scrape a long time in 
the chimney, cover themselves with soot, and bring 
nothing away but a h^ of cinders, and then sing 
from the top of the house as if they had built it. 

When we reflect that all the aspects of Nature, 
all the emotions of the soul, and all the events 
of life, have been the subjects of poetry for hun- 
dreds and thousands of years, we can hardly won- 
der that there should be ao many resemblances 
and coincidences of expression among poets, but 
rather that they are not more numerous and more 
striking. 

The first pressure of sorrow crushes out from 
our hearts the best wine ; afterwards the constant 
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weight of it brings forth bitterness, — the taste 
and stain from the lees of the vat 

The tragic element In poetry is like Saturn in 
alchemy, — the Malevolent, the Destroyer of Na- 
ture ; but without it no true Aurum Potabile, or 
Klixir of Life, can be made. 



I. LIST OF MISCELLANEOUS PAPEES. 

As stated iu tbe note heading IMft- Wood, Mr. Longfel- 
low designed at oiie time to publisli " a volume of old mat- 
tera collected from corners of reviews and magazineB, to be 
called Drifiwood." It is hardly likely however that ho 
would liave included in that volume all of hiH jniscellajieoiia 
prose papers. During tbe early years of hi» professorship, 
down to the date of his first collection of poems, his pen was 
busy with subjects uonnected with bis academic work, and 
even after it was clear that the poetic wnj the literary form 
most congenial to him, he coiitioaed to write critical and 
biographical e&says upon subjects related to hia work of set- 
tiug forth foreign literature, — a work whicli in the shape 
of translation occupied him all his life. Tlie following is 
a list of his several prose writings so far as traced, exoluuve 
of his Outre-Mer and hia work in fiction. 

The Lnj Monastery ; I. Authors and Writers. 2. Winter 

Months. 3. The Literary Spirit of our Country : Tlit 

United Slala Literary Gaselte, March 1, March 15, April 

1, 1825. 

Tlie Schoolmaster ; The New England Magazine, 1831-1833. 

See Introductory Note to Oatre-Mrr, ante, p. 9. 
Origin and Progress of the Frenuh Language : T\e NorA 
icon RemeiD, April, 1S31. See ante. p. 15. 
f The Defence of Poetry : The North Ameriean Reviao, Jan- 
uary, 1832. See onfe, p. 14. 

i Devotional Poetry of Spain : The North Ameriean JU- 
vitv, April, 1832. bee ante, p. 11. 
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■rjr of the Italian huagnage uud DwlecU : TAe North 

AiKerietm RtBietc, October, 1832. 
Review of MMicmeUi'i Dialoglu! Tht American Monthly 

lifvieti:, October, 183;!. 
Ancient French Rodimicm : Tlif SeUcl Journal of Foreign 

Ptriodieal LiUralunr, Jtumstij, 1833. See ante. p. 279. 
Ilovbw at Usiia'g Poenis uuil Proao Writings : 7'he Aiiierican 

Monthly Kecune', Deceulwr, 1833. 
The Blmik-Book of n Country Sclioolmast^r : The Knicttr- 

barter Mogiuine, 1834, 1835. Sve ante, p. Ifi, And poit, 

XT^panish Ltui^tige uid Literature : The North American Re- 
y^- vitw, April, 1833. 
M Old Eiigliali Rownncea: The North American BevUie, Oc- 
tober. 1»33. See ante. p. 16. 
The Great Metropolit : The North American Beview, April, 
■1837. See anie, p. 307. 

LWtLorae's Twice-Told Tales: The North American Re- 
I, July, 1837. See ante, p. 360, 
Tegnfr'g Fritliiof's Sugn : The North Amerieitn Reuieto, July, 
I83T. See ante, p. 315. 
I'y Anglo-.S(ixoa Litemture : The North American Review, July, 
1838. See ante, p, 372. 
The Frentli Language in England; The North Anurieasi 

Reciew, October, 1840. 
Beview of C. C. Felton's translation of Memel's History o£ 

German Literature : The New World, 1840. 
Tranalntioiia from Jenn Paul : Boston Notion, Maicb 13, 
1841. 
•y The Literary Reinaina of WU!ia Gaylord Clark : The North 
American Review, October, 1844. 
r '^e Poets and Poetry of Europe. With Introductions anil 
' fiic^Taphical Notices. Philadelphia : Carey aud Hmi. 

1845. This voluiae, besides includiug portions of some 
of the North Ameritiui Review artieles, contained the 
paper on Dante which was published in the fii^t edition 
of the Prose Works. '' 

Dante's DIvina Comuedia ; from the German of Scb^uig : 
Graham't Magazine, June, 1850. Afterward publidied in 
the first edition ot the Prosf Works. 
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II. THE BLANK BOOK OF A COUNTEX SCHOOL- 
UASTEB. 



^ 



SATUBDAT AFTERNOOIT. 
It is Sftturdfty afternoon. Once more the achool-houae 
door has creaked upon its belxloiuadal hinges ; the dojj- 
eired book yavraa upon the deserted desk ; the flies are 
buzzing and bnnipiug their be-tds against the anuuj win- 
dow ; the school-boy is abroad in the woods, and the nobool- 
master has laid his birchen sceptre npon the ahelf, and with 
it tbe cares and solicitudes of another week- 
Saturday af(«ranoo I Delighcfnl season, when the mind, 
like a tired nrtisan, Uiys down its implements of toil, oud 
leaves the long-aecustomed handicraft I How sweet, amid 
the busy avocations of the week, to look forward to this 
short interval of repose, when, fur a time at least, the 
grinding shail cease, and tbe heart be permitted to indulge 
its secret lon^ngs, and listen to the soft whispers of its 
own wayward fannies ! Surely the feelings of the school- 
boy linger around me sUll. I love the doktfar nienle of 
Saturday afternoon I 

It is an interlade between tbe swift^-saeeeeding acts of 
life ; the close of a seven-days' journey ; a golden clasp, 
that shuts each weekly volume of onr history ; a goal, where 
Time pauses to rest bis wing, and tnru his glass ; a type uf 
that longer iuterval of test, when our evi!niiig 9un shall bo 
going down, when our lengthening eliadows sluill " point 
towards moming," and we shall be looking forward to an 
eternal Sabbath 1 



The vulgar saying, 
pedigree, nnd aa old 
d'Audcli thus 
Wmes." 

Vol«oir 

4u'!l ITlll 



'wel your vikwtlf," is of Norman 
tbe thirteenth ceDtniy. Henri 
hiB poem on " The bidtle of tho 



I-KOH DANTK. 



In the tranehition of Dante by the Rev. Heniy Boyd, the 
following passage in the Inferno, Canto 2, 



is thus rendered : 



This interpoLitton upon the Gran Padre of Italian poetry 
renders the whole passage liurlesqne, hy comparing the 
Boul in its upward flight to a cbiuketi breaking from its 
shell I 



In this strange world of ours, where each pursnes his own 
golden bubble, and laughs at bis neighbor for doing the same, 
he is tbe Happy Man who, blessed with modest ease, a vrife 
and children, — sits enthroned in the hearts of his family, 
and knows no other ambition than that of making thow 
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uround him happy. But tlie Lucky Dog is he who, free 
from nil domestic cures, snuoters up and down liis room in 
morniag gown and slippers, drums on the window of a 
lainy day, and as he stirs his evening fire snaps his fingers 
at tlie world, and says, " I have uo wife nor children, good 
or bad, to provide for." 

Mankind are like a pendulum ; they vibrate from ono ex- 
treme to the other. It was so with my friend Quibble, wlio 
is now no more". He was taken away in the bloom of life 
by a very rapid — widow. Before this untimely eveiit, he 
was by precuiinence Iht Bold BiLcbelor, the "good knight 
without fear and without reproach," as the old clironicles 
say. He was by birth and by profession a bean ; — born with 
a qiiizxing-glass and a cane. Cock of the walk, he flapped 
his wings, and crowed among the feittherul tribe. But 
alas I a fair, white pnrtlet lias torn bis crest out, and he 
shall crow no more. 

You will generally find hira of a morning nosing round n 
becF-cart, with domestic felicity wtittcu in every line of his 
conntenanco ; and sometimes meet hira in a croes^treet at 
noon, hurrying homeward, with a beef-steak on a wooden 
Bkewer, or a fresh fish, with a, piece of tarred twine ma 
through its g^lls. In the evening he rocks the cradle, and 
gets up in the night, when the child c 
the Dark Ages, he consults his wife c 
and looks npon her as a being of mo 
ness and wisdom. Id retnrn, : 
him, puts in his lireost-piu, ties bis craviit in a bow-knot, 
and never lets him go out alone alter dark. In short, the 
ladies all Bay he is a very domestic man, and makes a good 
husband ; which, under the rose, is only a more polite way 
of saying he is henpecked. 

Quibble is a Happy Man. 

Not so Dribble. He is a sexagenary bachelor, and a Lucky 
Dog. He has one of those wcll-tnlcd dispositious which turu 
upon the hinges of the world without creaking. The bey- 
da; of life is over with him ; but his old age is sunny and 
chirping, and a merry heart atiU nestles in his tottering 
frame, like a swallow that builds iu a tumble-down chimney. 



Like a Goth of 
Q all mighty matters, 
'0 thau human good- 
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Dribble is a profesaeil Squire of DsuneB. The rustle of a 
Bilk gown IB music to liia ears, and bia imagiuation is con- 
tiuuaUy lantern-led by some will-with-a-wisp in the shape 
of a lady's stomacher. In his devotion to the fair sei — 
"tlie muslin " aa he calls it — he is the "getitle dower of 
cbivKlrj." It ia junnKing to see how quick he strikes into 
the scent ot a lady's handkercliief. Wlion onoe fairly in 
pursuit, there is no such tbio^ as throwing bim out. His 
heart looks out at bis eye, and his inward delight tingles 
down to tho tail of his cottt. He loves to hask in the sun- 
shine of a smile ; when he can breathe the sweet atmosphere 
uf kid gloves and cambric handkerchiefs his soul is in its 
element ; and his supreme delight is to pass ti\B monung, 
to use his own quunt lauguage, ''in making dodging calls, 
and wiggling round among tho ladies 1 " 

Dribble is a. Lucky Dog t 

V. 

MIDKIGHT DEVOTION. 

If there be one liour more fitted to devotion than the rest, 
it is this, — the silent, solemn, solitary hour of midnight in 
niid-wiuter. Not a light can be seen in the village — the 
world is asloep aroiiud me. Row breathless and how still ! 
Not air enough to shake dowii the feathery snow from the 
brancliea of the trees, and the leafless viue at my window. 

The moDn, a Yiigin Queen, 

Qua loDcl; atar, bende the weBtem ^te, 
Buodi seatijieL All else ATDUnd Ler Ehnmii 



RefleoUd thi= the miqei*! Hid Ught 








Tlia^rit«l(:.»w8d(ntoaw 


hl.l«rl 




And yet amid the itlUniM ocn 




md. 




ridnud, 




DUtwit mii IndlBdud. Ills 








El-dug ro 




FUUng, otffl filUng through 1 


heaCent 


night. 


Fit muaio for the aolenm man 


:holT!a>e. 
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I have scoffed at thee, but thou hast not cursed me ; 
I have forsaken thee, yet thou hast blessed me — 
Forgotten thee, yet thou hast loved me still ! 

VI. 

INTELLECT. 

To be infatuated with the power of one's own intellect is 
an accident which seldom happens but to those who are re- 
markable for the want of intellectual power. Whenever 
Nature leaves a hole in a person's mind, she generally plas- 
ters it over with a thick coat of self-conceit. 



YII. 

J>iITATlOX. 

To a careless observer, a sliralow mind may sometimes 
appear profound, by reliectiiig the higher thoughts of otlier 
minds, that stand infinitely above it : even as to the passing 
eye a drop of water seems thousands of fathoms deep, by 
holding within it a reflection of the sky ; — and yet it is but 
a drop of water. 

VIII. 

AN OBITUARY. 

Epitaphs and obituary notices <are not fit themes for 
merriment ; but at times tliey ai*e so solemnly ludicrous, that 
soiTow and sadness change into a smile. I have one now 
before me which commences thus : "The death of Mr. 

cannot fail to draw a deep chasm on the society of 

his numerous friends." The following is so surpassingly 
comic, that it seems a figment of a waggish fancy, though I 
find it in a provincial newspajjer ; it is no invention of my 
own. Shakcspejire has seldom been so travestied. He little 
thought, when he made Mark Antony speak of the "rent 
the envious Casea iiuide," that he should be so misunder- 
stood, as in tlie following lines : — 

" The spoiler came. Disease rioted on her vitals ; and 
when she tliought to laste again the dear enjoyments of 
domestic peace, death — cold, cruel, and relentless death — 
with his envious rasca closed the scene/ " 



APPENDIX 



The following woaclerCiil cure is copied verbatim from the 
advertisement of a notorious Botanic Fhyaicion : — 

" A ladj — deplorable eUttu of meuta] dorangement — 

attended by the celebtutcd Dr. , and by him pro- 

uouiieed beyond the reach of medical aid, and advised that 
hLo be immediately removed to the Insane Hospital, or Mad 
House, Pepperell, (Mass.) — cured iu one week and married 
in three months," 

X. 

Some poetic lover in the reign of King John thus quuntJj 
uddresees hia mistress, whom he calls the fairest maid " bi- 
tnene LjncoLie and Lyudoscye " :-~ 

Wheu tbti nSghbegolD elageB tbe wodea waxen grfloe, 
Let HU] grod cuid bloraoe aplingBH in AttD j wens, 
And loYe tB to myn herte ^aa with one jperc so kenst 
Higbte uid day iny hlod hit drjxLboa, joy bert« dcpth me taiu. 



I love at times to tnrn over the pages of the early Chrift- 
tian Fathers. When I open one of their sombre-looking 
tomes, and my eye loiters down the long and weather-stained 
column, something uf the same feeling comes over me as if 
I were passing along the gloomy aisles of an old i:athedral, 
and listening to the suge monitions of the past. The namus 
of Justin Martyr, Tertnllian, Lactaiitius, Origeu, Chijsos- 
tome, and others are familiar to our ears ; but how few at 
the present day ever think of looking into their worm-eaten 
tomes either for delight or instmction 1 And yet they co&- 
tnia passages of startling eloquence — trains of singular, 
hot close • pressing argument — and tbuches of lodicrons 
home-preaching, which remind one of what he has heard 
and read of Whitfield. 

The following specimen of the kind last mentioned, I 
copy from St. Cyprian, " Of the habit of Virgins." Works, 
part I. pp. 89, 90 : — 
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" God, we consider, made not sheep of a, pucple or a, scarlet 
color ; uor was it from liis inatructiun that we were tatigiit 
to tincture our wool with the juices of herbs or of fishes ; 
nor did he form these ranges of pearl aud precious stones, 
which make those necklaces, wherewith the ueuk, which was 
truly of his forming, is in a manner covered and hid ; aud 
thus in truth his workmauship is made to disuppear, in favoi 
of an invention of Satan's, which is suffered to dangle over 
it. Can we think it the will of God, that the ears should 
be bored and wounded, and poor harmless infants, ignorant 
as yet of all worldly wickedness, be thereby tormented ? 
. . . All these mischievous iiiveiitioiis, those wicked spirits 
introduced among ua, who, sinking into the dregs of worldly 
polludon, lost thereby the vigor of their heavenly state ; 
and then instructed us, after their deceitful manner, in the 
arts of blackening our eyebrows, painting our faces, chang- 
ing the color of our hair, and in short of disguising every 
iestuie. 

" Your Lord and Master hath told you, that you caimot 
make one hair white or black ; but you must needs confute 
his assertion, and prove yourselves capable of doing what 
he has prououuced impracticable. You presumptuously ad- 
venture to dye your hiur, and with a very ill omen to your 
future eondilion, you labor la make it Jiame-coiored .' ... I 
wonder you are not afraid, that the great divine artist, who 
made and fashioned you, should refuse to acknowledge you 
at the general resurrection, and reject you from the hope of 
his promises, with the sarcasm of a satirist, and the censure 
of a judge, in some such manner as this which follows ; 
'This in none of iny workmanship, nor my imago ; you have 
quite altered the countenance which I made for yon ; nor 
hair, nor face, nor fc4itures are the same ; you cannot there- 
fore see God, with those eyes which he did not make, but 
whieh the devil hath new-oolored. Him indeed you have 
followed, and have taken for your pattern the red and fiery 
eyes of the serpent ; and since you have taken your dress 
from him, you may e'en take up your abode with him, and 
dwell together in eternal Are.' " 



pUGIi-BlBTS. 
We rend in an old story book, — the Gestft Romanonuu, 
— that a law tmce pre'milcd in a certain eity> requiring that 
every knight should be tiuriod iu his armor ; niid that if any 
one should rob the grtiTe, and depnve the dead man of his 
armor, he should sutfpr death. It ouee happened, when thia 
city was closely besieged, that a poor cavalier transgressed 
the law, by borrowing the harness of a dead knight from his 
sepulchre, and though he thereby saved the city from de- 
struction, be was, uevertheless, condemned to death, in order 
to satisfy the noisy populace, who were jealous of his fame. 
PetruB BerchoriiiB, the putative father of this story, appeods 
a ghostly moral to it. Will it not likewise hear a literaij 
application ? Let the reader ea,y whether an aathor who 
robs the grave, and borrows the weapons of the dead, evon 
to ilo his country service, does not deserve to be put to 
death as a literary felon, a^id is not in danger of a- 
such a fate. 

xm. 

POETRY, 

IIl'Ucoii was once a fountain, but has now become a, 
and he must dive deep, who would searoh for pearls of 
prii^e. How many a 



s contented to play with the pebbles 



XIT. 

WHERE re PETER GRIMM 7 
iA Mvl-Smmei'-i Day-liream.) 
Two or three years ago, on a lazy, sultry, Saturday aft«p. 
noon, as I was poring over the oolunius of a German news- 
paper, published in Pbiladelphia, my eye vaa caught by an 
advertisement headed : — 

" ZBo i^t ^Etcr JBritmn ? " 
This singular title struck my fancy by its novelty, and 1 
tead on as follows : — 

" Peter Grimm, from Bingen, on the Rhine, who euibiirkcd 
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for America in 1829, is requested to p^ve information con- 
ceruiug his present place of residence. His family and 
friends are in great anxiety on his account, liaving received 
neither letter nor information of any kind from him since 
his departure. A letter from Bingeu for Peter Grimm lies 
at this office." 

Straightway I fell into a day-dream. What man of 
feeling would not have done so ? The thermometer stood 
at 98°, and it was after dinner. Perliaps I was asleep. At 
all events fancy took wing ; and shadows came and went 
before my mind's eye, like the shadows of a camera-obscura, 
— living — moving — well-defined. 

Where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he ? Where — who — what is he ? 
What golden dream allured this solitary wanderer from the 
father-laud — from the glorious Rhine — from the peaceful 
shades of home ? Bingen 1 I well remember Bingen on 
the Rhine. A beautiful little city, and all around it as 
g^en as an emerald ; — placed, too, in the very centre of 
the most romantic scenery of the wliole Rhein-gegend. It 
leans against the eastern slope of the Rochusbcrg, with one 
foot in the waters of the Nahe, and the other in the kingly 
Rhine. Over against it lie the rich vineyards of Ruede- 
sheim, and Geisenheim and Johannisberg, remembered with 
a sigh by the lovers of Rhenish Hagous. Above, the gi*een 
meadows of Greifenklau, and the sloping hills of Lange 
Winkel bask luxuriantly in the sim. Below, the river darts 
through a narrow pass, dark with overhanging crags, and 
on every crag the ruius of a castle. O glorious scone ! 
O glorious river Rhine ! There stand the towers of the 
Rossel ; there the light and graceful castle of Vogtsberg, 
perched like a fairy palace in the air ; and there — 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he ? How could he leave a scene 
like this ? Perhaps he was poor, and not fond of beautiful 
scenery, belonging to other people. He cared not for Fal- 
kenberg, nor Sternberg, nor Drachenfels, nor Ehrcnbreit- 
stein. And yet how could he leave a home like this ? Per- 
haps he took the steamboat down the Rhine, as I did. 
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Perhaps he did not. Then he lost a pleasant Bail upon the 
moat beanlifal of rivers ; a most lordly and inajestic stream, 
whose rebellious waters, on entering Holloud, dlviiiu into 
various c^hoitnels, and that which bears the niuue u( the 
Rtiitie, dwindled to a hroob, sinks ere it reaches the sea, be- 
ing buried, like Captain Kidd's Bible, in the saud. There 
is a German soug, and a Ihie one, tuu, npon this theme. I 
once translated it into out ven^acular tongue ; and thua ruua 
thia " ijoDg of the Rhine ; " — 

Until mllrf the Rhinc-Btream Blroag and deep 



Tha aUraps gf lila poHi 



Doggerel ? Did you say Doggerel 1 Then a Eg for 
your taate in poetry, The soug ia like the stream it cele- 
brates : unequol, sometimes smooth, sometimes rough, but 
always hoantitul. And if it should ever he jour lot — 

But where ia Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where is he 7 To be gone so long without 
sending home any information of his whereabout looks 
rather suspiciotia. And the whole family, ^oo, in deep anx- 
iety about liim. No doubt he left them all in tears, — with 
many promises to write, if he could, and if be could not 
write, to make hia mark ; and yet up to this date has neither 
written nor marked — 
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Docb hat «t nEcht gsschriebeD 

Mbt not a Bmgle line to tell wlietlier he ia Hick or well. Ah, 
Peter Grimm I Peter Griinm I Your heart nmst he as hard 
to moTe as PlnlfeDiltirferhuehe or Bliokhobdiaeusei'hof is to 
pranounce. Bnt ^our frieDds are less unkind ; there is a 
letter fur you. In abaeoce, when man divide us frum our 
frieods, when time aa well 0$ distance cuts us off from those 
we love, there is no balm fur the sick heart like tidings 
of our home. Next to the pressure of the lip, next to the 
pressure uf the hand, is the unfolding of the white wings of 
that mysterious little messenger, that comes oontnisBioned 
by love with tidings of the absent. Sweet is the fountain to 
the traveller of the desert, sweet ia repose to the toil-worn 
laborer, sweet ia the breath of spring after winter's hiting 
winds, sweet are the shades of night after the burthen and 
faeat of the day ; hut sweeter far thau all to the stranger in 
a strange land is a letter from his homo, particularlj a 
letter of credit ! 

But where is Peter Grimm ? 

Sure enough, where ia he ? Perhapis he ia in Albany — 
perhaps he is in Sing-Sing, in the State-prison, or in bed, or 
in debt, or in liqnor, or in " a claret-colored coat." Who 
knows ? Perhaps he ia quietly smoking bis pipe at Lan- 
caster, — or in some little village on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna is quietly reading himself to sleep in the " Berks 
County Adler." Perhaps he is dead and gone, — swept away 
by the cholera. Yea : that accounts for his long silence. 
Tlie grave tells no tales. He was huddled into it like a 
malefactor, a handful of earth thrown over him — no tears 
shed, no bell tolled, no dirge sung. After all, what mat- 
ters it where or how? "The way to heaven is the some 
from all places, and he that has no grave has the heavetu 
still over him." For aught I know, he may have been one 
of those who tliink it easier to die away from home ; for 
then there are no weeping friends to unman you ; no pmnful 
leave-taking of those von love ; at most it is only prolong- 
ing the separation a little, not commencing it ; and as the 
Italians say, // piit ditrn passo e quel deila soglia, — the hold- 
est step ia that of the threshold. However, if — 
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But whet* is Peter Gvimm ? 

" In hiB skin ! Wlien bo jumps oiit, you may jump in I " 
answered a voice cloae by my ear. It broke my daj-ilreum 
like a thunder- clap ; and jvt it was nobody but my old 
matter-of-fact friend. Mi. Pijikins, a rery comumnplace 
man, who is always quoting sill; sayings, which he learned 
in his boyhood. He is not half so romantic as I am. Now, 
I must have been thinking aloud ; in it word, I must have 
been, where I mean to be HgJiiu in Hve minutee from tliia 
time, and where I siipjiose my reader ia already, — asleep. 

XV. 



The bistoty of the past is n mere pnppet-show. A little 
man cumeti out and blows u little trumpet, and goes in 
Bgiun. You look fur something new; nnd lo 1 auothei little 
man comes out, and blows another little trumpet, and goes 
in again. And it is all over. 

XVI. 



is an old saying, wliioh has ci 
lllme bottom upwitrds. 



B floating down the stream of 



AUTUMS. 
I the Astumn of our fatherland I £y what 
a snbtle alchemy the green leaves are transmuted into gold, 
aa if molten by the flery blaze of the hot sun ! A magic 
covering spreads over the whole forest, and brightens into 
more gorgeous hues. The tree-tops seem bathed with the 
gold and crimsuu of lui Italian sunset. Ilere and there a 
shade of green, here and there a IJnge of purple, and a stain 
of scarlet so deep and rieh, that the most: cnnning artifice of 
man is pale beside it. A thousand delicate shades melt into 
each other. They blend fantastically into one deep mass. 
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They spread over the forest like a tapestry woven with a 
thousand hues. 

Magnificent Autumn ! lie comes not like a pilgrim, clad 
in russet weeds. He comes not like a hermit, clad in gray. 
But he comes like a warrior, with the stain of blood upon his 
brazen mail. His crimson scarf is rent. His scarlet banner 
drips with gore. His step is like a flail upon the threshing 
floor. 

The scene changes. 

It is the Indian Sunmier. The rising sun blazes through 
the misty air like a conflagration. A yellowish, smoky haze 
fills the atmosphere ; and 

— a filmy mist, 
Lies like a silyer lining on the sky. 

The wind is soft and low. It wafts to us the odor of 
forest leaves, that hang wilted on the dripping branches, or 
drop into the stream. Their gorgeous tints are gone, as if 
the autumnal rains had washed them out. Orange, yellow, 
and scarlet, all are changed to one melancholy russet hue. 
The birds, too, have taken wing, and have left their roofless 
dwellings. Not the whistle of a robin, not the twitter of an 
eavesdropping swallow, not the carol of one sweet, familiar 
voice 1 All gone. Only the dismal cawing of a crow, as he 
sits and curses, that the harvest is over, — or the chit-chat 
of an idle squirrel, — the noisy denizen of a hollow tree, — 
the mendicant friar of a large parish, — the absolute mon- 
arch of a dozen acorns ! 

Another change. 

The wind sweeps through the forest with a sound like the 
blast of a trumpet. The dry leaves whirl in eddies through 
the air. A fret-work of hoar-frost covers the plain. Tlie 
stagnant water in the pools and ditches is frozen into fan- 
tastic figures. Nature ceases from lier labors, and pre- 
pares for the great change. In the low-hanging clouds, 
the sharp air, like a busy shuttle, weaves her sliroud of 
snow. Tliere is a melanclioly and continual roar in the 
tops of the tall pines, like the roar of a cataract. It is the 
funeral anthem of the dying year. 



Beautiful is that seaaon of life, when we can say in the 
Inngiiftge of Scripture, "Thou hast the dew of thy youth." 
But uf these flowers. Death gnthcrs mauy. He places them 
upon Ilia bosom, and his form is changed to Homething less 
terrific than beiore. We learn to gaae and shudder not : for 
he carries iu hia Bfina the sweet blossoms of our earthly 
hopes. We shall see them all again, blooming iu a happier 

Yea : Death brings us again to our friends. They are 
waiting for us, — and we shall not be long. They hare 
gone before us, ^ and are like the angels in heaven. Hey 
stand upon the borders of the grave, to welcome us with 
the countenance of affection, which they wore on earth, — 
yet more lovely, more radiant, more spiritual. 

Death has taken thee, too, sweet sister, and " thou hast 
tie dew of thy joutli." He hath placed thee upon his 
boBoin, and his stem countenance wcarj a smile. The " far 
country " seems nearer, and the way less dark ; for thou 
hast gone before, — passing so quickly to thy rest, that day 
itself dies not more calmly. And thou art there waiting to 
bid us welcome, when we shall have done here the work 
^veu US to do, and shall go hence to be seea no mote on 



in. NOTES TO OUTBE-MER AND DRIPT-WOOD. 

1. p. 32. The oatliiies of the tollciwing tale were takeu 
from n Nontiaa Fabliau of tha thirteenth century, cutitled 
Xe Seg)'t:tain Maine. To judge by the numeroiia imitatious 
of thu story whiub still exat in old Normaii (KXitry, it seems 
to have been a prudigioua favorite of its day, and to have 
passed through aa many hands as did the body of Friar Gui. 
It probably had its origin in "The Story of the Little 
Hunohback," a tale of the Arabian Nights ; and in modem 
timea has been imitated in the poetic tule of "The Kuight 
and the Friar, " by George Coleman. [Tliis note appeared 
in the first edition of Outiv-Mer, and oontuins the subatanee 
of a letter which Mr. Longfellow wrote to the New York 
Atias in anawer to a criticism whioh was printed in that 
paper after the appearance of the iirst of the two iiutitbers 
of Outre- Mer.'] 

2. p. 78. I subjoin this relic of old English Terse entire, 
and iu its antiquated language, for those of my readers wliu 
ma; have antiquarian taste. It is copied from a book whose 
title I have forgotten, and of wliich I have but a single leaf, 
containing the poem. In describing the antiquities of the 
ehurch of Stratford-upon-Avon, the writer gives the follow-^ 
ing account of a very old painting upon the noil, and of the 
poem wliich served as its motto. The painting ia no longer 
visible, having been efCaoed in repairing the church. 

" Against the west wall of the nave, on the south side of 
the aroh. was painted the martyrdom of Thomas-ik-Becket, 
while kneeling at the oltor of St. Benedict iu Canterbury 
cathedral ; below this was the flgnre of an angel, probably 
St. Michael, supporting a long scroll, upon which were seven 
Btanxaa iu old English, being an allegory of mortality : — 
Brtlir oiite ot Ertlic yt wonlurly wnglit 
Ertli hhth gatyu uppon orth a dy^yte of tiogbt 
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Krth ypon erth hath sett all hys thowht 
How erth apon erth may be hey browght 

Erth apon erth wold be a kyng 
But how that erth gott to erth he thyngkys nothyng 
When erth byddys erth hys rentys whom bryng 
Then achall erth apon erth have a hard ptyng 

Erth apon erth wynnys castellys and towrys 
Then seth erth unto erth thys ys all owrys 
When erth apon erth hath bylde hys bowrys 
Then schall erth for erth suffur many hard schowryi 

Erth goth apon erth as man apon mowld 

Lyke as erth apon erth never goo schold 

Erth goth apon erth as gelsteryng gold 

And yet schall erth unto erth rather than he wold 

Why that erth loveth erth wondur me thynke 
Or why that erth wold for erth other swett or swynke 
When erth apon erth ys broght wt. yn the brynke 
Then schall erth apon erth have a fowl! stynke 

Lo erth on erth consedur thow may 
How erth comyth to erth nakyd all way 
Why schall erth apon erth goo stowte or gay 
Seth erth owt of erth schall passe yn poor aray 

I counsill erth apon erth that ys wondurly wrogt 
The whyl yt. erth ys apon erth to tome hys thowht 
And pray to god upon erth yt. all erth wroght 
That all crystyn soullys to ye. blys may be broght 

"Beneath were two men, holding a scroll over a hody 
wrapped in a winding-sheet, and covered with some em- 
hlems of mortality," etc. 

3. p. 90. The following amusing description of this Re- 
storer of Letters, as his biographers call him, is taken from 
the fabulous Chronicle of John Turpin, chap. xx. 

" The Emperor was of a ruddy complexion, with brown 
hair ; of a well-made, handsome form, but a stem visage. 
His height was about eight of his own feet, which were very 
long. He was of a strong, robust make ; his legs and thighs 
very stout, and his sinews firm. His face was thirteen inches 
long ; his beard a palm ; his nose half a palm ; his forehead 
a foot over. His lion-like eyes flashed fire like carbuncles ; 
his eyebrows were half a palm over. When he was angry, 
it was a terror to look upon him. He required eight spans 
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for his girdle beside what hung loose. He ate sparingly of 
bread ; but a whole quarter of lamb, two fowls, a goose, or 
a large portion of pork ; a peacock, a crane, or a whole 
hare. He drank moderately of wine and water. He was so 
strong that he could at a single blow cleave asunder an 
armed soldier on horseback, from the head to the waist, and 
the horse likewise. He easily vaulted over four horses har- 
nessed together ; and could raise an armed man from the 
ground to his head, as he stood erect upon his hand.'* 

4. p. 160. This exaggerated reverence for the person 
and prerogatives of the king has furnished the groundwork 
of two of the best dramas in the Spanish language : La Es" 
trella de Sevillaj by Lope de Vega, and Del Rey abajo Nin» 
guno, by Francisco de Rojas. 

5. p. 179. This illustration was also made use of during 

the dark ages. Pierre de Corbiac, a Troubadour of the 

thirteenth century, thus introduces it in a poem entitled 

" Prayer to the Virgin " : — 

Domua, vei^es pur' e fina 
Ans que fos 1' enfantomens, 
£t apres tot eissameus, 
De vos trals sa cam huinana 
Jhesu-Ghrist nostre salvaire ; 
Si com ses trencamens faire 
Intra'l bel rais quan solelha 
Per la feuestra veirina. 

6. p. 194. The following beautiful Latin hymn, written 
by Francisco Xavier, the friend and companion of Loyola, 
and from his zeal in the Eastern missions surnamed the 
Apostle of the Indies, would hardly have originated in any 
mind but that of one familiar with the representations of 
which I have spoken above. 

O Deus ! ego amo te : 
Nee amo te, ut salves me, 
Aut quia non amantes te 
^temo punis igne. 

Tu, tu, mi Jesa, totum ma 
Amplexus es in cruce. 
Tulisti clavos, lauceam, 
Multamque igiiominiam : 
Innumeros dolores, 
Budores et augores, 
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c Tnorl^ni : et \tmc propter dm 



Bt aolDiii quU Dsu «. 



EhAll giwa in An etemiUy. 



aa tbe cmeL nallAi tbeap 



^■e Uoodj nreat, — deKth'A pu 
IUCH thDD didn bar, nil then 

A rinoer >ad ecQuigBd from th 




■jGod 



t. p. 194. I recollett bat few instances of tUs 1 
Eguratire poetry in our langotige. There is, howerep, one 
of most exquisite beauty ajid pathos, fai surpassing iwythillg 
I have seen of the kind in Spanish. It is a passage from 

I wsa ■ atrickec Ana, that laft tin herd 
I^mg fODce ; vltli nun^ hd utoit daep hifikt 
Vj pa n ting tide wia charged, vhm t withdrew 



tfi i ID his aide b« bon* 



With ganUe ( 
He drew tlisn 

8. p. 222. 1 here trauBcribe the origiiuil of nhiob this b 
m single stanza. Its onl; merit is simplicity, ami a. certain 
grace which belongs tu its provincial phrasoology, and which 
would be lost in a translatioii. 



Porqiie A lalAa taiigu ml 



HI ciiballo est! cuuu, 
T JO me mRnho corrleudo. 
lAiidii, oUi^Lto mJO| 



D, p. !S8. Ca eo. U Biinimjuii dc Is [tors 
On I'art d^amoM e*t loCe enclose. 
The " Romance of the Rose " ia an allegoricnl poem of no 
incoDsidcrabte fame. It was commenced abont the midille 
oF the thirteenth century bj Guillaume de Lorris, aqd com- 
]ileted nearly a half century Inter by Jean de Menu. The 
bitter sarcaams against the corniption and hypocrisy of the 
priesthood contained in this Romaunt drew upon it and its 
authors the anathemas of the clergy. A certain Geraon, then 
Chancellor of Para, writes thus of Meun and his book ; 
" There is one Johannes Meldinensia, who wrote a book 
called ' The Romaunt of the Rose ' ; which book, if I only 
had, and that there were no more in the world, if I might 
have five hundred pound for the same, I would rather burn 
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it than take the money." About the middle of the four- 
teenth century the " Romance of tlie Rose " was translated 
into English by Chaucer, under tlie title of " The Romaunt 
of the Rose ; or the Art of Love ; wherein is showed the 
helpes and furtherances, an also the lets and impediments 
that lovers have in their suits." 

10. p. 288. Fabliaux et Contes des Poetes Fran9ois des 
XI., XII., XIII., XIV. et XV. Siecles, tires des Meilleurs 
Auteurs ; publics ^>ar Barbazan. 4 vols. 8vo. 

11. p. 299. The original of tliis romance was an ancient 
chronicle entitled Bruty Brenhined, or Brutus of Brittany, 
written in the old Armoric dialect, and first brought into 
England at the commencement of the twelfth century by 
Walter or Gualter, Archdeacon of Oxford. It was given by 
him to Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Benedictine monk, who 
translated it into Latin prose. Afterwards, by the order of 
Henry II. of England, it was translated into French verse 
by Robert Wace, under the title of Le Brut d^ Engleterre. 
From this romance originated the Romances of King Ar- 
thur and the Round Table. Tlie following quaint notice of 
this old chronicle is from the pen of an English writer of 
the sixteenth century. 

"Among our owne ancient chronicles, John of Wetham- 
sted. Abbot of S. AlbaCn, holdeth the whole narration of Brute 
to be rather poeticall, than historicall, which me thinkes, is 
agreable to reason. . . . The first that ever broached it was 
Geffry of Monmoth aboute foure hundred yeares agoe, during 
the raigne of Henry the Second, who, publishing the Brittish 
story in Latine, pretended to have taken it out of ancient 
monuments written in the Brittish tongue : but this booke, as 
soone as it peeped forth into the light, was sharply censured 
both by Giraldus Cambrensis, and William of Newberry who 
lived at the same time, the former tearming it no better 
than Fabulosam historiani, a fabulous history, and the lat- 
ter, Ridicula fgmenta, ridiculous fictions, and it now stands 
branded with a blacke cole among the bookes prohibited by 
the Church of Rome." — An Apologk of the Power and 
Providence of God in the Government of the World, p. 8. 

12. p. 301. The Saint^Graal was the dish m which Jo- 
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teph of Arimnthen is said to have caught tbe blood whioh 
flowed from the Saviour's wounds, wheu he einbalmed the 
body. According; to the traditions of old roinauce, he si- 
terwarda carried it to Great Britmn, where be made use 
uf it in cou verting the iohabitants to Christianit;, — or, as 
it is expressed in the Romauoe of Tristan, "pour la lerr 
nuilile perijiier de bonne gei\t." It figures iu all the romances 
of the Bouud Table. 

13. p. 307. Tbe stanzas of this extraut, like those of the 
extract from Gerard de Nevers, are luonorbythmic. This 
peculiarity it was not thought necessaty to preserve ill tbe 
trauslatiou, ns the preceding eiitmct will serve as an exam- 
ple of that kind of verse. 

14. p. 309. The pays d'amour were assemblies in which 
questions of love and gallantry were discussed in poetry. 
The name of puy comes from the low Latin podimn, " bal- 
cony" or "stage," as the poets on these occasions recited 
their verses from an elevated place. For an account at 
these Puy$ or Conn d'Amour, see Roquefort, De la Poetie 
Fran^ae, p. 93. — Rayuouard, Choix de Poaies da Trmt- 
iadoun, torn. ii. p. 79 et seq. 



16. p- 319. Speaking of Dalekarlia a Swedish writer 
aays : " In the poorer parishes the inbalntants arc forced, 
even in good years, to mingle some bark in their bread." 
Of Elfdalen he says : " The people are poor ; without bark- 
bread they could not live the year ont. The traveller who 
visits these regions, and sees by the roadside long rows of 
young pines stripped of their bark, in answer to his ques- 
tion wherefore this is so, hears, and truly not without emo- 
tion, bis postilion's reply : * To make bread for ourselves and 
for our children," " 

17. p. 334. Nut nnlikn the old tradition of the ring of 
Gyges ; which was found on a dead man's finger in the flank 
«f a brazen horse, deep buried in a chasm of the earth. 

18. p. 348. A duel between the Vikings of the North 
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wat tailed a hobnginff, I 

an ialand to decide tbeir qnarreL Fierce batUee wen I 
wise fought bj umies on tLe ice : the frozen b«.js aad li 
of a iDountaiiitHu countir being ofteodiues the oolj |iL 
Urg«eiu)Q^ for battle-iields. 

19. p. 319. " The old English cmtom of the boat's b 
at Christmas daies from a far antiquitj. It was in usi 
the festivals of Tule-tide among the pagan NorthtDen. 
wonts of Cbuioer in tlie Ftouklein's Tale will apply to 
ohl beru of the Nortfa : — 



»a p. 35:>. The GjtUat Horn was blown bj Heimdal, the 
watcfaman of the gods. He was the son of nine Tirgins, and 
was called "the God with the Golden Teeth." Uia watcb- 
tower was npon the rainbow, and he blew hia horn whenever 
a fallen hero rode over the Bridge of Heaven to Valhalla. 

21. p. 356. It was a Scandinavian, as well as a Scrtfaian 
custom, to buij the favorite steed of a warrior in the same 
tomb with him. 

22. p. 376. [In the article as given in the North Amer- 
icon Review, Mr. Ixingfellow c<intiDned : " TIue brave man 
spoke welt ; and bow like aa American Indian I " In a foot- 
note be called attention to the similaHtj- of oar Indian names 
with some of the Anglo-Saioo names when translHted-j 

23. p. 377. In an old Anglo-Saxon dialogue, a shoemaker 
says that he makes " slippers, shoes, and Icalber breeches " 
(imy/lUran, sceos, and tether-koie), 

24- p. 389. Since this paper was written, the Exeter MaiH 
uBcript has been pablished, with a translation bj Mr- Thorpe. 

25. p. 391. The style of this Chronicle rises at times far 
above that of most monkish historians. For instance, in 
recording the death of William the Conqueror, the writer 
says : " Sharp Death, that passes bj neither rich men not 
poor, seized him also. Alas ! how false and haw uneertain 
is this world's weal I He that was before a rich king, and 
lord of many lands, had not then of all his land more than 
a space of seven feet 1 and he that was whilom enshronded in 
gold and gems lay there covered with mould." A. D. 1087, 
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